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‘School is not a preparation for life: school is life.’’ 


The Problem of the American Rural School 


By Gordon W. Randlett, Director of College Extension 


their children might be able to read the 
Scriptures, their object being the mainte- 
nance of their high moral and religious standards. 
‘Yo train for citizenship isan ideal of more recent 
years. History and civics were the means by 
which the purpose might be accomplished. A 
high standard of citizenship should be main- 
tained. ‘The public schools should bring about 
the results; hence the public schools should be 
maintained at public expense, A_ still broader 
view is beginning to clarify to the vision of the 
educator, that it is the business of the school to 
fit the boy to take his place in the world of men, 
to make of hima being not only endowed with 
sharp intellect, refined sensibility and_ strong 
volition, but one with well-developed physique 
and skilled hand, able to meet the business prob- 
lems of the day, to produce his share of the 
nation’s wealth, capable of rendering his duty as 
a unit in society—in short to perform all the 
duties of life, not merely to his own advantage 
hut to the general good of all. And with all this 
isa definite body of practical, useful knowledge, 
and an awakened and enlightened spirit that 
renders life’s activities interesting and pleasurable. 
Joseph Cook, in one of his famous lectures, 
assumed the role of a sailor, and as he in mimic 
fashion dropped the line and lead over the side 
of the vessel, he would call out, ‘One thousand 
fathoms, seven hundred fathoms, four hundred 
fathonts, two hundred fathoms.’? Then looking 
out over his audience and pointing the index 
finger, he would say, ‘Young man, we near some 
country.”? So in the educational world, we near 
some country, Something is going to happen, — 
indeed is already happening. Less remarkable 
are the things happening than the methods by 
which they are brought to pass. The educational 
fraternity is being pressed into progressive meth- 
ols by what might seem to be outside interests. 
This, however, is exactly as it should be. ‘There 
is at present an interest among all classes of 
people in educational matters such as never ex- 
sted before. Farmers are demanding institutes 
asat no other time, are organizing and conduct- 
Ing clubs by the hundreds and thousands, are 
clamoring for extension schools—schools of from 
five toten days’ duration, held in the schoolhouse 
orin any convenient building in the neighboring 
town, Here lectures and demonstrations are 
given on topics of vital local interest, such as soil 
fertility, water-holding capacity of soils, crop 
rotation, value of legumes, care of poultry, dairy 
cow testing, seed corn testing, care of animals, 
how to plan a kitchen, handy home devices, ete. 
School officers are constantly on the lookout for 
teachers in the district schools who can teach 
nature study, elementary agriculture and give 
some elementary instruction in domestic science. 
Inisters are perfecting organizations within 
their own dna, as well as great federations, 
or the purpose of extending the doctrine of better 
4griculture, better roads, more trees—in short a 
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Oi Puritan fathers established schools that 


’ 
é From an address delivered before the Rural School Section of 
North Dakota Kducational Association. 


more prosperous, a healthier, happier, saner 
country life. 

Three years ago Minnesota established ten Put- 
nam schools and one year ago twenty more. 
‘These schools are revolutionizing the communities 
in which they have been placed, because they are 
touching the vital interests of those communities. 
They are hitching these schools to the affairs of 
life, Wisconsin has her agricultural high schools. 
Every applicant for a certificate to teach in the 
public schools of Wisconsin must pass an exami- 
nation in elementary agriculture before being 
licensed. North Dakota has her appropriations 
for agricultural high schools and state aid for 
progressive rural schools, Scarcely a state uni- 
versity or agricultural college is now without a 
regularly organized and active extension depart- 
ment. These departments are publishing in 
popular form a great deal of information on 
agriculture, nature study, domestic science, etc, 
They are putting out lecturers and conducting 


AMMAN ARCANUM 
"Gis the schoolhouse that stands by 
the flag, 
“Let the Nation stand by the school, 
*Gis the school bell that rings for our 
[= liberty old, 
= ‘Gis the schoolboy whose ballot shall 
rule, 


Ghe blue arch above us is liberty’s 
dome, 

Ghe green fields beneath us equal- 
ity’s home ; 

‘Ghe schoolhouse today is humanity's 
friend, 

“Let the people the flag and the 
schoolhouse defend. 

—Hezekiah Butterworth 
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correspondence courses, and five to ten-day ex- 
tension schools. ‘They are establishing and main- 
taining circulating package libraries. ‘They are 
active in organizing and encouraging boys’ and 
girls’ clubs. ‘These clubs are engaged along 
many lines of activity, such as corn and potato 
raising, poultry culture, fruit culture, canning 
and preserving of fruits, bird study, sewing, 
home decoration, etc. Nor are these activities 
confined to the colleges. High schools, especially 
of the Putnam ty; > in Minnesota, are carrying 
on these activities in their respective counties just 
as the colleges and universities are attempting to 
do in their states. ; 

**The existing gulf between school and home”’ 
is a phrase in common parlance. ‘The home ex- 
ists as one institution, the school as another. 
The two have but little common interest. Until 
this condition can be overcome, the rural school 
problem will continue a perplexing one. Home 
and farm problems must become a part of the 
school activities, and on the other hand the home 


and farm must be impregnated with a wholesome 
and an enlightened influence emanating from the 
school, How shall this result be accomplished ? 
“How shall the two institutions be brought into 
closer harmony and warmer sympathy ? 

Away back in 1885 the teachers of the eastern 
= of Oceana County, Michigan, organized at 

lesperia, a small inland town, what they chose 

to call The Teachers’ and Patrons’ Association. 
Their meetings were open to teachers, pupils and 
patrons alike. ‘Their programs consisted partly 
in entertainment features, partly in specialized 
educational problems, and partly in farm and 
home topics. What was the result? The meet- 
ings grew in popularity, interest and effective- 
ness. And to that little town, fourteen miles 
from a railroad, have been brought statesmen, 
orators, entertainers and educators of national 
fame to address audiences, not only of teachers 
but of farmers, farmers’ wives, farmers’ chil- 
dren,—all the people who make up the country 
community. ,The Hesperian movement has re 
sulted in more efficient teachers, better appointed 
school premises, more liberal and intelligent 
school officers. It has also resuited in’ better 
managed farms, better live stock, better roads, 
better homes—in general, a better standard of 
living in a country community. 

What is the secret of this unparalleled success ? 
It is the get-together spirit. Here teachers, 
farmers and home-keepers came into social con- 
tact, discussed one another's problems, got one 
another’s view point. Intelligent progress became 
the slogan, and success has crowned the effort. 

What is the rural problem of the day? It is 
the problem of the American farmer, of his 
financial welfare, of his home, of his social and 
moral status, of his education, of his perpetuity, 
The rural school must play a large and impor- 
tant part in the educational process, 

It is up to the country teacher to “start some- 
thing.’’ She must be in sympathy with her 
patrons and her surroundings. She must appreci- 
ate her patrons’ interests. She must know farm 
problems. In short, she must understand her 
own ecology. She must be a leader, It is not 
enough that she hears recitations in the little 
schoolroom from nine until four. Indeed, it is 
not enough that she conduct a most excellent 
school. She must be a teacher of men and 
women. She must suggest activities—put the 
vital forces of the district into action. Vet her 
organize at least one club at her schoolhouse, and 
let that club be comprehensive in its activities. 
The literary, the entertainment, the social, the 
agricultural, the educational, should all come in 
fora place on the program. Then will that 
community begin to show signs of life and 
activity, then will means be furnished to preserve 
the true type of American farmer as such—he 
who owns his own medium-sized farm, who pro- 
vides a comfortable home for his family, who 
lives an honest, intelligent, moral life and who 
leaves a creditable legacy of all these to his chil- 
dren. Such is the true type of American farmer, 
whom to perpetuate and improve is the function 
of the American country school. 
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My Success—How I Won It and Kept It 


THE LIFE-STORY OF CORDELIA B. FAULKNER 


Good pedagogical fiction ts tndecd hard to find, yet the Iditors of 
Normal Instructor confidently expect to provide some treats in this line 
We offer wt much satisfaction the first in- 
stalment of a three-part story by Mrs. Kanute Wilder Brown, a writer 
whose ability to picture life as she finds it ts winning for her increasing 


during the coming year. 


Part I. Failure 


WAS nine years old, a rosy-cheeked, curly- 

pated chub of a girl, racing down the street, 

around a corner, and up the avenue, pell-mell. 
Half-a-dozen other girls, some older, some 
younger, were racing too, and more joined us as 
we ran. 

Far in the distance, a black speck appeared at 
a cross street, and came toward us. — I pulled off 
my blue-straw sailor hat, and swung it by its 
elastic cord us a signal, 

The coming figure, growing more distinct, 
waved one hand in response. We dashed toward 
her—a quiet, sedate woman, always in black. 
**Doll,’? whose legs were longer than mine, 
reached her first, and took forcible possession of 
her right hand, but I, **Deel,”’ caught her left. 
We marched in triumph. The rest could only 
crowd about us, now on this side, now on that, 
while later comers must keep to the rear. 

The strong, firm hand squeezed mine cordially. 
“Dear little girl!’ she said, half under her 
breath. I sighed, speechlessly happy. ‘Then and 
there I saw that to be a loving and lovable teacher 
ina public school would be the most honorable, 
the most useful, the most delightful fate, for me, 
in all the world. 

Shall I generalize? Shall I point out that this 
was my first step toward success—to see my ideal 
clearly, and never again to forget the vision I had 
seen? 

I was sixteen years old. Father's business having 
prospered, mother developed social ambitions for 
me, She persuaded father to consent to send me 
to a fashionable finishing school for girls, or to 
a college, The fashionable-finishing-school prop- 
osition did not appeal to me, and I never con- 
sidered it seriously. 

In those days—the middle eighties—a college 
education for a girl was still an unusual thing— 
so unusual that I shook my head over it. I was 
acquainted with but one girl who was a college 
graduate. It happened that she wore high-heeled 
French shoes, and had a thin, corset-shaped figure, 
while her draperies and her hair exlibited the 
latest styles to be found in our little city. I also 
knew one normal school graduate, a country 
school teacher whom I had met in 
summer vacations at my grand- 
father’s. It happened that she wore 
broad, low-heeled shoes, and was 
guiltless of corset or pannier, 

**T don’t want to go to college,” 
I announced firmly.  “*I want to 
go toa normal school. [Tm going 
to be a teacher. My mind has been 
made up for years. ve quite 
decided, so there’s no use talking 
about anything else.”’ 

Of course | didn’t tell my parents 
what had decided me to be a 
teacher, nor what I judged colleges 
and normal schools by. !n fact, 
this is my first confession on the 
subject. Having always been shy 
in speaking of my personal affairs, 
it surprises me to find myself re- 
vealing them now. If the incidents 
given seem to be too slight to have 
determined my life-work and the 
kind of training I was to have for 
it, let others say if their own careers 
_and education were the fruit of 


Recorded by Fannie Wilder Brown 
IN ‘THREE PARTS 


fame. 


any larger seed; or let a psychologist ex- 
plain that the real cause of an action often lies 
far deeper than the superficial one we trace it to. 
lam telling my story as it seems to me, and I am 
not a psychologist. 
My parents shook their heads, as those who 

say, 

‘*When she will, * * depend on ’t, 

When she won't, * * endon’t.’’ 


The following September, I entered a Massa- 
chusetts State normal school. I was barely seven- 
teen and had spent but two years in our little 
high school, 

This may be marked as my second step toward 
success—to keep to the road I had chosen, in spite 
of the attempts of others to turn me this way or 
that. 


At that time, the length of the regular normal 
school course was two years, though an advanced 
course of four years was offered. Normal train- 
ing had not yet won popular approval; high 
school graduates were supposed to be able to teach 
without it, and in order to gain pupils who could 
show its value, the State was obliged to make the 
entrance examinations absurdly easy. Very 
wisely, under these conditions, it reviewed us in 
primary and grammar school studies while teach- 
ing us how to teach them; it gave us a sort of 
sketch or general topic-outline of each of the usual 
high school -ologies, -ometries, and -onomies, 
and taught us how to start a class in each; most 
important of all, it taught us how to study, and 
how to teach. 

‘The normal school of my choice was under a 
principal who had been either a pupil or a fellow- 
student of Professor Agassiz. He inspired us 
with a love of knowledge and a keen desire to 
gain it, and to gain it at first-hand, Having 
studied the rudiments of physiology, anatomy 
and zoology, I dissected a nestful of field mice 
slain by my grandfather’s mowing-machine the 
summer I was eighteen. And during that same 


summer, our hens having developed a disease un- 
known to the farmers thereabout, I learned by 
correspondence with the principal that they were 
suffering from a peculiar and little-understood 
variety of roup. 


{ doctored them according to 





“I bowed my head upon my desk and cried like a child.” 


teacher's carcer as told from the heroine's lips. 
interest with cach instalment and when the final word ts said, in the 
October issue, we predict that you will think with us that no finer, sub- 
tler piece of pedagogical fiction has been given to educational literature. 


“My Success—TTow I Won Itand Kept It” ts the record of a 


The story tncreases jn 


the principal’s directions, and all recovered ex. 
cept the one by whose dissection I had been able 
to describe the disease and secure a prescription 
for the rest of the flock. 

My father’s sudden death, leaving his affairs 
seriously involved, left me no choice but to 
graduate at the end of my second year, though | 
had decided to stay two years longer to take the 
work of the advanced course. My choice of a 
normal school instead of a college was now justi. 
fied. If I had chosen college, I should have been 
only finishing the high school course at this time, 
instead of being ready to teach, fitted to pay my 
own expenses and more. 

I have often been asked if, apart from the 
necessity of the case, I did not regret having 
chosen normal school instead of college training, 
No, never. I have often regretted not having had 
both, but it has been easier to make up college 
work, or partly to make it up, than it would have 
been to gain what I learned at the normal school, 
I could never have picked that up, I am sure, 
And my adoption of the normal method of think- 
img things out for myself was certaiuly my third 
step on the road to success. 

My first school, secured by the recommendation 
of the eg was in a mill town, consisting 
mainly of the Great House, where the superin- 
tendent of the mills and his family lived, the 
home of the gruff old doctor who was chairman 
of the school board and who lived near the primary 
school building and the houses of the “hands,” 
The best boarding-place I could find was ina 
brick block, with a French family, all “hands” 
except the housekeeper. 

I was to receive eight dollars a week. My 
room and board cost five. I sent a dollar anda 
half a week to my mother, did my own faundry- 
work, and wore last year’s suits, coat and hats all 
the year. 

My school, the second primary grade, was 
made up of children of foreign parentage or of 
foreign Hirth, most of them French or Italian. 
The law at that time allowed an assistant teacher 
in a room of fifty pupils. so the number in each 
grade was not allowed to rise above forty-nine. 
Whenever a new pupil appeared in the first grade 
—and that was where most new 
scholars did appear—a_ first-grade 
child was promoted to my room, 
and my best scholar had to be sent 
on to grade three, regardless of 
ability to do the work of grades one 
and two. The rule had not been 
invented to admit beginners only 
at the commencement of the terms. 

Many of my pupils did not speak 
English, nor understand it, 4! 
some never had been taught to hold 
a book in their hands, At least 
a dozen boys were almost fourteen 
years of age, and were in school on- 
ly because the law at that time Te 
quired them to be there fourteel 
weeks in the year, until they had 
reached that age. They were Ulr 
ruly and mischievous, and had bro- 
ken up the school twice during t 
previous year. 

The ringleader, Giacomo Ver 
tormented the smallest childret 
smoked cigarettes in the schoo 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Expressions from Leading Educators 


THE VIEWS OF FOUR STATE SUPERINTENDENTS ON SOME SUBJECTS OF VITAL INTEREST 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The purpose of this page ts to acquaint our 
readers with educators of today and we propose to make a special feature 
The teacher will learn much of educa- 
tional methods and progress through the expressions of men and women 


of this during the coming year. 


School Credit for Home Work 


Credit should be given where credit is due. The 


school in order to teach the whole child must take into 


account the whole activities of the child. The school 
js not an end in itself, neither are standings, nor even 
a knowledge of subjects an end in themselves. What 
we really want to do is to establish right habits of 
thought and conduct, ‘To do this it is necessary that 
school and home cooperate. It is impossible to co- 
operate very extensively on textbooks. Parents can- 
not be expected to know textbooks nor methods of in- 
struction, nor is it important that they should. The 
school, however, can cooperate on home work. It is 
the kind of work most people will have to do all 
through their lives, The school can make this work 
important and can dignify it, so it will not be drudg- 
ery but pleasure. ‘The happiest people I know are 
those who do the common things of life with joy, be- 
cause they put both taste and art into them. Happy 
is the man who has to work, and then, working, finds 
the thing he likes to do. People enjoy doing the things 
they can do well, 

This school recognition of home work makes the 
child appreciate his parents better and gives him the 
joy of sharing in home responsibility. The training 
of children is essentially a partnership matter between 
parents and teacher. In Oregon we now have many 
parents who realize as never before what a school can 
really do, and realize also their own responsibility in 
the bringing up of their children. 


S ff Werke. 


The Contribution of Public Schools to 
Civilization 

America’s public schools are on trial. ‘The educa. 
tional attitude is changing, and courses of study are 
being modified in harmony with the newer ideals. 
Whether these changes and methods of study are meet- 
ing modern requirements cannot be answered unless 
the chief purpose of public school instruction be 
defined. 

To the present writer, civilization means the realiza- 
tion in human institutions of the highest ideals—the 
best self—of any given citizenship, at any given time. 
Civilization of this type is largely the creation of gov- 
ernment, which is nothing less than the science and art 
of living together in organized communities so that 
righteousness may prevail. In short, the public schools 
exist for the making of citizens. Education, then, 
should present ‘ta content and method’’ conducive to 
character-building; to the formation of such a char- 
acter-type in its people as will make it possible for the 
United States to fulfil its mission. To be a represen- 
tative American citizen is to be adequate to all the 
demands of life, physical, mental, moral; and Ameri- 
can education should provide such intellectual material 
and use such pedagogical means as will train the 
future citizen to see, think, work, love, enjoy. 

Training of the senses, development of the reason, 
attainment of manual skill, evolution of conscious 
unity with all mankind, resulting in joyful achieve- 
ment—these are the tests of real education, ‘Trained 

ies and trained minds responsive to the call of duty 
are the requisites for the establishment of a real civil- 
lation, bor this the public schools exist, and when 
they shall fully measure up to the standard of their 
gteat destiny, the American Nation will have made its 
glorious dream come true. 


Trauy ©.C. Bragfnd 





L. R. ALDERMAN 
State Supt. of Public Instruction, Oregon 


’ 





MARY C. C, BRADFORD 
State Supt. of Public Instruction, Colorado 





ROSE A. BIRD-MALEY 
State Supt. of Public Instruction, Wyoming 





FRANCIS G. BLAIR 
State Supt. of Public Instruction, Illinois 


who are shaping affairs in the teaching realm. 
the four persons represented here to write briefly on certain subjects and 
we feel sure that their words will be read with very lively interest and ap- 
preciation, Sketches of careers of educators also will appear on this page. 


This magazine invited 


The Teacher’s Example 


The profound truth embodied in Hawthorne’s **he 
Great Stone Face’’ should especially be cherished by 
teachers. It should signify to them that the teacher 
should stand forth to his pupils as did the wonderful 
work of nature to the one who finally fulfilled the old 
prophecy. It should spur the teacher on to make his 
life and ideals such that those whose lives have been 
entrusted to him could gaze upon him with reverence 
and. affection, as did Ernest upon the Great Stone 
Face, and unconsciously grow to resemble him. 

Too often in the stress of everyday life, in the trials 
and disappointments that are incident to the teaching 
profession, in our earnest endeavors to build up the 
characters of the boys and girls of our nation, we for- 
get that, as teachers, we can accomplish more by ex- 
ample than by precept, and unconsciously allow our 
personality to become living exponents ot our trials 
and disappointments. 

Could only every teacher learn to remain as passive 
and noble in feature and expression through every 
trial and tribulation as did the Great Stone Face 
through all storms and ages, rich would be the chil- 
dren whose lot it would be to dwell in the presence of 
such a teacher—rich as Ernest in the benignant pres- 
ence of that Stone Face. Blessed would be the teacher 
who some day could look down, as did that Stone Face 
upon Ernest, and behold one of his children a counter- 
part of himself. Great would be the nation, for its 
citizens would be composed of well-balanced men and 
women with lofty res and determined purposes 


Ofer 4, Binet. Caches, 


A Message to Country Teachers 


No other school can be so close to the life and work 
of its people as the country school. No other teacher 
can so directly touch and mould the thought, the hab- 
its and the customs of her pupils and their parents as 
the teacher of the country school. 

First of all, your pupils are all sons and daughters 
of farmers. ‘lLheir home surroundings, their experi- 
ence, their work and their play have much in common. 
They have a like exposure to farm conditions, to 
knowledge of horses and cattle, sheep and hogs and 
chickens, corn and wheat and oats, They are famil- 
iar with the names of farm implements and animals 
and crops, and can use the figures of speech, the prov- 
erbs, the homely sayings of the farm folks. Here, 
then, is a background of common experience and com- 
mon-sense which the teacher may assume and use. 

Moreover, you are either in your schoolroom or in 
your laboratory all the blessed time if you live or 
hoard in the district, as I assume you do. You are 
breathing in the country air, soaking up its sunshine 
as well as its rain. You are sitting at a farm home 
table and eating of the products of the farm yard and 
garden and field. City bred though you may be, how 
can you avoid being caught up by the realness, the 
naturalness, the wholesumeness of it all? How can 
you prevent the contagion of it from rushing into your 
schoolroom and creating all things over anew into the 
likeness and spirit of the abundant life around it? 

It may be that when the reborn country school shall 
come unto its own, 1ts own will know it not, but it is 
part of vour work to prepare the farmer for the coming 
of this new school and to see that itcomes. The coun- 
try school teacher will determine the time and the 
mauner of its coming, for the reborn country school, 
when it appears, will be little other than the reborn 
country school teacher. 


MDG (Kec 
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The Law in its Relation to the Teacher—VI. 


REASONABLENESS OF RULES AND REGULATIONS 
By Harry R. Trusler, A. M., LL. B., Professor of Law University of Florida 


on the contrary, to keep him out. 





maintain liberal, impartial and discrim- 

inating views than it is upon the matter of 
reasouable rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of students. It is so easy to view these 
questions too much from the standpoint of one’s 
own interest. Just where to separate the juris- 
diction of the school on the one side from the 
civil rights of the pupils and their parents on the 
other side is a difficult problem. A recognition 
of this fact should fheite greater tact in avoiding 
the danger lincs of school administration. — Fol- 
lowing is a discussion of some of the problems 
that have been presented to the courts. 


UNREASONABLE TO ANTICIPATE THE 
RESULTS OF AN EXAMINATION 


In a well-considered decision of the California 
Supreme Court (68 Pac. Rep. 1029), it was held 
that the faculty of a normal school cannot de- 
prive a qualified student of the privileges of the 
school, under a resolution of the local board, on 
the assumption that they can arbitrarily decide 
him to be **disqualitied to become a teacher,’” and 
dismiss him from the school, although he has 
passed in all branches. except practice teaching, 
and has never failed in his examination on that 
subject. He had never taken an examination on 
practice teaching, because the faculty had 
“dropped”? him from the course for alleged un- 
fitness to become a teacher. Although the regular 
course in practice teaching was twenty weeks, one 
of the teachers testified that “‘tive weeks is the 
usual time for us to judge whether a teacher is 
failing or not. We pass judgment at the end of 
five weeks, and final judgment at the end of ten 
weeks.” 

In condemning such methods on the part of the 
faculty, the court said: **We do not think it 
within the power of the teachers to anticipate the 
result of the final examination, and exclude a 
student from the privileges of the school at any 
time they may elect to do so, simply because, in 
their judgment, he will never make a successful 
tencher.”’ It was claimed that because the court 
could not compel the faculty to grant the student 
a diploma (their judgment being conclusive as to 
whether or not a student had completed the 
course), it would consequently be a vain act to 
compel them to allow him to continue his studies 
with them. But the court said that the student’s 
right to a diploma was in no sense involved. He 
asked only to be permitted to enjoy the right 
given him by the law to pursue his studies in the 
school. ‘The right to be admitted to a normal 
school,’’ continued the court, “‘is as valuable a 
right as that entitling a child to be admitted to 
the primary or grammar schools, * * Prob- 
ably some who fail in their technical examina- 
tions are, by natural endowments and the training 
given, better fitted to impart instruction than 
others who receive diplomas. * * We do not 


Pioaint PS in no subject is it more difficult to 





The abbreviations in parentheses in this article are 
references to authorities, after the regular manner of 
lawyers in preparing their papers. The explanations 
of the abbreviations occurring in this article are: Pac. 
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porter. So. Rep.—Southern Reporter. Am. St. Rep. 

-American State Reporter. Cyc.—Cyclopedia of Law. 
IL. R. A.—Lawyer’s Reports Annotated. N. E.— 
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as relating to the jurisdiction of the teacher. 


of warning or of support, to say nothing of the interesting reading they afford. 
been: The Extent of the Teacher’s Authority; May Home Study be Required; Parent’s Duty of Signing Reports; 
Punishment of Absence or Tardiness; Immoral Conduct Outside of School; Parent's Misconduct ; 
Greek Letter Fraternities ; Reasonable Regulations. 
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think if a vain thing to grant plaintiff the rights - 
that he claims under the law.”’ 


COMPULSORY MANUAL LABOR 


A regulation that each scholar, when returning 
to school after recess, shall bring into the school- 
room a stick of wood for the fire is not **needful’’ 
for the government, good order and efficiency of 
the schools, and a scholar cannot be suspended for 
a refusal to comply with it (63 Wis. 254, 25 N, 
W. 102). In strongly condemning this rale, 
Chief Justice Cole adopted the following argu- 
ment: “Our public schools are organized and 
maintained for the,education and improvement 
of children in learning. Any rule or reg- 
ulation which has for its object anything outside 
of the instruction of the pupil—the order req- 
uisite for instruction—is beyond the province of 
the bourd of education to adopt. The require- 
ment that school children should bring up wood, 
when not by way of punishment or discipline for 
misconduct, has nothing to do with the education 
of the child. It is nothing but manual labor, 
pure and simple, and has no relation to mental 
development, If a child can be compelled to 
bring up wood, he can be made to saw and split 
it before it is brought up; he can be compelled 
to bring it to the school-yard and throw it im the 
basement; he can be made to clear the sidewalk 
of snow, wash the windows, or do any other 
menial work about the schoolhouse and ground, 
* * We therefore think the rule or regulation 
requiring the pupil to bring up wood for use in 
the schoolroom was one which the board had no 
right to make and enforce,”’ 
INCIDENTAL FEES FOR HEAT, LIGHT 

AND WATER 

While it is unlawful for the school authorities 
to compel pupils to contribute manual labor for 
the purpose of keeping the schoolroom comfort- 
ably heated or lighted, it is vet possible for the 
same objects to be accomplished lawfully by an- 
other method. Wherever necessary a reasonable 
incidental fee may be imposed for heating or 
lighting the schoolroom, and in case of the fail- 
ure of the pupil to pay the same, he may be ex- 
pelled, In 1908 a county school board of Ala- 
buna adopted arule authorizing the district trus- 
tees **to assess and collect an incidental fee from 
each pupil of not less than twenty-five cents or 
more than one dollar; provided, that children of 
indigent parents may be excused from paying 
this fee,”” Acting thereunder the trustees of a 
certain district levied an incidental fee of thirty- 
five cents upon each pupil in attendance. Hav- 
ing been denied the privileges of the school on 
account of a failure to pay this fee, one of the 
pupils brought suit against the district trustees 
for damages. The defendants pleaded in defense 
that the fee was ce tone: necessary for the purpose 
of providing wood and water for the school and 
that there was no other money available for the 
purchase of these necessaries. This defense was 
sustained, the court saying (52 So. Rep. 525): 
“It is manifest that the Code relating to the 
public school system of the state contemplates 
that tuition shall be absolutely free to all -minors 
of the state over the age of seven. We think, 
however, there is a well defined distinction be- 
tween tuition and a reasonable incidental fee for 
heating and lighting the schoolroom. When the 
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statute makes no provision for a fund for this 
purpose, the county boards have a right to pre- 
scribe a reasonable method for the raising and 
collection of this fund, and to delegate the 
authority to the district boards and teachers to 
enforce said rules. We also think that the re- 
quirement of a reasonable incidental fee for this 
purpose, as a condition precedent to attendance is 
contemplated by the statute in the absence of any 
special provision for same and that the rule set 
up was a reasonable one and a good defetise to 
the plaintiffs action,” 

The same distinction between tuition and a fee 
for incidental expenses has been maintained by 
the Supreme Court of Wisconsin (11 N. W, 472), 
A statute of that state provided that “*no student 
who shall have been a resident of the state for 
one year next preceding his admission shall be 
required to pay any fees for tuition in the uni- 
versity,’’ etc. A student was excluded from the 
University of Wisconsin because he refused to 
pay an incidental fee of four dollars. In apply. 
Ing for a mandamus to compel his admission, the 
student alleged that such charge compelled resi- 
dent students of the state to pay tuition under the 
name and ina the guise of incidental expenses. In 
a well-reasoned opinion the validity of the fee 
for incidental expenses was sustained, the court 
saying: “We must, therefore, hold that the stat- 
utory prohibition against’ exacting “fees for 
tuition’ does not incluce or reach the incidental 
expenses for heating, lighting public halls, ete., 
complained of”? 

SATISFACTION FOR THE INJURY OF 
SCHOOL PROPERTY 

It appears from the decisions that a number of 
schools have adopted rules substantially like the 
following regulation of a Michigan district: 
**Pupils who shall, in any way, deface or injure 
the school building, outhouses, furniture, maps, 
or anything else belonging to the school, shall be 
suspended from school until full satisfaction is 
made.”? Invariably the courts have pronounced 
such a regulation unreasonable and void. Such 
a rule, if expressly confined to malicious or wil- 
ful injury of school property, doubtless is unob- 
jectionable (43 N. W. 996), but in so far as it 
applies to negligent. careless, or accidental acts, 
it has been repeatedly refused judicial sanction, 
As the Supreme Court of Indiana says (9 Am. 
St. Rep. 820): ‘*Carelessness on the part of chil- 
dien is one of the most common, and yet one of 
the least blameworthy, of their faults. “To pun- 
ish a child for carelessness in any case is to pun- 
ish it. where it has no purpose or intent to do 
wrong or violate rules. But beyond this, no rule 
is reasonable which requires of the pupils what 
they cannot do. The vast majority of pupils, 
whether large or small, have no money at their 
command by which to pay for school property 
which they injure or destroy by carelessness of 
otherwise, If required to pay tor such property 
they would have to look to their parents or guat- 
dians for the money, — If the parent or guardiat 
should not have the money, or should refuse to 
give it to the child, the child would be left sub- 
ject to punishment for not having done what it 
had no power to do.”” 

The whole matter is thus summed up by the 
Supreme Court of Iowa (9 N. W. 356): The 


(Continued on page 50) 
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How to Teach Conservation of National Beauties and Resources 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK AS A TYPE 


By Philip Emerson, Principal of Cobbet School, Lynn, Mass. 


teach, it should discover a gencral truth 
of wide application as well, as specific 
knowledge of particular importance. Our Nat- 
jonal Park is worth knowing because of its natural 
wonders and its value as a public vacation resort. 
I recall reviewing for a publishing house the man- 
uscript for a supplementary reader, which finely 
resented these phases of the subject, in relating 
the tour of a family- party through the Park. 
was obliged to report, however, that the book, 
interesting as it was in subject and treatment. 
failed to realize the values of the 
topics considered, There was no presen- 
tation of the relation of this first and 
greatest of national parks to our general 

licy of conservation; no suggestion 
that in any home community there were 
views, sites and areas which should be 
preser ved by the local public for the 
enjoyment of all in present and future. 

To establish a general truth in geog- 
raphy the study of a type, such asthe — 
National Park, gives a clear basis. The @ 
type should be presented as vividly as 
means make possible, as fully as time 
may allow. In the present instance, the 
picture is the best means of placing the “4 
facts before the pupils. ‘The stereoscope 
presents them most naturally, for when 
the world is shut out by the hood of the instru- 
ment, and double vision seems to have set the 
pupil where he looks down into the Yellowstone 
(Canon or far across the forests of the Great Di- 
vide, he can almost believe himself to have been 
transported to this wonderland. Each pupil 
studies a scene for himself ; it is independent work. 

Our school outfit also includes a reflectoscope, 
for thereby one may place before all the class at 
once the enlarged reflected image of each of any 
collection of colored postcards gathered as the 
gifts of graduates and friends of the school who 
visit the Nationa! Park and other scenes of inter- 
est, The stereoscope favors independent stucy, 
of which we have too little. . The reflectoscope, 
or the stereopticon, gives basis for study by a 
class as a group, for teaching and discussion as 
ona field trip. 

In teaching our great wonders, secure railroad 
booklets and folders and special books at the l- 
brary. Invite an eye wit- 


Wiese itt particular subject one has to 


tion shows a most gratifying interest in, and 
knowledge of the subject, as well as admirable 
training in the free use of English. 

In addition to pictures by camera and_ pencil, 
the word-pictures of keen observers should be 
utilized. These are best if heard at first hand 
from some friend of the school who will come in, 
tell of his trip, show his postcards, and make the 
Park real by this other factor of personal in- 
terest. Some of the school readers contain de- 


scriptions of the Park which possess the literary 
value calculated to aid in interpreting the pic- 





ANTELOPE GRAZING AT ENTRANCE OF YELLOWSTONE PARK 


tures and arousing enthusiasm. <A fine example 
is Kipling’s account of his visit to geysers and 
canon, contained in the Kipling Reader of D. 
Appleton & Co. 

The comparison of the time when this great 
Wonderland was unknown to white man with the 
present day will stimulate imagination: The com- 
parison of untainted beauty with that marred by 
unsightly buildings will arouse the protective 
spirit, 

By such means the pupils may come to know 
with keen interest the magnificent geysers, the 
beautiful terraces of the hot springs, the grand 
canon and falls of the Yellowstone, the far 
stretching forests that clothe the western slopes, 
the wild animals that here escape both trapper 
and hunter and somewhat lose their fear of man, 
Now, then, is the time to hark back to the days 
when rumors of this wonderland, so full of 
nature’s marvels, reached the world. Now the 


time to read extracts from Parkman’s **Oregon 
Trail”? and like works, to tempt at least some 
children to read more, and vividly to place before 
all a picture of the days when mighty herds of 
buffalo thundered across the plains, when elk, 
deer and antelope were abundant, when beaver 
and other furbearers lived beside every stream in 
the mountain forests. In contrast, depict the 
few small herds of buffalo yet alive, most of these 
in captivity, half-domesticated ; the disappearance 
of the wild life once so abundant. Compare the 
wild grandeur and unspoiled beauty of the Yel- 
lowstone with the factories that rise above 
the barren American wall of Niagara 
Gorge, marring its beauty. Awaken 
gratitude that this spacious National 
Park, miles in extent, was preserved to 
the nation, instead of being given away 
or sold for a song, to be exploited for the 
benefit of a few. Here for all time men 
may escape the care and worry of busi- 
ness, pressure and renew strength and the 
ideals of noble life amid these invigora- 
ting mountain wilds and sublime scenes. 


Associate the Yellowstone Park with 
our other great national parks and forest 
reservations. Read descriptions by noted 
authors. Take up ‘some patriotic poems 
dealing with pride in our scenic beauties. 


The National Park as a type should be ussoci- 
ated with the other national parks and the forest 
reservations, two of which adjoin the National 
Park, From the first a map should be used. ‘The 
government maps, which may be obtained through 
senators or representatives, show all forest reser- 
vations, parks, and Indian reservations clearly. 
The class then study more briefly the Grand Canon 
of the Colorado, the Yosemite Valley, the Big 
Trees of California, Crater Lake, the Petrified 
Forest of Arizona, the many extensive forest 
reservations of western mountain slopes and high 
plateaus, and the new reservations of the Appala- 
chians, ‘The best brief description of them all is 
probably that in the concluding chapter of Fair- 
bank’s school reader, “*The Western United 
States.’? (D. C. Heath & Co.) The finest and 
most interesting descriptions are of course found 
in the works of John Muir, who knows many of 
them so intimately. Some paragraphs of his 
adventures and excursions 








ness of the scenes to give a 
talk to the pupils. 

Before these two pieces 
of equipment were secured 
we made much more use of 
the finely illustrated book- 
lets and folders, such as 
the **Wonderland Annual’’ 
of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. Some of the 
folders showed the strong 
coloring of the hot springs 
and the walls of the Yellow- 
stone Canon most vividly. 
Our city library possesses 
government reports and 
other books whose — illus- 
trations of the Yellowstone 
country may be seen by the 
children, For a class les- 
son, our special teacher 
cooperates with the librari- 
ain choosing the books 
and placing slips in each, 
hoting just what parts to 
fead and what topics or 
questions to study. Asa 
Tesult of such careful prep- 
aration for a library les- 
$on, the succeeding recila- 





THE GREAT, OR LOWER, FALL OF THE YELLOWSTONE-310 FEET HIGH 


may beread to children with 
good results. It would be 
well to give abler pupils 
special assignments of par- 
ticular topics or parks on 
which to report after work 
in the public library or with 
reference books supplied at 
school, The time will be 
well spent if iteventuates 
in such increase in patri- 
otic pride and devotion as 
speaks in van Dyke's 
**America:”” 

‘*T love thine inland seas, 
Thy groves of giant trees, 

Thy rolling plains; 

Thy rivers’ mighty sweep, 
Thy mystic canyons deep, 
Thy mountains wild and steep, 

All thy domains, 

ia * oo . 
‘€O land beyond compare, 

Thee I love best!’’ 

The object of the lesson 
is reached here: why con- 
servation is so important ; 
draw out the reasons. 


The study of these na- 





tional parks, for pleasure, 
and the great forest reserva- 
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tions, for protit, should lead out into knowledge of the 


national policy of conservation, To approach 
this, children must recall knowledge of the 
pioneer days, east, then westward, when 
forests had to be laboriously cut down 
and destroyed to make way for culti- 
vation; then the years when the great 
pine forests of the Eastern states 
and the Great Lake region were 
rapidly and wastefully cut away, 
to be sold at prices but a fraction 
of those now charged for lum- 
ber. The primeval forest is 
yone, save in areas on the Cas- 
cade slopes: spruce and hem- 
lock boards which were once ¥ 
scorned are now costly lumber. 
Elsewhere in the world, as in 
China and parts of southern 
Europe, the process has gone far- 
ther. ‘The forests have all been cut 
away, the soil has been 
swept from steep slopes, 
valleys have been. over- 
spread with coarse, infertile 
debris, and once populous 
districts no longer afford 





sustenance to man. The 
same process has com- 
menced here: the river 


floods rise higher and more 
suddenly, for when — the 
forests are cut on the Ap- 
palachian slopes the snows 
melt more quickly, no spongy forest floor holds 
back the rains. Soils are lost from the bared 
slopes about tributary headwaters, and the delta 
farms behind the levees of the Mississippi are 
laid waste. 

But deforestation is not to proceed: the nation 
and the states are setting the example of proper 
forestry and of afforestation, ‘They are planning 
to develop all natural resources, that are public 
property so as to make them productive for the 
future as well as for the present; while new laws 
encourage citizens to take like action. 

Take up now the public arcas of land in or near 
the home town or city. 

At this stave of the study, interest should cen- 
ter on the home state community. Many states 
have at least small reservations,—forests, moun- 
tain tops, or parks. Not a few cities and towns 
have parks and sites of natural beauty reserved 
as public property. For example, Cobbet pupils 
study the history of **Lynn Woods,” a tract of 
rugged, ledgy upland hills, which the city holds 
as a wild park. The colonial settlers on the plain 
beside the harbor owned woodlots in this tract. 
Two wolf pitswh.ch they dug there nearly three 
‘enturies ago are still preserved, Uncanny 
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legends of pirates, and treasure deep in Dungeon 
Rock, are told. 

Public spirited citizens who loved natural 
beauties aroused others to the values of this un- 
settled woodland adjoining the city, years ago; 
raised money for the purchase of many acres and 
so aroused public interest as to secure 
action by the city government toward 
its acceptance, extension and care. Just 
above the city rises High Rock, an out- 
lying spur of the upland rim of the 
Boston lowland basin, which affords 
so commanding a view along the coast 
that it is held as a public park. 

Along our” water front runs a 
magnificent boulevard of the Metropoli 
tan system of perks and parkways that 
surround Boston, the creation of the 
State of Massachusetts acting in_ the 
interest of Greater Boston. The city is 
now moving slowly to the creation of 
a public strip of park and playground, 
with walks and drives, about Flax Pond, 
where the colonists once retted their flax, 
and which today supplies the city with 
much of its ice and so much of its water 
sports as to require a paid life- 
saver to patrol its waters, Justin time to 
preserve its shores to general usefulness, 
public spirited citizens have aroused the city 
government and popular interest to move 
tor its public development. Action is being 
pushed also toward the acquisition and de- 
velopment of further vacant areas as play- 
grounds. In this movement the children 
share, 

Where there is no public park, commons, 
or recreation grounds, foster the sentiment 
foward getting: such. 

A study of our National Park and policy 
of conservation ought to be related always 
to the study of the natural beauties or 
possibilities of development for public 
enjoyment of places in the children’s home 
district. They should learn) what has al- 
ready been done to preserve for public use 
the woodlands or waters, the-shores or out- 
looks near their homes. If nothing has 
been done, it is high time that the children 
took thought as to what might and should 
be done; they may rouse their: parerts to 
the value of conservation work undertaken 
elsewhere and to the need of action at home. 
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HEIGHT OF WATER 125 TO 150 FEET 
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If the home town seems to possess uo area of special 


worth, then accounts of the transformation of 
swampy shures into beautiful waterside 
parks, and the creation of charming 
New England “commons”? with their 
high over-arching elms, by the pub. 

lic spirited action of a few citi- 
zens a century or so ago, may sug- 
gest what may be done in creat. 

ing beauties for public delight 

where none seem to exist, 

Thus school Arbor Day cele- 

brations and tree planting 

may take on new dignity and 

meaning, and may awaken 

action by adult citizens. And 

if some new movement is afoot 

in state or nation to set aside 
another park or forest reserva 
lion, or to preserve some water 
fall or other natural wonder to 
the public and posterity, — 
let the children write their 
legislative representative, 
with their parents’ accom- 
panying endorsement, ask- 
ing his support for the 
measure, 

In brief, arouse the chil- 
dren to keen interest in, 
and appreciation of our, 
wonderfully grand — and 
beautiful natural scenery, 
our most. valuable natural 
resources of forest and mineral wealth and 
waterpower; then arouse their enthusiasm to 
do their part and use their influence to further 
the conservation of all such public possessions, 
first of all near their home, and then in state and 
nation. 











FIREHOLE RIVER IN YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Subjects for Compositions Relating to 
Conservation 
Relation of Forest to Stream-fow. 
What a Timber Famine would Mean. 
Illustrated Talk on Tree Seeds. 
Our Forest Wealth. 
Some Birds that I Know. 
Famous Trees. 
History of Arbor Day. 
How the Trees Breathe and Grow. 
Tenants of the Irees. 
Our Dependence upon ‘Lrees, 
My Favorite Songster. 
My Favorite Flower. 
My Favorite Tree. 
Paper Making from Wood. 
Kvergreen ‘Trees. 
Deciduous Trees. 
Poems about Trees and Their Authors. 
Camping in the Woods. 
Description of Yellowstone National Park, 
Description of Yosemite Valley. 
Description of Glacier National Park. 
“Which of our Great National Parks I Most 
Desire to sce. 
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It is to help girls attain some 
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Girl Pioneers of America 


There ts an increasing favorable sentiment towards organisation of 
such play as ts conducive to the promotion of womantiness and manliness, 
Many teachers will be glad to know about the Girl Proncers of America; — sine. 
what the organication stands for, dnd Just how to 
We hope that this article will be the means of adding to the and girls. —THE EDITORS, 


bra Ne hh, 


THE SONG OF THE GIRT, PIONEERS 
Official Song written for tie Pioneers by Chiel Pio- 
neer Lina Beard. 
(June, ‘Maryland! My Maryland’) 
We laugh, we sing, we jump, we cun, 
We're Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 
We’re always having lots of fun, 
We Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 
The wild birds answer to our call, 
These feathered friends in trees so tall, 
We learn to know them one and all; 
We’re Pioneers, true Pioneers. 
Refrain 
We’re Pioneers, Girl Pioneers ; 
We're Pioneers, Girl Pioneers ; 
We will be brave and kind and true; 
We’re Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 
The shadows tell us time of day ; 
We’re Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 
The stars are friends and show the way 
To Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 
The water lets us swim and float 
And on its bosom row our boat; 
We fish, we sail, we skim, we float; 
We Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 


Refrain— 


The wind and rain, as they pass by. 
Pioneers, brave Pioneers, 

Now seein to sing and give the cry 
Ot Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 

We build our fire, we make our camp, 


We pitch our tent out from the damp; 
The out-door fire, it is our lamp; 
We're Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 
Refrain 
We stick to work until it’s done, 
We Pioneers, Girl Pioneers; 
We never from our duty run, 
We Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 
We learn to cook, to sew, to mend, 
To sweep, to dust, to clean, to tend, 
And always willing hands to lend; 
We’re Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 


Refrain 


HE first meeting of the Girl Pioneers was 
T held in Flushing, New York, February 8, 

1912, and it was then that the active work 
of the organization began, but the fundamental 
plas had been worked out and copyrighted two 
years previously, in 1910, by Miss ina Beard, 
the founder. 

The organization has for its foundation truth, 
honesty and trustworthiness. Its aim is to de- 
velop girls and bring out the sterling qualities of 
heartand mind, and to train 
the hands to do and to make. 


conception of their own wonder- 
ful possibilities for good, and 
lead theni to cultivate strength 
of character, and develop in 
themselves that which is best 
and truest. Girls learn to accept 
responsibility, to regard the 
rights of others, and respect 
the property of others. ‘They 
play their games fairly, take 
defeat gracefully, cheer the vic- 
tor, bit are not conceited with 
their own success. 

One aim of the Girl Pioneer 
organization is to qualify girls 
for competent homemakers and 
to fit them to become com- 
panionable, dependabie and 
trustworthy wives, and wise, 
careful, conscientious mothers; 
also to help them to be kind, 





By Lina Beard, the Founder 


go about to form a 











GIRL PLONEERS TELLING TIME BY SHADOWS 


for it has been truly said that next to his mother 
a sister is the one a boy loves best, and who does 
most in shaping his character. 

Girls are trained to appreciate good health and 
to keep themselves well and strong, First aid to 
the injured is one of the many helpful and prac- 
tical subjects taken up in the movement, and 
Pioneers are taught what to do in case of acei- 
dent, and how to avoid accident and illness. 
Also, they learn to care for infants and little 
children. 

Girl Pioneers learn the practical government 
of their country, state and city. 

Special emphasis is given to the appreciation 
and love of the big outdoors, and Pioneers are 
taught to know the wild birds, the untamed 
animals, and nature-craft in all its various won- 
derful phases. ‘They study the stars, and are en- 
couraged to look upon trees and growing things 
as their friends, as well as the birds and animals. 
They learn to love them and protect them. 

Pioncers build fires in the open and cook and 
live out-of-doors whenever it is possible, always 
camping when opportunity offers. 


numbers of Girl Pioneers. 


We shall be glad to receive accounts from 


teachers who form branches, with a view of publishing themin this maga- 
The founder of the Girl Pioneers and the writer of this article is 
the well known author of the many works devoted to handicraft for boys 


‘The organization stands for peace—peace in 
the home among brothers and sisters, peace in the 
school playground, peace wherever people come 
together, national peace and international peace. 

Girl Pioneers are kind and thoughtful for others 
even if it isonly to knock banana or orange skins 
off the sidewalk that another person may not slip 
and fall from treading upon the peeling. 

While the movement believes in, and provides 
for, many helpful, wholesome field sports, and 
various games and wholesome activities both out- 
doors and indoors, these are selected and given, 
not alone for the enjoyment and training they 
offer the Pioneers, but primarily for opportunity 
they give for developing character and helping 
girls to bring out the latent virtues which lie 
dormant within them. ‘Their courage, loyalty, 
honesty, uprightness, truthfulness, dependability, 
bravery, both moral and physical, their self-re- 
liance, kindness, gentleness, unselfishness, hel p- 
fulness, regard forthe rights of others, in short, 
their true womanliness, 

We would have all girls become the noble, 
splendid women they were intended to be. It is 
for this purpose that the Girl Pioneer organiza- 
tion was founded and now exists. 

‘The organization is divided into groups and 
bands. Each group takes the name of an Ameri- 
can wild bird, and the bands are numbered, 
When you are ready to organize, call the girls to- 
gether, divide them into groups of six or eight 
each; then bring two or more groups together 
and they will constitute a band. Each band must 
be under a Director twenty-one years of age or 
more. Make a list of the names, ages, and ad- 
dresses of members of each band and send them 
to headquarters. 

The list should be like example as follows: 


GIRL, PIONKERS OF NEW YORK CITY 
BAND NO, 12 
Flicker Group 
Age Address 

Director—Icy Carter 30 80 Lincoln St. 

Leader—Mary Smith 14 100 Washington St. 

Assistant Leader—Jane Gray 13 39 Mouroe St. 

Lucile Withers 15 64 Union St. 

Barbara Bartlett 14 217 Main St. 

Sara Graham 14 39 Douglass St. 

Daisy Johnson 13 99 Maple St. 

Kingfisher Group 
FMGUOP cckdivecintigpscdons oe Creer cccccccccnccocces 


PSOTREATIE & . 6.020.0:003 906 000 5400 CM aeenaens Rineme coves 
etc., etc., etc. 











good sisters to their brothers, 


A GIRL PIONEER DIRECTOR TELLING A PIONEER STORY TO HER BAND 


Girls elect a leader and an 
assistant leader from members 
of their group. Each group 
elects its own, 

A band may start with. one 
group and build up others. A 
group may start with three 
members and add others, 
Schools, Sunday schools, play- 
grounds, societies, organiza- 
tions, clubs, institutions, col- 
leges, and camps may join the 
organization of the Girl Pio- 
neers ina body, or they may 
form groups and bands among 
their number, 

There is no age limit after 
a girl attains the age of twelve 
years, but junior bands may be 
formed of girls under twelve 
years who train for full mem- 
bership while attaining the 
required age. 








‘here are three classes for 
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which the girls qualify—third class, second class 
and first class, 

The straightforward pledge is: I will speak 
the truth at all times. 1 will be honest in all 
things. I will obey the Pioneer Law. 

‘The law embodies the possibilities for good in 
all girls, which they live up to naturally and 
happily. 

LAW 
Each girl when joining a group learns this law. 


1. A Girl Pioneer is trustworthy. 
2. A Girl Pioneer is helpful and kind. 
3. A Girl Pioneer is reverent, . 

4. A Girl Pioneer chooses happy, cheerful, whole- 
some topics for conversation. 

5. A Girl Pioneer keeps herself physically well and 
strong. 

6. A Girl Pioneer is self-respecting and keeps her 
thouglits clean, 

7. A Girl Pioneer is brave, 

8. A Girl Pioneer is loyal. 

g. A Girl Pioneer does not speak ill of anyone. 

to, A Girl Pioneer is cheerful. 

it. A Girl Pioneer is industrious and thrifty. 

12. A Girl Pioneer always remembers that people are 
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worth more than money or things, and the Girl Pioneer 
values another for what that other really is, not for 
What she has, 


Some of the home industries are: Sanitation, 
accounts, bed-making, house-cleaning, home re- 
pairing of house and furniture, service, manige- 
ment, cooking, canning and preserving, sewing, 
mending, garment making, millinery, miscel- 
laneous, 

Our list of games and activities is too long to 
be given here, but the following will convey the 
general trend of work and play: 


GAMES AND ACTIVITIES 


Group and individual work is to be selected under 
the guidance of the Director, and practiced by girls 
under their Leader. Girls must prove to their Leader 
their ability to swim before gaining permission to go 
out boating. 

Swimming, boating, rowing, canoeing, 
driving, folk danciny, coasting, skating. 

Field sports must be played under rules for girls. 

Tent making, camp cooking, bed making of boughs 
and leaves. 


riding, 


June 1913 


suilding, guarding and extinguishing camp fires, 
Wooderatt, gardening, star-eralt, Cloud-study, shadow. 
study, weather wisdom, animals, birds, wild flowers 
vrasses, Water plants, fish, reptiles, minerals, stones, 
trees, birds’ nests, birds’ egys, seed vessels, tent furni. 
ture, tent comforts, weaving, pottery, basketry, dye. 
inv, spinning, stenciling, jewelry making, metal 
work, lace making, embroidery, toy makiny, mis. 
cellaneous, 


The Girl Pioneer uniform is manufactured by 
the same man who makes the Boy Scout uni- 
forms. It has been worked out with much 
thought and has special features peculiar to itself 
which make it useful in First Aid work. ‘The 
uniform is protected and all rights are reserved, 
only Girl Pioneers being allowed to wear il. 

Pioneers have their badges, for third, second 
and first class, also merit badges and_ honor 
badges. They have their salute, which means a 
brave heart, an honest mind, and a resourceful 
hand. They have their banners, cheers and _ song, 

For further information regarding Girl Pioneers of 


America apply to Miss A. B. Beard, Secretary, Gir] 
Pioneer Headquarters, 63 Jamaica Ave., Flushing, L,I, 


How the Desert was Made to Bloom 


By John Henry Evans 


Instructor in Latter-Day Saints High School, Salt Lake City 


a long train rolled out of a new town on 

the Missouri river and wiggle-wagyled its 
way slowly over the wide prairie toward the west. 
I say slowly because it was not a train of cars 
pulled by a great putting engine, but a train of 
covered wagons drawn by horses and mules. 
‘There were seventy-three of them, carrying one 
hundred and forty-three men, three women, and 
two children, with food enough to last them a 
whole year, and all kinds of farm tools. 

Who were these people and where were they 
going? 

They were Mormons, or, as they called them- 
selves, Latter-day Saints. Not that they con- 
sidered themselves better than other folk. They 
had taken the name of Saints merely because they 
thought every one who truly believed in Christ 
should try to be a good man or a good woman— 
a saint, in short,—and the word latter-day only 
marked them off from the Saints who lived in the 
days when Jesus was on the earth nineteen hun- 
dred years ago. Other people called them Mor- 
mons because they believed in the Book of Mor- 
mon, which, they said, had been given to their 
first leader, Joseph Smith, by an angel. | At one 
time they had lived in Missouri and Illinois with 
many thousand others of the same religion, but 
nearly all the Mormons had by this time left 
these states and made settlements on the prairies 
hetween the two great rivers. And these one 
hundred and forty-eight persons—the hardiest 
and the ablest they could find in all the camps of’ 
the Mormons—were now on their way to find a 
home still farther in the West. Their leader was 
Brigham Young. 

You may be sure they did not have an easy 
time of it. At least they did not have such an 
easy time as we do who travel from sea to sea in 
beautiful Pullman cars, looking out of the win- 
dow to enjoy the scenery. The sun poured down 
its burning rays upon them, for it was mid- 
summer, and hotter and drier than they had been 
used to. Sometimes the wind blew furiously, 
but always the dust rose into the air and came 
down again and whitened everything. ‘They had 
to make their own roads as they went, and every 
one knows how hard it is to make a new road, 
They cut away the brush and trees, they built 
rafts and bridges, and they waded all the streams 
that were not tou deep. Up the high mountains, 
capped with snow, and down through the echoing 
canyons went these strong men and women, sing- 
ing and shouting. The only human beings they 
met on the way were some Jndians, wild and 
more than half naked, riding on ponies, some 
white men from Missouri on their way to Oregon, 
and a few trappers—men, that is, who caught 


Ori DAY when your grandfather was a boy, 


and killed beavers, minks and other animals for 
their skins. ‘There were pleuty of wolves, moun- 
tain lions, bears, deer and buffaloes along the 
way, who looked out of their sly, watchful eyes 
and wondered what was going on. 

About one thousand miles from where they 
came was a valley. It was called the Basin of 
the Great Salt Lake. ‘They knew it was there, 
for the map said so, But they could fiid out 
nothing else about it, For all they knew, it was 
the most beautiful valley or the ugliest in’ the 
world. But whether it was a good place or a 
bad, that was where they were going. It was the 
place they had set their hearts on. And_ they 
were anxious to learn more about it. So they 
asked all the trappers they met what it looked 
like. Most of them had never seen the valley, 
but one of them—his name was Bridger—said he 
had been there. 

**Is it a good place?’ Brigham Young asked. 

**No,”? Bridger answered. “‘It’s a dry, bare 
spot. Nobody can live there except coyotes and 
cricket-eating Indians!”’ 

**We’re going there,’’ said Mr. Young. 

*“Well,”’ replied the trader, “Ill give you a 
thousand dollars for the first bushel of corn you 
can grow there.”’ 

And the Mormons moved on. 

When they came to the rim of the Basin they 
stopped to look down into and over the valley. 
It stretched out for many miles before them and 
up and down to their right and left. Away over 
on the other side was a great lake shining and 
sparkling in the sunlight like a sea of glass. 
A river ran from north to south, and creeks 
flowed here and there out of the canyons into the 
river, Everywhere else it was as dry and white 
asa brickyard. It was very discouraging—all 
but the beautiful lake. ; 

‘**Let’s go on another thousaud miles!’’ ex- 
claimed the women. ‘*We'd rather do that than 
stay here!”’ 

Many of the men were of the same opinion. 
But Brigham Young and a few other men felt 
differently about it. ‘They looked at the valJey 
with the eye of the mind. They saw it filled with 
pone and farms and pastures, with houses and 

arns and cattle. And so the leader said— 

**This is the place—drive on!”’ 

And the wagons rolled on down into the valley 
and stopped not far from one of the streams that 
ceme out of the canyon. 

That was on the morning of the twenty-second 
of July, sixty-six years ago. As soon as the 
pioneers had chosen a good camping place, they 

ot together, knelt down and, like the Puritan 
athers, thanked God for guiding them safely to 
this place, and prayed that He would bless them 


in their new home. ‘They prayed also that He 
would bless the seed they were about to plant in 
the earth, that it might yield them a_ harvest. 
Then they set to work with a right good will 
plowing the ground. But they found it extremely 
dry and hard. ‘They broke plowshare after plow- 
share. ‘Then they stopped work and _ began to 
think. What could they do? They must not go 
on breaking their shares like this or they would 
have none at all. Still the ground would have 
to be plowed, else they could grow nothing, and 
then they would all starve! It was a very bad 
box they were in. 

But one of the men had a bright idea. ~ ** Let’s 
put a dam in that creek,’’ he said, **and flood the 
ground. ‘hen we can plow it.”” 

‘**A capital idea!’ the rest cried out. ‘*Why 
didn’t we think of that before ?”’ 

And so they made a dam in the stream and 
flooded the ground they wanted to plow. ‘Then 
they were able to work it easily, as the man had 
said. ‘They plowed five acres without breaking 
another plowshare! ‘This they planted in_pota- 
toes and other seed they thought might grow. 
Later they dug trenches from the creek to the 
plowed land and also between the rows of grow- 
ing plants and in this way watered the crop. 

This was the beginning of what is called irriga- 
tion in the United States. Since then what these 
men did has been done all over the West. Today 
millions of bushels of wheat and oats and pota- 
toes are grown because men have turned water 
from the rivers and creeks upon the planted 
fields. Colonel Bridger, it seems, did not count 
on what the pioneers would do with the mountain 
streams when he said he would give one thousand 
dollars for the first bushel of corn they would 
raise in the Salt Lake Basin, or he would not have 
made such a rash promise. He thought that be- 
cause it rarely rained in the valley nothing could 
grow. But the Mormon pioneers and thousands 
of farmers in the Western States have proved 
that things can be grown without rain. 

Indeed, some farmers in Utah a few years ago 
learned that if they took care of the land ina 
certain way they could raise good crops of grain 
without water at all. This is called dry farming. 
And now thousands of acres in the West are made 
to furnish food, which before were dry and dusty 
and unable to grow anything. | What wonderful 
things these two are—irrigation and dry farm- 
ing! For if it were not for these we should find 
it hard to raise food enough in this country for 
all the people. 

That was a busy year for fhe pioneers, that 
first one in the valley of the Great Salt Lake. 
Their crops being planted, they began to look 
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I Stood upon a Little Hill 


I stood tiptoe upon a little hill. 
The air was cooling, and so very still 
That the sweet buds which with a modest pride 
Pull droopingly, in slanting curve aside, 
»Their scantly-leaved and finely tapering stems, 
Had not yet lost those starry diadems 
Caught from the early sobbing of the morn, 
The clouds were pure and white as flocks new shorn, 
And fresh from the clear brook ; sweetly they slept 
On the blue fields of heaven, and then there crept 
A little noiseless noise among the leaves, 
Born of the very sigh that silence heaves ; 
For not the faintest motion could be seen 
Of all the shades that slanted o’er the green 
There was wide wand’ring for the greediest eye 
To peer about upon variety ; 
Far round the horizon’s crystal air to skim, 
And trace the dwindled edyings of its brim; 
To picture out the quaint and curious bending 
Of the fresh woodland alley, never-ending ; 
Or by the bowery clefts, and leafy shelves, 
Guess where the jaunty streams refresh themselves. 
—John Keats. 


OME such light treatment as the tollowing 

S is recommended for pictorial verse of this 

nature, the purpose being to help pupils to 

see with the poet’s eye, and to love nature better. 

Have you ever stood ‘upon a little hill’’ in 

the country, and looked upon a lovely scene? 
What did you see? 

John Keats used to see beauty in the everyday 
things other people often passed by unnoticed. 
Here is what he saw when he *‘stood upon a little 
hill.”’ If he loved beautiful scenes, why did he 
stand ** tiptoe i 

What did he see? What did he feel? How 

did the buds look to him? Where did they get 
their ‘‘starry diadems ?”’ 
Why are dewdrops called ** Nature’s teardrops ?”’ 
Tell how the clouds appeared. What did 
Keats hear? What do you especially like about 
those two lines? . 

How does Keats tell you that there was beauty 
enough for all, even for those who loved most to 
feast upon picturesque scenes ? 

Find parts you want to read aloud; find phrases 
you especially like. Put some of these into one’s 
everyday English, and feel the difference. 

Read the lines again to yourselves, 
while I read them. 
poem you will enjoy reading. 

You may bring to class tomorrow the poems 
you memorized in other grades, selecting those 
you think most nearly like this one in paris. You 
may be prepared to recite such parts and to point 
out the similarities, 


Models of Letters 


Models are of unquestioned service in learning 
to write letters. Once we have mastered correct 
form, we can put our individual touches upon our 
correspondence, even when the communications 
are those of a business nature. But until we 
have become thoroughly familiar with established 
forms we never feel sure of ourselves, 

Here are some forms of business correspondence 
gathered within a few months. I mention that 
these are recent products, because, as yott doubt- 
less know, fashions in letter-writing are, like 
timetables, ‘subject to change without notice.” 


Listen 


These are taken for a longer ' 
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CONDUCTED BY 


LAURA DUNBAR HAGARTY 


ENQLISO 


alesis saci 





MESSRS. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
153-157 Fifth Ave., New York City 
DEAR SIRS: 
Herewith I send $ for 


Very truly yours 





Here is the envelope to use with the order: 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
158-157 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 











Notice the punctuation, also the absence of it 
where fashion used to demand its presence. 
This envelope from Harper’s is interesting : 





MESSRS. HARPER & BROS. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Notice the details of this envelope from the 
pee of which such a fine authority as 
amilton Wright Mabie is editor: 





The OUTLOOK 
289 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 











Frequent use should also be made of such copies 
as this: 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, 

N. Y. 

DEAR SIRS :—Enclosed please find $-. 
(check or money order) for which kindly 
send to the undersigned address by 
Express.--...-----Copies of 


Very truly yours 

(Name)..--..-.----- 

(Address) 
(Date) 





June 1913 





la 


TENNYSON 
LONGFELLOW] 





Use such models as this freely :— 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE 

N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN :—Please inform me of the 
publication of books on the following 
subjects: 


Please send me your catalog. 
Very truly yours, 
KUGENIE GIROUX 
142 Delaware Avenue 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
May 1, 1913 


Place on the blackboard, or better still on a 
display sheet, such forms as these : 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
MISS MARJORIE MACLACHLAN 
TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOOL 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Social forms should also appear as: 





Buffalo Chapter 
of the 
National Society 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
Washington’s Birthday, February 22, 1912 
Promenade Concert 
from four until six o’clock 
Twentieth Century Hall 








Please present this card at the door 





A card of introduction: 





Mrs. DONALD CAMPBELI 


Introducing 
Mrs. Ella Lowery Moseley 
Author of “The Wonder Lady” 











Envelope to enclose card of introduction: 





MRS. ROBERT BROWNING 
50 ST. JAMES PLACE 


Introducing Mrs. Moseley 
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To avoid the use of the character, standing for 
«in care of ’’show this envelope: 





MR. GORDON WILSON 


IN CARE BROWN ART CO. i 
1 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 











By contrast, show the desirability of using 
correct stationery, good black ink, and legible 
pnmanship, Place side by side on a large dis- 
play sheet examples of bad and of good taste. 
A stationer is always glad to furnish the teacher 
of an advanced grade specimens of his best writ- 
ing paper, cards and envelopes with instructions 
concerning the proper occasion for using each 
size. Leave these exhibited in the classroom long 
enough to cultivate pupils’ tastes, and encourage 
the young people in arriving at some point of ex- 
cellence in this matter of written communications. 

Letter-writing of course is an art. It can be 
taught with artistic results. 


Reading 

“When Tread ‘Ivanhoe,’ by myself, Miss Car- 
lyle, it seems like a lesson; when you read it to 
us, it seems like a story.”’ 

The girl who volunteered that information was 
one of the highest in her class in literature. If 
that is true of the more fortunate pupils, what 
must be the case with the less favored ones? 

When literature seems a task to children, the 
majority of them will deal with it only when they 
are obliged to do so. When literature becomes a 
delight, pupils will lose no occasion to plunge 
into it. In this way they will torm the habit of 
reading good things, and that habit once estab- 
lished carries with it an assurance of moral 
progress. 

Is it not our supreme business as teachers to 
insure moral progress? I know we are in danger 
of uttering a platitude whea we speak of the chief 
aim of the school to be the formation of morals. 
Since Herbart convinced the school-world that in- 
tellectual development counts for nothing unless 
twinforced by ethical culture, we have nothing 
new to add to the theory; what we can do is find 
new applications and adaptations to the special 
needs of cur classes. 

The fine moral unfoldment that comes from 
hearing a classic read aloud to a large company 
of one’s daily associates is none the less certain 
merely because it is intangible. Considerable is 
gained by each knowing that his ethical en- 
lightenment is shared by many others; that when 
tonditions arise in daily experience calling for 
an exercise of the high qualities set forth in the 
classic all are informed as to the right course to 
pursue, Under these circumstances the ability to 
choose the right is assured, and fupils are lifted 
tohigher ground. 

The order of procedure is: first, information 
regarding moral percepts; second, putting this 
newly acquired knowledge into practice. 

In following the theory that much of the best 
tading material in the course should be presented 
inthis oral way by the teacher, there are two 
kinds of exercises to be remembered; first, the 
reading aloud to the children of a grade; second, 
the reading aloud to the entire grammar grades. 

We all know an abundance of material to be 
Wed ina single grade. It is not so easy to select 
*course adapted to pupils of several grades. In 
“primenting with this plan, we assembled the 
 ¢ of the school, beginning with grade four 
ind closing with the first year of high school. 
Wane the story of Daniel as given in Hamilton 

night Mabie’s **Heroes Every Child Should 
a ’ That story seemed to make a very strong 

Tession, 

awthorne’s **Great Stone Face,’ the story of 

vid and Goliath and of William Tell, were 
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given from the same volume as ** Daniel.’ Here 
and there we cut or simplified; but we are a bit 
wary of simplifications, for we believe that chil- 
dren measure up to high standards with greater 


facility than their elders. You remember it was 
Sir Walter who said it is a mistake to write down 
to children; set them on the scent, and let them 
puzzle it out, 

By no means the least of the advantages of 
reading the classics aloud to pupils is the joyful 
companionship it establishes between the reader 
and’ the hearers, In future their relations will 
take upon them something of the halo surround- 
ing the story, and all will be lifted into a rarer 
atmosphere. 

**Unless you are getting something out of what 
you read, you may as well leave off reading,” 
said Ambassador Bryce. ‘The pupil who has 
listened intently and who has ola to grasp the 
substance of what he hears is by that very effort 
helped to grapple with more difficult content in 
his subsequent reading. 

The finer and higher side of our work as teach- 
ers is perhaps the really practical side; for these 
are the permanent possessions of our pupils. All 
of this work in reading leads directly to an apprec- 
iative use of the library, and that is a goal most 
desirable, 

IN A LIBRARY 
Here ages wait to speak and dream with thee 
Of ancient pomp and pride forever gone, 
And harps are hung whose silver strings can free 
The souls of those who sang at song’s first dawn. 


Here paths await tiie pressure of thy feet 

And seas of thought the shadow of thy sail 
Whereon thy distant voyaging may meet 

Thought’s farthest night where stars and pilot fail. 


Here may the burdens ofethy daily life 
As at a minster gate be laid aside, 
Thy soul be shut from sounds of human strife, 
Thy mind and heart be charmed and beautified. 
—Arthur Wallace Peach in New York Sun, 


Teaching Foreign Children 


With foreign children, it is not so much a ques- 
tion of what they shall read, as how that reading 
shall be done. Correctness of selection counts, 
of course, just as it does everywhere; hut a mis- 
taken method will mar the most appropriate ma- 
terial. Rarely is this so conspicuously true, as 
with children who bear nothing but a foreign 
language at home. 

Begin by knowing your book thoroughly your- 
self, Fina the parts that can be used most etfec- 
tively with individual children, not your class as 
a whole. When you have viewed your book 
through the lens of your children’s needs, give 
them a talk on the subject, making sure that your 
manner carries with it the assurance that this is 
the most enjoyable subject in the world to you. 

Read the selection aloud, letting each child 
follow your course in his own text book. At the 
close of the first day’s reading, tell the chiidren 
to go over that part again at 
home; encourage them in read- 
ing or telling that part to 
some member of their family. 

The next day say you noticed 
they liked such a paragraph. 
Ask someone to read it. Piace 
afew of the most desirable 
words on the blackboard and 
say, “We shall use these word 
today.”’ 

Make frequent use of pic- 
tures; have a large number of 
quickly made illustrations on 
the blackboard to be used as 
they are needed. | Have some 
carefully prepared sketches on 
the blackboard and let them 
remain throuzhout the read- 
ing of the book. Such things 
as these help to create atmo- 
sphere. 

Clip pictures from maga- 
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zines or get the Perry pictures bearing upon the 
subject. Mount these in artistic groups on mural 
charts. 

All these are mere accessories. Your main 
business is to read the book aloud in so attractive 
a manner that every child will want to read the 
day’s lesson over again in his own home. 

Frequently say, ‘‘Close your eyes while I read 
this fine description.—What did you see? ‘Tell 
all you saw.”’ In this way you continually ex- 
ercise the image-forming power. When the 
imagination is once under way to activity, half 
your battle is fought. All that remains is to 
continue appealing to the imagination. 

Do not feel that your work has failed if your 
pupils write no compositions on the book. Avoid 
compositions upon this subject. If you want 
some tangible result of the study, ask your pupils 
at its close to find the parts they would like to 
actin a little play. Let them tell what each 
character should say; how each should dress; 
what each should do. Discuss the furnishings 
they would like for their little play, and let them 
try their hand at getting together a drama. 

‘Talk over with the class the parts, and let all 
help to compose the lines. ‘These would better be 
written on the blackboard by you, and copied by 
the children. At first try just one act. 

You will find that this little device of dramu- 
tization does more than anything else in helping 
your pupils master our language. “‘Where the 
desire to read is present,”’ said Rousseau, “the 
power is sure to come."” 


ITere are some books that serve such a purpose :— 


Hale's ‘‘Man Without a Country.’’ 
(Right attitude toward nation.) 
Warner’s ‘‘A-Hunting of the Deer.’’ 
(To take cruelty out of them.) 
Kipling’s ‘‘Toomai of the Elephants.’ 
(To show companionship with animals.) 
Dickens’s ‘‘Christmas Carol.’’ 
(Right attitude toward people.) 
Wiggin’s ‘‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.’’ 
(Pure enjoyment.) 
Tappan’s ‘‘Story of the Greek People.’’ 
(To give perspective.) 
Hero tales from the annals of their fatherland to slow 
your appreciation of something not American. 
Whittier’s ‘‘Among the Hills.’’ 
Macaulay’s ‘‘Horatius at the Bridge.’’ 
**Miles Standish’’ (for cursory reading and dramati- 
zation.) 


Frequent use should be made of articles of gen- 
eral interest from such periodicals as the Outlook 
and Scribner’s to get pupils to like the best 
magazines, 

Some such paper as the Pathfinder should be 
ordered by the Board of Education. Divide the 
class into groups of threes, having one paper for 
each group. In this way pupils get a bird’s eye 
view of the events of the world, and so extend 
their horizons beyond their neighbor’s yard, 
Pupils should report weekly upon their reading. 

Such books of the Instructor Literature Series 
as “‘Great European Cities,’? ‘Heroes of the 
Revolution,”’ aa **Story of Printing,’? may be 
used effectively. 
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A Cultural History Story Course for the Sixth Grade—xX. 
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This is the tenthand final paper outlining material and method jor a history-story course in the origin and development 
The plan furnished an elementary study of the general life of the Egyp- 


4 

4 

of certain of the historic nations of the world. ’ 
The history of these peoples was presented as a story of 9 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


° 
, 
> 
> 
t Jian, Hebrew, Greek, Roman, Frankish and Luglish nations, ( 
t active life, revolving around institutional life, the affairs of school, church, business and state, and embraced many stortes 
of the world's great legendary and historic heroes, in fact the chicf motive of this exceilent course was to prove the joy 
of acguiring history through the story method and this motive was consistently and fascinatingly in evidence. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF CONDITIONS IMME- 
DIATELY PRECEDING 'THE DISCOVERY 
OF AMERICA 


Introduction—Uaving traced, in a measure, the 
civilization and development of some of the great 
nations of Europe in the preceding papers, it will 
be well to note some of the influences that led to 
the further spread of that civilization across the 
Atlantic. It 1s proposed to handle these occur- 
rences ina general way as they affected all nations. 


TIME PERIOD CONSIDERED 


This will be from 1100 to 1500, a period of 
about four hundred years. — In this era occurred 
the influences that really led directly or indirectly 
to the discovery of America, ‘These were the 
Crusades, the Revival of Learning, the Reforma- 
tion, the taking of Constantinople by the ‘Turks, 
the inventions of gunpowder, printing, and_ the 
compass, the early voyages of Marco Polo, Bar- 
tholomew Diaz and Vasco da Gama, We will 
take these points up in this connection in detail. 

The Crusades—Reeall the movement that 
lasted, intermittently, for two hundred years, 
from 1100 to 1300. ‘Trace again the old routes 
of the crusaders. Recall the results of these wars. 
Dwell especially on the interest they roused in 
eastern countries; the revival of ship-building 
for navigation over the water routes; the circula- 
tion of the products of these countries to the 
western European countries; the new ideas 
gathered by the crusaders in the new lands; the 
new books about these Jands, rousing a great in- 
terest in them; the impetus given to travel by this 
interest—the curiosity of people to “see for them- 
selves:”’? the rise of commercial centers, such as 
Venice and Genoa. Dwell particularly upon the 
general awakened thought of the nations. 

Revival of Learning—Tell of the period of the 
“Dark Ages”? when learning had practically died 
out in the world owing to the constant wars which 
rendered the sword more necessary than the pen. 
Tell of the spark of learning kept alive in the 
monasteries by the monks. Tell of the travel 
stories and the study of geography through the 
impetus of the crusades that fanned the sleeping 
spark of culture. ‘Tell of the interest students 
began to feel in the old Greek and Roman letters 
and literature. ‘Tell of the initial movement of 
study in Italy, whence it spread all over Europe, 
Tell of the schools and colleges that began to be 
established, the libraries that were founded, the 
lectures that were given by the learned students. 
Explain the term Humanist (one interested in 
past human affairs). ‘Tell. of Florence as the 
center of the new movement, the wealth, culture, 
* one of the city. Interest the pupils in 

etrarch as one of the leaders of the renascence. 
Tell of Lorenzo de Medici, called the **Magnif- 
icent,’’ and his encouragement of art, literature 
and all forms of culture. Tell something of other 
great men of the period, especially of Michael 
Angelo and his great sculptures, Raphael, Da 
Vinci, Gutenberg, Copernicus the astronomer. 
Henry the Navigator, .the patron of sailors, 
flourished in this era of great men. 

Inventions—Tell of the inventions of gun- 
powder, a and the compass: Gunpowder, 
1350. Printing by Gutenberg, 1450. The 
Compass about 1250. These were all known to 


the Chinese long years before, but, owing to the 
Chinese policy of non-intercourse with other 
nations, they were practically useless to the 
world, Speak of these to show the result of the 


_no offence. 


By Susi: M. Best 


activity of thought abroad in the world, I°x- 
plain the benefits of each invention, ‘ 

Trade with India—Speak of the trade with 
Asia that had been in existence since the days of 
Alexander. Show the routes followed by the 
traders. Explain Cathay (China), India, Spice 
Islands. ‘Tell of the spices, drugs, precious 
stones, silks, various luxuries, brought from these 
lands. ‘Tell of the trading centers of Venice and 
Genoa, 

Taking of Constantinople (1453)—Recall the 
story of the ‘Turks and their conquests. Tell of 
the taking of Constantinople. Explain the blow 
this was to trade. ‘Tell Kow a new route was 
then sought. This leads to the story of the early 
voyages, 

EARLY IDEAS CONCERNING THE 
EARTH 

Explain the old, general belief that the earth 
was flat. Tell some of the interesting supbrsti- 
tions concerning the “*Sea of Darkness.’’ , ‘Tell 
how for centuries wise students had known the 
earth was round and how the ignorant people 
derided the idea whenever it was voiced. ‘Lell 
some of their absurd reasons for questioning its 
spherical shape. Explain a little about gravita- 
tion and a magnet. . 

Marco Poluo—A\l boys (and girls, too,) love 
the marvelous tales told by the adventurous 
Marco, Explain his expeditions to China; tell 
of his book of travels; his story of the great 
eastern ocean. Show the significance of this 
geographical item—its influence upon the thoug ht- 
ful—an ocean west of Europe, an ocean east of 
Cathay—perhaps they were one and the same 
water—-if so, the earth was round. 

Henry the Navigator--The great Portuguese 
prince is interesting chiefly because of his patron- 
age of explorers. ‘Lell of his observatory on the 
Sacred Promontory where he made charts and 
studied the stars. ‘Tell of his desire to reach 
India by circumnavigating Africa. 

Bartholomew Diaz—Tell of his voyage past 
**Cape Nothing” on the coast of Africa—his trip 
past the Cape of Good Hope to the Indian 
ocean, Though he failed to get to India through 
the refusal of his men to proceed, he proved the 
extent of Africa. 

Vasco da Gama—Tell of his successful journey 
to India, in 1497, proving that India could be 
reached by the southern route. 

Columbus—All the early voyages proved that 
a southern route to India was too long to be 
profitable. The route by way of Constantinople 
was no longer possible. The next thought was a 
western route. This remained to be attempted 
by Columbus, The study of Columbus belongs 
naturally to the next year’s work, so we will not 
deal with it here. The object has been to lead 
the work to that point, snowing the influences 
that led to it. 

The Reformation—This great movement has 
becn left to the last to consider, as it deals with a 
religious idea and does not fit naturally with the 
venturesome tales of exploration. It is advised 


to handle the story of the Reformation very care-- 


fully, because of differences of religious beliefs of 
pupils. It is possible to handle it so as to give 
Tell how some students, Erasmus in 
particular, began to question the authority of 
the church, aud how such criticisms finally re- 
sulted in a number of people separating from the 
church and forming a new sect, called Protestants, 
Explain the term Protestan ». 
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Martin Luther—Luther, the father of the Ref.- 
ormation, was a sturdy German peasant of very 
humble parentage, his father being a miner. Tell 
of his education, his study of the Bible, ‘his ob- 
jection to the sale of **Indulgences,”’ his preach. 
ings, the bull sent out against him (explain 
*‘pull’’), his burning of the bull, the summons to 
the Diet of Worms, the position he held, his re- 
fusal to recant, and other points in his career, 
‘Tell how the new religion spread and of the wars 
the difference of opinion caused. 

The story of the Reformation is necessary in 
the later study of the United States when the 
settlement period is taken up. 

The greet thought of religious toleration can 
be taught to the children in this connection, 
Draw attention to the attitude of our own nation 
in religious affairs. 

It is not intended that any of the movements, 
voyages and other topics discussed in this study 
shall be handled in an exhaustive way. They 
should be presented in a sort of kaleidoscopic 
view showing that the period of four hundred 
years considered in the study was a period of 
great movements, great changes, great inventions, 
great men, great growth and great activity of 
thought. 

In summing up the period emphasize the fact 
that all these influences worked directly and in- 
directly to bring about the discovery of America, 

It is interesting at the close of such a course as 
has been outlined to trace on the map, beginning 
with Egypt, the progress of the work covered, 
recalling great names, and great events and great 
achievemenis, “and lasting influences, In this way 
we, as well as the children, realize how the items 
of sludy fall into their proper value, the vital 
surviving, while those of lesser importance, hav- 
ing served their temporary aim, fall out of sight. 
Do not worry children by demanding “tests” 
upor these lesser points. Be satisfied with the 
larger outlook they have gained and the nobler 
intpulses they may entertain through our work 
with them. 

Reference List— 

An Introduction to the Study of the Renais 
sance—Field. 

Life of Luther—-Kost/in. 

Articles on Gunpowder, Printing, the Com- 
pass, etc., in Encyclopedias. 


Desirable Habits 
The habit of work. 
The habit of honesty. 
‘Lhe habit of attention, 
The habit of politeness 
The habit of happiness. 
The habit of usefulness. 
The habit of cleanliness. 
The habit of promptness. 
The habit of appreciation, 
The habit of thoroughness. 
The habit of thoughtfulness. 
The habit of accomplishment. 
The habit of correct speaking. 
The habit of neatness in work. 
The habit of enjoyment of work. 
The habit of telling the exact truth, 
— School Educatwn. 


Life is like one of those puzzles that come ins 
box. It is full of queer pieces which seeming! 
bear no relation to each other, and yet bere 
way of putting it together into a perfect W 
Myrtle Reed. 
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The Boys’ Potato Clubs of Utah 


By R. V. Larson, County Superintendent, Cache County, Utah 





R. V. LARSON 
County Superintendent, Cache Co., Utah 


the honor of being pioneers in the matter of 

organizing Potato Clubs in Utah. ‘Lhe 
clubs are organized in several counties at this 
writing. We find that no mistake is made in con- 
centrating on one subject in the study of agricul- 
ture. ‘The farmer boys soon discover that they 
already know all the facts presented in many of 
our texts on farm crops. Boys, anyway, are not 
interested in learning and storing facts. What 
they need is the chance to test out in actuality 
the problems of the farm. 

Our Potato Clubs have established the forego- 
ing beyond question. ‘The boys have a county 
organization effected, to which each school sent 
its delegates to the county seat where they elected 
from their own number a president, a secretary- 
treasurer, and fifteen vice-presidents who became 
ex-officio presidents of their local clubs. A brief 
constitution and by-laws were adopted. — This 
constitution provides that the County Superinten- 
dent, the President of the Farmers’ Club, and a 
member of the Extension Division of the Utah 
Agricultural College shall act as an advisory 
committee to the officers of the association. The 
by-laws require that each member of the club 
shall raise one-half acre of potatoes of one of five 
standard varieties. ‘The boys are expected to 
keep an itemized account of the time spent in the 
various activities connected with the preparation 
of the land, the planting of the potar es, and the 
bringing forth of the crop to maturity. Courses 
In reading agricultural bulletins are outlined by 
the agricultural experts of the college. Meetings 
are held with the boys and their fathers which 
are productive of much good. 

The farmers gave the movement whole-souled 
support. Business men saw its possibilities and 
Were generous in their proffers of prizes for win- 
nng yields. The State Fair Association offered 
handsome trophy cups to the 


Tin boys of the Cache County schools have 


raised by a boy of the state. In making this 
award fifty per cent was allowed for yield and 
fifty per cent for the other qualities which test 
potatoes. Leonard Purser won first prize in 
the contest for the State Fair Trophy ‘Cups. 
Here sixty per cent was given for yield, 
twenty per cent for the best bushel, ten per cent 
for the best dozen and ten per cent for the paper 
on **How I Raised My Potatoes.’? In this con- 
test Horace Cannell, of Smithfield, won second 
place, Merle Hyer, of Lewiston, third, and Ralph 
Hyer, of Lewiston, fourth. 

These boys are all members of the Boys’ Potato 
Club of the Cache County Schools. They, with 
Lloyd Hogan, president of the club, are wide- 
awake farmer lads who are Jearning to farm sci- 
entifically, and by winning all the awards in the 
State Fair this year have brought credit to their 
club and renown to Cache County. 

Previous to the State Fair the club members 





TWO PROUD YOUNG WINNERS 


_ Merle Hyle and Leonard Purser, winners of the Copper Na- 
tional Ban'- Trophy and of the First Prize given by the State 
Fair Association. 


exhibited at the County Fair. This fair was an 
extensive one, but the potato exhibit was by far 
the most interesting part of the exhibition. At 
all times of the day there could be found men 
discussing potatoes and potato culture. Although 
these men were intelligent farmers and had raised 
potatoes all their lives, they were free to ac- 
knowledge that they had learned much from the 
boys about the potato. 

Merle Hyer raised 797 bushels of potatoes on 
an acre. The average yield for Utah is 190 
bushels and for the United-States much less than 
that. Merle is sixteen years of age. He prom- 
ises to raise 1000 bushels per acre next year. 

Leonard Purser is fifteen years of age. Fol- 
lowing is his storv of how he raised his crop of 
potatoes : 

**The land I selected for raising potatoes is a 
sandy loam on which alfalfa has been grown for 
a number of years. It was broken up in the fall 
and plowed again in the spring. It was fertilized 


with ten loads of cow stable manure in January. 
Shortly after the spring plowing I harrowed the 
land twice and leveled it with an ordinary home- 
made leveler. A little later I furrowed the land, 
making the rows three feet apart and about six 
inches deep. On May first I selected eight bush- 
els of medium-sized Early Eureka potatoes, free 
from blemish or disease, and cut them into good- 
sized pieces, leaving from two to three eyes to the 
piece. On May second I planted twenty-four 
rows fifteen and one-half rods long, dropping the 
seed from twelve to fifteen inches apart, covering 
same by dragging a leveler crosswise upon the 
patch. 

“When the potatoes began to break through the 
ground, I harrowed them twice to kill the weeds. 
Later I cultivated them, using an ordinary culti- 
vator. I continued this cultivation as I thought 
necessary until they had been gone over four 
different times. I also hoed them twice to keep 
out all weeds. 

“After the plants were in bloom I irrigated 
part of the patch twice, although the greater part 
of the field received its water through sub-irriga- 
tion from a head ditch: 

On August 27, a hail storm killed all the 
vines and stopped the growth of the potatoes. 

**On September 23, I dug eight rows and from 
these I selected my sample for the state fair. My 
yield for the half 
acre was 283.68 
bushels. 

** Another year, 
by more careful 
preparation of the 
land both in plow- 
ing and fertiliza- 
tion, and in the 
selection of seed, 
I can increase the 
yield fifty per 
cent,”’ 

The work will 
be continued, but 
we expect to pay 
less attention to 
yield and more to 
quality another 
time. We feel that 
prices and quan- 
tity. will follow 
quality. We will 
make these Potato 
Clubs do for the 
irrigated West what the Corn Clubs have done 
for the states in the corn belt, and while we 
teach the boys and their fathers how to raise pota- 
toes we lead the boy to observe more closely, to 
become an expert in judging the farm crops, to 
appreciate and seek expert knowledge on the sub- 
ject. He learns to keep simple accounts. He 
finds farming interesting and dignified. 

We feel that we have made a good beginning in 

this direction, but only a_be- 





LLOYD HOGAN 
President Cache County Potato Club 





Winners, We found it well worth 
While to have many prizes and to 
make them worth competing for. 
Every boy in the county was 
ambitious to win the $500.00 
State Prize or one of the four 
State Fair Prizes. ‘These were 
awarded to the boys who had the 
ighest yield per acre and who 
exhibited the best bushel, best 
cen, and wrote the best paper 
on “How I Raised My Pota- 
8.” Merle Hyer, of Lewiston, 
and Leonard Purser, of King, 
thared first honors, as the first 
Mmed won the special $500.00 
Prive offered by the National 
opper Bank of Salt Lake City 


o the best half-acre of potatoes 
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ginning. The possibilities of 
our rural schools along these 
lines of practical endeavor in 
Agriculture, the manual arts and 
home economics are only begin- 
ning to be appreciated. Any 
school work that touches home in- 
terests in a practical way will 
arouse enthusiasm. ‘The time is 
not far distant when the boys and 
girls will spend one half-day in 
the schoolroom getting mental 
discipline and acquiring facts and 
theories, and the other half-day 
will be spent in the practical ap- 
plication of these principles, in 
shops and laboratories and on the 
farm. Every faculty will be the 











ARRANGEMENT OF A PART OF THE POTATO EXHIBIT AT THE STATE FAIR 


gainer by the change. 
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Department of Public School Writing 


IIIS issue brings to a close the second series 
T of articles on Public School Writing. I 
hope that in the last ten numbers of this 
magazine I have said something that will be of 
value in the teaching of writing. I should be 
glad to hear what the readers found to be the 
most helpful points in the series. It has been a 
pleasure to ware this page, and if it has served 
its purpose I shall feel glad. 
We now conclude our study of the General 
Movement exercises began in the May number. 


Movement Drill 24, 





This exercise is the retraced oval made two 
spaces high at first and gradually made sinaller 
until it is about one-fourth of a space in height. 
It is used to create greater control after practice 
for freedom. Count 10 and make both direct 
and indirect. 


Movement Drill 26. 





This is about the same as 25 only made compact, 
and it is used in the same manner. In making it, 
watch the part on the line. Couit from 50 to 
100 for ak drill. 

Movement Drills 27, 28, 29, 30. 


397 —~-2 : 





Drills 27 and 28 are made by making two tan- 
gent retraced ovals, Start at the top of the sec- 
ond oval, retracing upper left-hand quarter; 
come down and retrace lower right-hand quarter 
of the first oval. Return to place of beginning 
with a compound curve crossing at one half- 
height of the ovals. Count 6 and 6 and 10 for 
compound curve. Drill 28 is the same only of 
one space. Drills 29 and 30 are the second part 
of Drills 27 and 28. Count 10 and 6. The ob- 
ject of this movement drill is to help to develop 
the a curve used in the capitals D, F, L, 
iT. v. 0, fz. 


Movement Drills 31, 32. 











5 
These horizontal compound curves are helpful 
to give a lateral swing and control. Count 10 
and 10 and 6, 


Movement Drills 33, 34. 








These drills are the horizontal ovals made by 
swinging the arm to and from the body. Count 
10 and make them overlap. 


Movement Drill 35. 


This drill is made by a swinging movement of 
the arm coming to a stop or point at the left. 
Do not loup at the top, Curve the up-stroke well. 
This drill is used as a preliminary exercise to 
such letters as capitals B, F, G, J, 8, JT. Count 
10. 


By George A. Race, Bay City, Michigan 


Movement Drill 36. 





This drill is similar to 85, only it has a round 
turn at the left. Come close to the line between 
each part, Curve the up stroke, Count 10. 
This drill is hard, but it gives a nice swing: and 
control to the arm in mastering it. 

The following movement exercises, which I 
have termed Special Letter Drills, can be made 
use of in teaching the different letters. The 
amount of practice on any one of them must be 
determined by the difficulty the pupil has in mak- 
ing the letter. ‘Too much practice on these exer. 
cises is not to be encouraged, but a certain 
amount is very helpful. 

I have found that by making these exercises as 
large as the skin of the arm will permit helps to 
establish form and freedom, and they are espe- 
cially valuable to pupils who make their letters 
too small or cramped. They are easily under- 
stood from the cuts. The check mark shows where 
the drill begins, the small arrow the direction, 
and the figures show the times each is retraced. 


—— 














‘l'o have what we want is riches, but to be able 
to do without is power.— George Macdonald. 





Your manners will depend very much upon the 
quality of what you frequently think on, for the 
soul is tinged and colored with the complexion o 
thought.— Marcus Aurelius, 





We need nat be afraid that we shall go too far 
in serving others. There is no danger that any 
of us will ever go too far in the walk of active 
love. There is no likelihood that any of us will 
become too bountiful, too kind, too helpful t 
his neighbor.—-J. C. Hare. 





If at the end of the fourth year in school 
pupils have not mastered the four fundamental 
a of arithmetic, if they can not add null 

ers as rapidly as they can speak results, gI 
products, read differences, and name quotien 
of small numbers as rapidly as they can call wo 
in reading, you may rest assured that your nul 
ber teaching has not been what it should te 
Such results can be obtained by right teaching 
without more than the allotted time, and > tet 
still, the average normal child will delight in the 
work, No game on the school ground 2 
more interesting.—Thomas E. Sanders. 
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These Programs are described on Page 34 
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EACHERS are quite apt in this day of 
i’ crowded school duties to try to narrow their 
teaching down as far as possible to those 
subjects which they call “the essentials’? in a 
school, When picture study is presented to 
them as an essential in their language work, it is 
not uncommon to have them ask, *“*Why, after 
all, is picture study necessary ?”’ 

In discussing this, the whole subject goes back 
to the question: What is the purpose of the 
school? | Every teacher who has made a study of 
her work knows that this purpose is the prepara- 
tion of pupils for their own life work. Ruskin 
says: “The purpose of the school is to lead human 
minds and human souls to what is right and best, 
and to make what is best out of them.”’ 

Kant answers the question in this way: The 
purpose of the school is to ecient in the indi- 
vidual all the perfection of which he is capable.” 

We must remember that not all the little people 
who come to us are blessed with cultured homes, 
‘The teacher of little children, more perhaps than 
any other teacher, must be a mason in her trade. 
She must see between the blocks of character and 
intelligence that have been laid in the home, and 
where the cultural materials necessary have been 
left out she must, with patience, fill in, until the 
whole is well rounded, and to the little soul and 
to the little mind has been given all the perfec- 
tion of which it is capable. 

We have all seen this filling-1n process neglected 
and we have seen it efficiently done. I know of 
no better example of good work done along this 
line than the one that was brought home to me 
with much force a short time ago, — It was in 
the schools of one of our large Eastern. cities. 
I was invited to accompany a fourth year class to 
anart gallery. There was no preparation for 
the visit with the exception of a remark made by 
the teacher to the class before starting,—-that she 
wanted them to look carefully at the pictures they 
saw and be ready to tell her on their return which 
appealed to them the most. There were in that 
grade representative children from every class of 
society; for it was one of the central schools of 
the city, 

I was in the room when the class gave their 
report. I remember one girl who was older than 
the others. She showed by her appearance and 
manner that the blocks of character and intelli- 
gence had been ruthlessly thrown together. She 
was very eager to give the result of her visit, and 
at the teacher’s recognition of her hand announced 
to the class that she liked **The Parson’s Visit’’ 
the best of all the pictures she saw. 

Now ‘**The Parson’s Visit’’ was rather an ob- 
scure picture of a negro parson’s visit to a colored 
household. The black mammy was present with 
her head bound in a bright red bandanna and 
the room was serving the purpose of sitting-room, 
dining-room and kitchen, and the presence of a 
bed in the corner testified that it would, when 
night came, serve also as a bedroom. While the 
mother busied herself with the evening meal, the 
old father entertained the parson and a little 
child of four was curiously interested in the par- 
son’s beaver which had been deposited on the 
floor. ‘The cat, no less friendly than the other 
members of the family, was rubbing contentedly 
against the parson’s leg. 

All this, of course, presents a pleasant scene of 
nome life, but it wasa little startling to think that 
the child had passed over the great masterpieces 
of art and had come back saying **'The Parson's 
Visit’’ was the one picture she liked the best! The 
opinions as expressed by the class showed a great 
difference; some preferred the pictures of beauti- 
ful landscapes and some, the pictures which ac- 
centuated the emotional. 

After the class I spoke to the teacher about this 
girl, and learned that she was a Swede who had 
had none of the cultural materials of life. The 


teacher expressed her interest in the girl, and her 
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desire to see just how much of the essentials which 
she so sorely lacked could be given her in’ the 
school. 

Three years after that I visited the same school 
and sought the teacher who had seemed so earnest 
in her work when I was last there. ‘The name of 
the Swede girl had not left my memory, and when 
she told me that Mantee Sweeney had more than 
fulfilled her expectations I was eager to see the 
result for myself. kor my special benefit an ex- 
pedition was planned to the art gallery for  pic- 
ture study and the report was given as before. 
Mantee Sweeney was now in the seventh grade and 
could not be recognized as the girl of three years 
previous, 

I shall never forget the impression she gave me 
as she stood before the class and in a perfectly 
composed manner gave us a description of the 
picture which had had the strongest fascination 
for her. She had selected “The Wave,’’ by 
James. She said the wave rushing up reminded 
her of a great ambition. It seemed to be mount- 
ing in a desperate effort to accomplish its purpose. 
She added that it made her think of a great ambi- 
tion seeking its own, —would it surmount the other 
waves or would it break in pieces and be but a 
drop of water in the mighty ocean? — She said it 
seemed to her to be reavhing its hands for some- 
thing, and the appearance of the wave made her 
think of a yearning. 

I could not help but ask myself: **Is this the 
same girl who but three short years ago was so 
crude in mind and body ¢”’ 

I do not mean to say it was picture study alone 
which made this wonderful change in Mantee, 
but I do mean that it was one of the strong factors 
in the hands of a skilful teacher whici filled in 
the culture ‘materials. 

The second purpose of picture study is to culti- 
vate the observing faculties of a child, and my 
experience with the little people has taught me 
that picture study cultivates these more than any 
other language factor. 

There are so many of us grown-up people going 
around the world having eyes and seeing nothing 
that I sometimes wonder that God does not take 
away from us our ‘‘stones’” which should give us 


‘“‘sermons,’” but which are only rocks to so many; 
our “brooks” which should be as open books” to 
us but which are but running water. ‘There is go 
much to be seen in everything we meet in life and 
if we have never been taught to see aright, they 
we are indeed to be pitied. 

Put in a child’s hands for the first time a pie- 
ture and note’ how little he will see in it. Only 
the bold clear-cut things will gain his attention, 
but teach him to see the more obscure things and 
from them he will get an appreciation of the fine 
grain of the picture. 

The third strong reason for giving picture 
study in connection with our language work is 
that it helps to a great extent to cultivate the 
beauty-loving side of a child’s nature. 

A touching experience recently reaffirmed in my 
mind this power of the picture to create in the 
plastic mind a love for the beautiful. While en- 
gaged in primary work in one of our Virginia 
cities I had in my care a small Italian boy. 
He was a thin, dark-skinned little fellow and 
never very clean. Indeed, to look at him one 
would think that it would take much to srouse in 
him a love for the beautiful, but it was not 
buried to such a depth as one might imagine, 
One day while studying “The Angelus’ I saw 
in the small black eyes the first response I had 
ever noted. He grew to love the pictures we had 
studied, and it was his delight to take them from 
the blackboard ledge and place them in the boxes. 

One spring day when the sunshine invited a 
walk rather than a car ride, I decided to waik 
home. My way led for some distance through 
the Italian quarter of the city and after walking 
several blocks I was surprised to hear the patter 
of little feet on the pavement behind me. 'Tum- 
ing, I saw my dark-eyed pupil running to over- 
take me. I waited, and when ne reached me he 
panted in a breathless way: “I wait for you to 
come this way all the days. I show you my 
gallery.” 

He insisted that I mount the stairs in front of 
us, on which several children were playing, and 
see his picture gallery. The room we entered 
was devoid of all things that make for beauty or 
comfort, but he led me to a Little back hall on 
whose walls were placed pictures of all descrip. 
tions. Among them were a few Perry pictures 
which he had received at school for neatness. He 
had shown great taste in his arrange ment and 
each picture spoke to him of the benutiful things 
the world contained and of which he could know 
but little in the squalid Italian settlement. 

I noticed that **The Angelus’? Fad been given 
some coloring at the horizon, and when I asked 
him why he had colored it, he said: ‘* You said 
the sun was going down when the bell rang. ! 
wanted to see it.”’ 

Soon after that they told me the little boy was 
ill and I went to see him. At his request his pic- 
tures had all been taken down and were scattered 
on his bed. He did not know me, for I was too 
late. He was unconscious and I had come just 
in time for the saddest. scene of all, for little 
Jockoo was dying. ; 

The doctor told me that the last thing he said 
was that he heard the Angelus ring. ** Listen, 
he said, “‘it is saying, ‘Angelus, Angelus, 
Angelus.’ ”’ 3 

The last important benefit gained by the child 
from picture study is that it gives an infinite 
amount of pleasure to him, not only now butm™ 
years to come. . 

The leader of the little people who has give! 
to the children the pleasure of picture study hs 
added something to the vital power of their live 


‘She has given a wonderful exercise to the em 


tional muscles of the spirit, has added color 
the life of the child and given a new life to his 
three-fold nature, for the physical, mental a 
spiritual natures all demand pleasure fort 2 
best development. 
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helps possible to our family of readers. 
feature of the coming year. 


year children, with as much self-control as 

would be shown among that number of grown 
people, were busily happy. ‘Two groups were at 
the boards reproducing a quick sketch the teacher 
had made during a lesson on silk. Several re- 
mained at their seats finishing with word cards 
sentences that had been developed as a reading 
lesson from the interesting work. Four little 
misses were ascertaining which of the samples of 
silk at the teacher’s desk was best suited to each 
other. Another group surrounded the sand 
table, and two little housekeepers were dusting 
the furniture in the doll house. 


EXPRESSION IN READING 

What method, device, or outline has brought 
about such excellent expression in the reading of 
little children? T asked myself the question as I 
listened to a February class of first-year liltle 
people read. { decided the class was unusual and 
that reading was the teacher’s hobby and she 
spent much of her time riding it. When I went 
from room to room in the Seattle Public Schools 
and found equally good reading in all first 
yrades, I realized that only some well-devised 
work could bring about such results, 

I think I founa the key to this pleasing success. 
It is this. No child is allowed to give oral ex- 
pression to a sentence, from the blackboard, from 
trading slips, or from his book, until he has first 


| LOOKED about the room where forty first- 


exvpressed it mentally. He then tells it to some 
classmate, the teacher, visitor, or the whole 
school, 


Behind this expression is systematic word drill. 
Not in words apart, but the mastery of them 
through blackboard lessons developed from work 
in which the child has been led to have a vital 
interest—lessons covering the home life of the 
child, simple lessons in plant and animal life, 
history, occupations, weather observations and 
seasons. <A list of words found in the books to 
be used the last half of the year are woven again 
and again into the daily lessons. 

Animals and children are named in the black- 
board lessons with the future work of the child in 
mind, The things the book people do and the 
feelings they express have all been done and ex- 
pressed by the children many times and in vari- 
ous ways before the book is put into their hands. 

They can visualize ‘*It is,’ ‘*Where is,” 


There are,”’ **'They are,”’ etc., instantly. They 
have been taught to see as a whole expressions 
as, “‘on the sand,”’ ‘‘off the bank,”’ “laughing 
running water,”’ **made of silk, ’’etc. 


"> ee 


children, 


spler diacritical marking is em- 
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The Friendly Visitor 


SOME SPLENDID IDEAS GLEANED FROM SEATTLE SCHOOLS 


The Editors of this magazine believe that descriptions of work actually accomplished in wellconducted schoolrooms are the greatest 


“The Friendly Visitor” proposes to call on teachers in every section of the country. 


The children are led to sce the different ways 
a sentence may be expressed and then to decide 
which of the ways, in relation to the other sen- 
tences, is correct expression for it. ‘They soon 
become skilled in making these decisions mental- 
ly, and their oral expression is rarely wrong, al- 
ways fluent and very pleasing. 


PHONIC SLUDY IN THE SECOND YEAR 

Phonic study is also recognized as having an 
important part in this preparation for good ex- 
pression in reading. The value of the vowels 
and consonants and their combinations in words 
are emphasized. ~Phonic word study is a part of 
each day’s program, The sim- 


jloyed in rhyming lists, as the 
Lice and short vowel marks. 
The silent ¢ and silent y at the 
end of many words is noted. 

Rhyming lists are made from 
known words, as ““day, gay, 
say, play;’? words beginning 
with the same letter, as ““boy, 
bat, beg, book;’? words with 
the sae endings, as, “playing, 
running, jumping;’? “higher, 
broader, lower, slower,”’ etc. 

I saw the result of the quick 
recognilion of word endings in 
a second year spelling lesson, 
The teacher called the endings 
*“helpers.’? Sometimes the child 
was asked to spell the word first 
and then the “helper.”? Some- 
times the ending spelled cor- 
rectly was a test for the child's 
ability to spell the word. ‘There 
were ten words in the lesson, 
with as many different endings, 
such as, “‘aise, ould, ere, ench, ound,’’ and no 
child hesitated either in spelling the word or 
**helper.”’ 

THE RUBBER STAMP PRINTING PRESS 

‘First aid to the primary teacher and first de- 
light to the primary child,”? I should call the 
Rubber Stamp Printing Press. It has two sets of 
type—small and capital letters. The small letters 
give the effect of a word about one inch in height 
and the capitals correspond, ‘The printed word 
is perfect in form, and so clear that it can be 
seen from any part of the room. 

I wanted to prepare some lessons with it so 
that I might more fully realize what a boon it 

was compared to the blurring, 








DANCING THE VIRGINIA REEL ON WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY ing 


(Longfellow School, Seattle) 


re mussy, unsatisfactory hekto- 
graph over which I had spent 
so many hours. Each building 
in SeatUle has one and with it a 
generous supply of very light 
yellow cardboard cut into 
squares and oblongs varying in 
size from one-inch squares to 








chart-size sheets. This car<- 
board no doubt, is rather ex- 
pensive, but I can readily see 
where cheaper newspaper or 
even manila wrapping paper 
might be substituted for it in 
schools where economy is the 
watchword. The following are 
suggestive, merely, and a very 
small per cent of the ways it 
may be used: . 

Letter cards for word build- 
ing, 


Ds 


Word slips for sentence build- 


Slips with rhyming lists. 


They therefore have originated this department called ‘“‘The Friendly Visitor” which will be a 


Look out for her, 


Slips with word endings. 

Slips with idiomatic sentence beginnings, 

Lists of troublesome little words. 

Vowel charts and consonant charts, 

Reading charts made to follow the oral lesson 
“a nature, home life or whatever the topic might 

e. 

Charts with lessons developed from the stud 
of a picture with the picture cavefully mounted 
on it, to beautify it. 

The printing outfit has solved the problem of 
related seat occupation for the daily oral lessons 
Busy work is an obsolete term where it is used, 
It is occupation with a means of growth, 





DRAMATIZING “THE THREE LITTLE KITTENS” 
(University Heights School, Seattle) 


The teacher always has on hand material for 
quick and constant reviews, lessons to place be. 
fore the class, and material for its successful work- 
ing out for each child. 

I copied the following from a chart hung be- 
fore the school after a lesson on manners: 

Thank you, Dorothy. 

I beg your pardon, Ralph. 

Excuse me, Jennie. 

Thank you, Miss Pelton. 

Pardon me, Lorna. 

If you please, Mother. 


In another room, on a fourteen-inch dark green 
burlap freize, above the blackboards, set off with 
mouldings—a part of the architectural plan of 
the room—the teacher had mounted _nine-inch 
cards, Each card had a picture on it, beautiful 
in — technique and coloring. It also had 
a word which the picture suggested and the first 
letter of the word. One card showed the picture 
of a mother and child, the letter m, and the word 
mamma. Another a dog, R, Rover. 

The cards had been mounted from day to day 
as the children mastered the words and sounds. 
The cards with the best writing the teacher coul 
have done would not have made a pretty border 
With the perfectly printed words it was Vy 
effective and was a constant source for review! 
reading, spelling and phonics. 


TEACHNG A SONG BY ROTE 


A sheet of cardboard with the words of 4% 
printed on it was hung before the childrem 
was Wednesday. 

**How many times do I sing our new song to 
day?’ the teacher asked. 

**Three times. ”’ r 

‘*‘How many times did I sing it on Monday! 

**Five times,” 
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* And on ‘Tuesday ?”’ 

“Four times. ”” 

“How many more days do I sing it?” 

“Two.” 

“Tell me how many times I am to sing it 
tomorrow.”” 

“Twice.” 

“What is the last diay Tsing it alone?” 

“Friday.” ' 

“And then?’ 

Understanding nods and smiles between teach- 
erand children gave evidence to the observer just 
what was anticipated by then. 

The teacher sang the song througn at the 
proper pitch and time. It was three-part meas- 
ue. She swung the eircles for the time. ‘The 
children were anxious to get the swing of it and 
listened and watched teaeher and words. The 
geod time, with each verse, different groups of 
children swung the circles with the teacher. As 
the teacher sang the first verse the last time she 
swung the circles at the blackboard, Groups at 
the blackboard then swung the circles while the 
teacher sang the remainder of the verses. 


“Now if you can all swing the chorus wilh me 
while I sing it alone, we’ sing it and swing it 
together.” 

They knew the words of the chorus perfectly, 
sang it softly, sweetly, and with the lilting move- 
ment the composer intended it should have. ‘T'wo 
more days of this work was to be done. Already 
the majority of the children had committed the 
words with no conscious effort. There had not 
ben a lagging moment nor an uninterested child 
on the third day, and I am sure, on the fifth, in- 
terest would have reached a delightful climax 
when they would be allowed to sing alone. 


WORK OF AN IMMATURE DIVISION 


I meant to stop only for the morning exercises 
in Miss W,’s room, but Istayed and stayed. I 
think it was the spirit of the room that held me 
—aspirit of well-ordered peace. She had the 
immature division of the first-year children, and 
out of some few less than forty, fifteen had been 
nail chewers when they entered in September. 
The only sign of nervousness J saw during the 
morning’s work was from one little girl who 
rolled her apron over her arms when she forgot 
the little verse she felt confident she could say un- 
lil she got on her feet before the school. 

Many of the children sang alone, recited alone, 
ortold stories, ‘They all dramatized a story, 
planned the dramatization of a reading lesson, 
had frequent moments of relaxation, marched, 
and danced the Virginia Reel. In all their work 
there was no sign of self-consciousness, no hunt- 
ing for things, no dropping of material, no hust- 
ling into posilious to gain the teacher’s attention, 
to demand of hands, yet no lack of interest. 


(Lowell School, Seattle) 








4 READING CLASS IN A REMARKABLY PLEASANT SCHOOLROOM 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Miss W. did not say many, if any, unnecessary 
words during the morning. Her lesson plans tor 
the day were on her desk. The material for seat 
occupation was in bags for the purpose on the 
backs of the last row of seats and on the last row 
of desks, which were not needed for the children, 
Necessary lessons were on the front blackboard. 
The rest of the boards were spaced for the use of 
the children, with an eraser anda crayon at each 
space, 

Charts needed for class lessons were at hand, 
and there was a toy hammer for tacking them up. 
Miss W. said that this hammer, acquired acci 
dentally, was invaluable and was one thing she 
refused to lend. 

The pointers had screw eyes in the handles and 
there was a nail foreach. The 
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ders and Holland scenes are always good. 

There is one border if once put up in the room 
that becomes a fixture. Children love the animal 
border. Cut it from white or cream colored 
paper. It consists of a procession of animals 
headed by the giraffe, followed by the elephant, 
and so continues the list ef animals according to 
size until it finally ends with the tiniest poodle 
dog with a bushy tail. The giraffe is at least 
fourteen inches high, 

The following are suggestive for the black- 
board for the different months: 

September—Leaves and birds Hying. 

October—Brownies and pumpkins. 

November—Gretchen and Hans watching the 
geese; fruit with stem and leaf. 





yard-stick had a hole in one 
end and hung beside them. 
The books the teacher needed 
for herself were arranged in a 
group on the table, in the order 
in which they were to be used. 

The supplies for which the 
children had daily use were at 
their desks. On the right hand 
bracket of the desks, small 
wires, shaped something like ait 
anS were fastened. The scissors f 
hung there. On the left hand 
bracket, tied firmly at three 
corners, was along denim pock- 
et case for ruler, paint-box, 
brush, paint cloth, and two lead 
pencils. The water bottles were 
kept in their desks and water 
for them was poured from a 
long spouted coffee-pot. The 
water, after the painting lesson, 
was collected ina wider mouthed 
sauce-pan, } 

Children who were **helpers”’ 
knew what to do and did it without commotion 
or comment. In no other room did I find so 
little repression and restraint. — I looked in vain 
for the boy who consciously waited, out of order, 
for the teacher to say, ‘*We will have to wait for 
one little child to get ready,”’? and then see him 
snap himself into position, and, likely as not, 
for he is usually a bright chap who works for 
attention, be selected for some important part in 
the work to follow. Miss W. did not cultivate 
such personalities in her children either by direct 
public remark or innuendo, 

On the other hand, one’ little girl who had done 
extra work and was the very last to get her 
material away, although she tried very hard to 
do it quickly, was helped by the teacher and a 
little child, and the two werethen chosen without 
comment for the important parts in a dramatiza- 
tion. ‘‘What a lovely big lesson,”’ was all the 
praise the child who had done extra work received. 
Thank you,’’ from both child and teacher was 
said to the little fellow who 
helped, but both, I think, knew 
why they were chosen in the ex- 
ercise that followed. 


EFFECTIVE BLACK- 
BOARD BORDERS 


I found some feature of the 
children’s own work in paper 
cutting, and painting conven- 
tionalized and used for black- 
board borders in many primary 
rooms, <As the children be 
come more skilled in paper cut- 
ting freehand work is often 
used, but as a rule, the pattern 
is traced and the design cut. 
The coloring for these is also 
done from a copy. 

Almost any sentiment one 
may wish to emphasize may be 
illustrated with the beautiful 
crepe papers avd in the borders 
of wall paper for children’s 
rooms. Kate Greenaway bor- 
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“THE LITTLE BIRD WITH THE CRIPPLED WING” 
(Queen Anne School, Seattle) 


December—The pine tree; wooden shoe. 

January—Snow stars. 

February—A tree and hatchet; a drummer with 
cocked hat and flag. 

March—Rabbits and egys; pussy willows. 

April—Children with umbrellas; tulips. 

May—T'ees with birds and nest; dandelions. 

June—Roses; Children on the beach with 
shovels and buckets. 


The Small Class 


In a class of one pupil it is difficult to arouse 
enthusiasm at times. Since many of you have 
clusses of but one, you should make every effort 
thoroughly to interest that one in his work. Ina 
class of two there may be a chance to get better 
work by encouraging a spirit of rivalry. But be 
careful in a class of two not to let the brighter 
one do all the work. We have seen this in more 
than one school: The teacher points to a word on 
the blackboard. One pupil looks at the word. 
The good pupil pronounces the word correctly; 
the other repeats the word after him. Look out 
for that kind of work. 

Ke careful about concert recitation. One or 
two in a class are apt to do the work, the others 
follow. In order toawaken a spirit of emulation 
teachers often give the card on which the word or 
number exercise is written to the pupil who is 
first to read the curd correctly. Then at the 
close of the exercise the cards are counted so as 
to learn which pupil has the greatest number. 
This is a good exercise, but the teacher must be 
careful lest the slower pupils become discouraged 
and develop a “*don’t care”’ spirit. 

The race is not always to the swift. Sometimes 
these slower pupils can be developed by proper 
encouragement into the best kind of students. 
At any rate, remember that you should give the 
most help and encouragement to the one that 
needs it most, not always to the one who responds 
the best. ‘The good teacher is the one who can 
take a poor student and start him on the way 
towards  wradarst a good student and an earnest 
worker.— W, 7. Poucher, County Superintendent, 
Nebraska, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


June igy 


What Other Teachers are Doing 


Miss Langdon’s Autumn Work 


They were having a lesson on **Hiawatha” 
when I came into Miss Langdon’s room. On the 
table were a pair of beaded moccasins, a buckskin 
bag, some stone arrow-heads, an Indian head- 
dress made of wild turkey feathers, and a good- 
sized papoose dolly strapped to a board. The 
first named articles were familiar to me, but the 
papoose was unique and held my attention. 

One of the children held it and rocked it gently 
back and forth, while the others sang the pretty 
Indian lullaby : 

‘‘Go to sleep, my little owlet, 
In thy mossy swaying nest, 

With thy little woodland brothers, 
Close thine eyes and take thy rest.’’ 

‘‘Where did you get it?” I asked, nodding 
toward the papoose, **I made it,’’ answered Miss 
Langdon. *‘‘Newspaper, brown paper cambric, 
Mack yarn, leather straps, beads and feathers.” 

**Please tell me how.”’ 

‘*‘T rolled the newspaper into a rather long 
loose roll. I tied a string tightly about the place 
where I wished the neck to be. ‘Then I wound 
rags about the upper part to make a round head. 
I made small rolls of newspaper for the arms. I 
sewed them on the body, and covered all with the 
brown paper cambric, I made a little brown 
cambric gown. Instead of hemming the skirt of 
the dress, sleeves and little coat, I cut slits in 
the cloth as the Indians slit their buckskin. 1 
sewed the black yarn on the head for hair, paint- 
ed red mouth and red cheeks on the vil and 
sewed on black shoe buttons for eyes. In the 
hair I stuck several parrot feathers, and sewed 
the beads down the front of the little gown. 
When the papoose was finished, I found asmooth 
board, ne straps at the back to come around 
and fasten in front, tacked a small! pillow of cal- 
ico at the top of the board, and put on a strap 
with which to carry it. ‘This is the Indian cradle 
and the papoose is easily strapped in it.”’ 

The children sang: 

‘‘Go to sleep, my little owlet, 
Many voices speak to thee, 
‘Hushaby,’ the water whispers, 
‘Hush,’ replies the tall pine tree.”’ 

“The little Hiawatha and his cradle will al- 
ways be realistic to these children,”’ said I. 

“You always have such interesting things in 
your room, Miss Langdon. I am going back to 
see what new things you have been making.”’ 

Miss Langdon nodded brightly, **Just go back 
and look at them,’’ she said, and went on teach- 
ing the children “‘By the shores ot Gitche- 
Gumee.’’ 

I went back to the end of the room and looked 
at the shelf and large black calico curtain on 
which the handwork of the children was displayed. 
There were prettily colored autumn leaves, draw- 
ings of red and yellow trees, a row of cans (half 
sheets of 6x9 inch drawing paper cut can-shaped). 
The narrow upper part or rim of the can was 
cotored a light gray and the lower part (showing 
the contents) was colored variously purple, red, 
green, orange, yellow, ‘They were labeled 
**Peach,’’ **Pear,’’ **Plum,”* **Quince,”’ **Straw- 
berry,’ ‘*Apple.’’ In the distance they looked 
like representations of pint cans full of canned 
fruit. 

There were bunches of grapes made of purple 
parquetry circles (pasted four in a row, three in 
a row, two in a row, and finally one) witha green 
parquetry strip for stem, and half parquetry 
circles for leaves. 

On the shelf was an Indian village,—dark 
brown paper wigwams, paper canoes, three crossed 
sticks and -a paper kettle, paper Indians, horses, 
p2pooses in cradles, and little twigs for the **trees 
of the forest.”’ 

There was also a clever little drawing repre- 
— Grimm’s story ‘Hans in Luck.’’ It 
showed Hans starting from his master’s house 


By Marjory Grace 


with his bag of gold, and the other drawings 
represented his various **trades,’’—the gold for 
the horse, the horse for the cow, the cow for the 
pig, the pig for the goose, the goose for the 
grindstone, and the fate of the grindstone in the 
well, 

Miss Kennedy’s Imaginary Journeys 

‘Miss Kennedy sat on the veranda turning over 
the pages of pictorial railway guides, and rail- 
way and steamship companies’ magazines ac- 
vertising their respective lines. She was plan- 
ning a trip, and all this travel literature had 
been sent to her upon applicalion. 

As she turned the pages, something caught her 
attention. She became absorbed in what she 
read, and before she knew it the afternoon was 
gone. 

As she rose to change her seat, her eye fell up- 
on a copy of a geography that she used in her 
work at school, for Miss Kennedy was an assist- 
ant teacher in the fourth and fifth grades, and 
geography was one of the subjects she taught. 

**T have an idea,’’ she said to herself, ‘*and it 
concerns the teaching of the fourth and_ fifth 
grade geography. Here have I been taking a 
most delightful European trip in imagination 
this afternoon, and I am going to plan some 
trips for my pupils, in and about our own coun- 
try, with foreign trips besides, perhaps a trip 
around the world, who knows ?”’ 

The pupils who came to Miss Kennedy had 
been instructed in the third grade as to the local 
geography, and that of the state, and were ready 
to take up the geography of their country and 
the “ne at large. 

Miss Kennedy started with a blank or un- 
marked globe representing the world. Points 
were placed upon it for the poles and a line 
drawn for the equator. Then came instruction 
as to the parallels and meridians, and the out- 
lining of the grand divisions in their proper 
positions. 

Then followed map-drawing, and in this, ra- 
pidity and accuracy were insisted upon, for all 
the children had been instructed carefully as to 
the meridians and parallels and the relative 
positions of the grand divisons. 

“The first trip shall be around the world,” 
decided Miss Kennedy, so she planned a route 
that would take the class in imagination from a 
little inland town in Ohio to New York, thence 
across the Atlantic to England, France and Italy, 
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A CHERRY CALENDAR FOR THE JUNE BLACKBOARD 


Teachers may reproduce this calendar upon the blackboard 
with colored crayons. Carbon or hektographed copies of it 
may be given to children to use for a book cover or for a 

weather calendar 


through the Mediterranean, the Suez Canal, Re 
Sea to Bombay, thence to China, Japan, Hawajj 
San Francisco, across the Rockies, over the plains 
and back into Ohio. 

In the journey to New York, the towns ani 
states passed through were noted, the geograpjy 
of the state and its products studied, and aly 
anything of historic interest. 

The pupils were required to obtain as much jp. 
formation as possible, and many brought post 
cards and pictures illustrating scenes of activity 
in the various cities passed through: as, -the big 
Pittsburg Steel Mills; the coal mines of Sera). 
ton; and pictures of buildings, of the wharves, 
parks, etc., in New York City. 

Then came the great ocean liner and the chil. 
dren Jearned many things of ocean travel,—the 
currents in the ocean, the trade winds, the cab 
service, the icebergs, etc., all being illustrate 
by books and_ pictures. 

In the foreign countries the climate was note 
and the reason for it, as in England, the mild. 
ness, due to the Gulf Stream; in Italy. protected 
by the wall of the Alps. 

The great city of London was studied, talked 
about and pictures of it shown; one little boy 
delightedly exclaiming as he looked at pictures 
of London Bridge and Trafalgar Square, **Why, 
I saw those same places at the ‘moving pitcher’ 
show!”’ 

Lessons on France, Italy and the Mediterranean 
were equally delightful, the children vying with 
each other to bring something of interest each 
day for the information of the class: a brooch 
made of lava from Vesuvius, a carved wood 
basket from Switzerland, a_ string of glass beads 
from Venice, postcards and buok lets galore, news- 
paper clippings,—in fact, anything that would 
add to the interest of the subject they wer 
studying. 

At Suez came lessons on the desert, the cara- 
vans and the products from the hot countries, 

China and Japan and India were mines of it- 
terest; as well as Hawaii and our own country, 
begining with San Francisco, the Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Canyon, and the prairies, as well 
as the chief cities passed through, 

Of course, this imaginary trip took a loy 
time, and all the details had to be carefull 
planned by Miss Kennedy. ‘* For,” said sh 
‘sone has to be careful teaching geography in this 
way somewhat as Sir Walter Scott advises about 
‘Conversation,’ ’” and she quoted :— 


‘*Conversation is but carving,— 
Give no more to every guest 

Than he’s able to digest. 

Give him always of the prime, 
And but little at a time. 

Give to all but just enough, 

Let them neither starve nor stuff; 
And that each may have his due, 
Let your neighbor carve for you.” 


‘*The last line is a good une to remember. Lt 
the children find out facts and tell you. Tw 
other lines are important, the third and the fifth 
One cannot crowd the smaller children. Ifo 
does so, the child loses the clear image he shou! 
have, and everything becomes a miuddled mss 
of infurmation worse than none at all, To» 
of value this method must be slowly and carefull 
carried out.” i? 

Presenting the geography of the country 1 th 
way is most instructive, for the children lear 
things not usually found in the text-books; ! 
in the language work the child may be req! 
to write descriptions or letters describing his 10 
aginary trip: across the ocean, and als0 - 
city or country he has visited. ail 

y the interest this method creates, the i 
seeks knowledge for himself (by getting ou 
information) and he does not realize, 804 
sciously does he work, the vast fund of genet 
ical knowledge he is laying up for himse 
after years, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Correlation Lessons on the Clover 


HOW ONE MOTIF MAY BE USED ‘N NUMBER WORK, CONSTRUCTION WORK, LANGUAGE LESSONS, SPELLING BOOKLETS 
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CLC’). 2 BORDERS MAY BE USED IN MANY WAYS. CUT THEM FROM PAPER OR DRAW AND COLOR THEM WITH CRAYON 


HE clover is a good subject for our June 

correlation work. As a preparation for the 

number lesson, the child should study the 
real clover leaf. 
andcut a stencil for one of the clover leaflets about 
the size of sketch B. 


On construction paper draw 


Use this stencil asa pattern for the number tab- 
lets, which are to be made of green construction 
paper. Place the stencil upon the green paper 
and with a sharp pencil draw an outline close to 
the edge of the stencil. 

Cut these tablets, then arrange and paste them 
ona sheet of paper 9x12”. The number lesson 
worked out on this page is a suggestion. ‘The 
child should make the numerals with a sharp 
crayon, or with a very soft lead pencil. ‘The re- 
sult is pleacing; the cutting, arranging and past- 
ing have made the number lesson interesting and 
at the same time afforded excellent training for 
the hand. 

Book-covers for our best work, program covers, 
invitations, ete., are needed when our school 
ckses, ‘The drawings at the bottom of the page 
show a few of the many successful things which 
have heen made by primary pupils using the 
diver leaf as the motif for the design. 

A stencil was made similar to A. In C and D 
this stencil was placed on gray paper and filled in 
with green crayon. The markings on each leaflet 
were then added. E/ and F show the effect of cut- 
ting leaves from dull green paper and mounting 
thm on any neutral tint of construction paper. 
Another interesting result may be obtained by 
cutting the design from white paper and mount- 
ing it on a green cover.- 

To enlarge the vocabulary and to encourage a 
free and easy style of expression, a conversational 


ed. D. 





language lesson on the clover should precede the 


written language work. 


some of the ~~? sentences offered by children: 
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SUGGESTIVE CLOVER NUMBER ‘TABLETS 


In the next column are 


Most clover leaves have three leaflets. 
Now and then we find a four-leaf clover. What 
fun to hunt for them! 

We made a stencil of a clover leaflet. We used 
the stencil to make our number tablets, 

We cut a stencil of a three-leaf clover and then 
decorated our book covers. 

We painted clover leaves on our invitations for 
the last day. 

Bees like blossoms. Cows like 


the 


clover 


clover hay. 


G- SPELLING. 





A SPELLING BOOKLET OF CLOVER SHAPE 


For a spelling lesson use the words that appear 
most frequently in the sentences composed by the 
child. 
hoard and copied in the regular blank spelling- 


These words may be written on the black- 


hook, or a special booklet may be made, as shown 
in the small sketch Gj; 1 represents the closed 
cover of the booklet and 2 represents the pages 
the dotted line shows the mid- 
by taking 
two long stitches through pages and cover, then 


of the open book ; 
dle fold where the booklet is sewed, 


tying a hard knot and clipping the ends of the 
thread, 
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APPL.’£D ON BOOK COVERS, PROGRAM COVERS AND INVITATIONS 
~ 


Literature and Expression—“The Erl-King” te t 


AUTHORS NOTE: There are teachers 
who will care to consider ** The Erl-King” mere- 
ly from the stidv of literature ; there are others 
who are interested in its oral expression and find 
great help in suggestions for reciting tt. rom 
time to time other poems treated like thts one 
will be found in this magazine. 


EK MAY take up the study of this classic 

\X / poem in the sixth grade, A knowledge 

of it is essential toa liberal education. We 

hear references to it all through life and we can 

hardly begin too early to acquaint pupils with it. 

I have put this “talk”? on it as though I were 

standing before my own pupils and telling them 

about ‘The Erl-King,”’ Just as I did **once upon 
a time.” 


THE MEANING OF THE POEM 


Let us look at the legend on which the poem is 
founded, Every country has myths and legends, 
you know, ‘This is a legend of Germany. The 
Kerl-King was thought to be a goblin who haunted 
the forest ard lursd people to destruction, He 
was particularly fond of children. Now the 
name in German is called ** Der Erl-Kénig’’ (der 
erl’ ke nig). It means **king of the elves.”’ 


THE AUTHOR OF 'THE POEM 


In the years between 1749 and 1832 there 
lived the greatest poet Germany has ever known. 
His name was Goethe (ge’ te). Let us learn how 
to pronounce his name unhesitating!y, as we shall 
want todo so many times from now on. His 
other names were Johann Wolfgang but nowadays 
we know him simply as the poet Goethe. He 
wrote many wonderful works, —pocms, stories, 
plays, operas. Perhaps you have heard of the 
beautiful opera ** Faust.’” He wrote that, and it 
is said that he was nearly sixty years in doing so. 
Aud this great poct took the legend of ‘The Erl 
King’? and wrote a poem about it—in German 
of course. Here it is. Perhaps some pupil who 
can read in German will read 1t to us. I recited 
it in German at Closing Day Exercises of a pri- 
vate school that I attended when I was fifteen 
years old. I hope that some of you will want to 
learn it “by heart,’? in German, so as to know it 
as long as you live. ‘The melody in it is very 
beautiful. 

DER ERLKONIG 
Wer reitet so spat durch Nacht und Wind ? 
Es ist der Vater mit seinem Kind; 
Er hat den Knaben wohl in dem Arm, 
Er sasst ibn sicher, er halt ihn warm. 
‘*Mein Sohn, was birgst du so bang dein Gesicht ?’’— 
‘‘Siehst, Vater, du den Erlkénig nicht ? 
Den Erlenkénig mit Kron’ und Schweif?’’— 
‘*Mein Sohn, es ist ein Nebelstreif.’’— 
‘*Du liebes Kind, komm, geh mit mir! 
Gar schéne Spiele spiel’ ich mit dir; 
Manch’ bunte Blumen sind an dem Strand, 
Meine Mutter hat manch giilden Gewand.’’— 
‘‘Mein Vater, mein Vater, und hérest du nicht 
Was Erlenkénig mir leise verspricht ?’’— 
‘*Sei ruhig, bleibe ruhig, mein Kind! 
In diirren Blattern séuselt der Wind.’’— 


‘‘Willst, seiner Knabe, du mit mir gehn ? 

Meine Tochter sollen dich warten schon ; 

Meine Tochter fiihren den nachtlichen Reihn 
Und wiegen und tanzen und singen dich ein.’’— 


‘Mein Vater, mein Vater, und siehst du nicht dort 
Erlk6nigs Téchter am diistern Ort ?’’— 

‘*Mein Sohn, mein Sohn, ich seh’ es genau: 

Es scheinen die alten Weiden so grau.’’— 


‘‘Ich liebe dich, mich reizt deine schéne Gestalt; 
Und bist du nicht willig, so brauch’ ich Gewalt.’’ 
‘*Mein Vater, mein Vater, jetzt sasst er mich an! 
Erikénig hat mir ein Leids getan !’’— : 


Dem Vater grauset’s; er reitet geschwind, 
Er halt in Armen das achzende Kind, 
Erreicht den Hof mit Miihe und Not; 

In seinen Armen das Kind war tot. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


By Grace B, Faxon 


THE POEM IN ENGLISH AND ITS 
AUTHORS 


But we have seen in our readers and_ possibly 
elsewhere this same poem in our own language. 
How does that happen? Why, there were Eng- 
lish speaking authors who thought the poem so 
beautiful they wanted to put it into their own 
language, and so they made what we call a 
**translation”’ of it. Now to translate a poem is 
not so easy as you perhaps think it is. We can- 
not use exactly the same words the first poet has 
done. They would not sound the same in an- 
other language, and they might not rhyme. In 
fact, the translator does not try to use the very 
words of the other poet. _ He tries to express the 
idea in the words that will sound best in the lang- 
uage in which he is writing. Oftentimes we see 
this phrase used at the foot of a translation, 





**It was but the wild blast”’ 


**Done into English by ——.”” This is a com- 
paratively new phrase. Look for it. 

You are going to meet an old friend in the 
translator of Goethe’s ‘Der Erl-Konig.’’ It is 
Sir Walter Scott. What has Scott written tnat 
you know very well? Sir Walter Scott took 
Goethe’s poem and wrote it in English. His 
translation was the finest one that has ever been 
made, many persons think. 


THE ERL-KING 


Oh, who rides by night through the woodland so wild? 

It is the fond father embracing his child ; 

And close the boy nestles within his loved arm, 

To hold himself fast, and to keep himself warm. 
(Child) — 

‘‘O father, see yonder! see yonder!’’ he says. 
(Father) — 

‘*My boy, upon what dost thou fearfully gaze?’’ 
(Child) — 

“Oh, ’tis the Erl-King, with his crown ana his shroud.”’ 
(Father) — 

“No, my son, it is but a dark wreath of cloud.’’ 
(Erl-King)— 

‘Oh, come and go with me, thou loveliest child; 

By many a gay sport shall thy time be beguiled ; 

My mother keeps for thee full many a fair toy, 

And many a fine flower shall she pluck for my boy.’’ 
(Child) — 

‘‘O father, my father, and did you not hear 

The Erl-King whisper so low in my ear?’’ 
(Father) — 

‘‘Be still, my heart’s darling—my child, be at ease ; 

It was but the wild blast as it sung through the trees,’’ 
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require 

(Erl-King) — to the f 

“Oh, wilt thou go with me, thou loveliest hoy? yorth ¥ 

My daughter shall tend thee with care and with joy. may ne 

She shall bear thee so lightly through wet and throy,, ff you cay 

W i) ‘ 

wild, . , iranslat 

And press thee, and kiss thee, and sing to my child,” this mt 

(Child)— Ditson 
‘*O father, my father, and saw you not plain should 


The Erl-King’s pale daughter glide past through the 


form On 


rain?’ © 

(Father)— do not ¥ 
‘‘Oh, yes, my loved treasure, I knew it full soon; 

It was the gray willow that danced to the moon,” 

(Erl-King) — The . 
“Oh, come and go with me, no .onger delay, "The E 
Or else, silly child, I will drag thee away.’’ introduc 

(Child) — After it 
“‘O father! O father! now, now keep your hold, ginning 
The Erl-King has seized me, his grasp is so celd!”” 

‘ The Er 

Sore trembled the father; he spurred through the wily 

Clasping close to his bosom his shuddering child, eee 
man wit 


He reaches his dwelling in doubt and in dread, 
But, clasped to his bosom, the infant is dead. 


4 , : carries cli 
—Sir Waller Scott, Translator, where he 


Other poets have ‘done it into English" inthe f 


Here is another translation. Let us read it ani I dose, is 


then compare it with that of Scott’s: 


ur 


Ww 


ho rideth so late through night so wild? 
A loving father with his young child. 


pleads wit 
-and at 1: 
dashes on 
child dead 


THE ERL-KING 


He clasped his boy close with his fond arm, 
And closer, closer, to keep him warm, 


(Father) — Oh, who r 
‘Dear son, what makes thy sweet face grow so white?" oo alan 
ng To hold hi 

‘*See, father, see, lis the Erl-King in sight. 
: aes Ask the 


The Erl-King stands there with crown and shroud,” 
(Father )— 

‘*Dear son, it is some misty cloud.’’ 
(Erl-King) — 

‘*Thou dearest boy, wilt come with me? 


terest anc 
terror in f 
gesture Ww 
down, inc! 


And many games I'l] play with thee, eyes, Co 
Where varied blossoms grow on the wold, left arm r 
And my mother hath many a robe of gold.’’ child, Le 
(Child) — ; this stanze 
‘*Dear father, my father, didst thou not hear around to 

The Erl-King whisper so low in mine ear.”’ 
close to be 


(Father) — 


‘*Be tranquil, then be tranquil, my child, 
’Mong withered leaves the wind bloweth wild.” 


(Er]l-King) — 


‘Wilt come, proud boy, wilt thou come with me, 
Where my fair dauglter doth wait for thee? 

With my daughter thou’lt join in the dance ev’ry night, 
She’ll lull thee with sweet songs to give thee delight.’ 


(Child )— 
‘*Dear father, my father, and canst thou not trace 


The Erl-King’s daughter in yon dark. place?” 


(Father) — 
‘‘Dear son, dear son, the form you there see 


Is only the hollow gray willow tree.’’ 


(Erl-King) — 
“‘T love thee well, with me thou shalt ride on 1) 
course, 


And if thon’rt unwilling, I seize thee by force.” 


(Child) — 


‘*O father, my father, thy child closer clasp, . 
The Erl-King hath seized me with his icy grasp, 


His father shuddered, his pace grew more wild, 
He held to his bosom his poor swooning child; 
He reaches his house with toil and dread, 

But in his arms, lo! his child lay dead. 


—Translator Unknow. 


THE POEM CONSIDERED AS A 
RECITATION 


We shall find that this poem makes a very sult 
able recitation for Closing Day or for man, 
occasions, and I have known audiences ¥ 


eh 


pressed great pleasure in it. It is equallyg™ 
for a boy or girl. A pupil of mine, Mis 
Stallings, of Georgia, won a medal in & 
Prize Speaking Recital, in April, 1913, 


rendition of ‘“‘The Erl-King.”’ 


On these 


are given five poses of her in the recitation. al 
suggestions for voice and gestures follow ¢ m 


the style of delivery Miss Susie used. 
ditions are favorable she has recited the pal 


b 


music with very good effect indeed. If you 
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ike to try the musical accompaniment, procure 
“The Erl-King’’ by the eminent composer, Frantz 
liszt, a vocal solo. A good deal of practice is 
required, as the speaker must adapt her delivery 
ithe piano, but the effort in this case is well 
yorth While. ‘The music is very dramatic. You 
nay not find Scott’s words used in the song, but 
you can easily put them in the place of the other 
anslation. Any large music house can ‘furnish 
this music. ‘The price as quoted by Charles H. 
Ditson & Co., New York, is 60 cents. The piano 
should be placed at the extreme rear of the plat- 
form on Which the reciter stands; in other words, 
jo not place the piano too near to the speaker. 


INTRODUCTION 


The reciter should preface the recitation of 
“The Erl-King’’ by the following explanatory 
jtroduction: Give it in a conversational tone. 
After it take a step forward and pause before be- 
sinning the recitation: 

The Erl-King is a mythical character in German 
literature. He is represented as a gigantic bearded 
man with a golded crown and trailing garments, who 
arries children away to that undiscovered country 
where he himself abides. 

In the following selection a father, clasping his child 
tse, is being wildly pursued by the Erl-King, who 
pleads with the boy to go with him. Ile then threatens 
-and at last drags him away. The father frantically 
dashes onward, reaches his dwelling—but finds the 
child dead. 


THE ERL-KING 
0h, who rides by night through the woodland so wild? 
Itis the fond father embracing his child; 
And close the boy nestles within his loved arm, 
To hold himself fast, and to keep himself warm. 

Ask the question in the first line with great in- 
terest and somewhat rapidly, but not with any 
terror in face or voice. Make a three-fourths arm 
gesture with right hand at right oblique, palm 
down, inclining the body forward and with steady 
eyes. Come back to heels in line two and curve 
kftarm rather-close to budy. Look down at the 
child, Let tones be light and joyous all through 
thisstanza. On line three, curve the right arm 
around to meet the left arm and hug both arms 
close to body, looking down all the time. 








“O father, see yonder” 


**Be still, 
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‘*O father, see yonder! see yonder!’’ he says. 
‘*My boy, upon what dost thou fearfully gaze?’’ 
‘*Oh, ’tis the Erl-King with his crown and his shroud.”’ 
‘*No, my son, it is but a dark wreath of tie cloud.’’ 
Let Child speak to the right, Father to the left, 
and Erl-King to the front, through the poem. 
In impersonating each character, turn only head, 
not body. On tine one bring left hand on chest 
and with forefinger of right point to right oblique. 
There is some terror in voice. In line two, hold 
arnis as in stanza I, and look in direction the boy 
has pointed, then turn head left, look down at 
child and speak calmly. ‘Turn right in line three 
and carry one or both hands quite close to eyes, 
as to shut out the sight. Much alarm in tone. 
Drop hands. Then as you are about to give line 
four, as though to see better, carry right hand up, 
palm down, to eyes and gaze for a second in direc- 
the child has pointed. Drop hand to side, turn 
to left and speak calmly and reassuringly in deep 
tones. 
‘Oh, come and go with me, thou loyeliest child; 
By many a gay sport shall thy time be beguiled; 


My mother keeps for thee full many a fair toy, 
And many a fine flower shall she pluck for my boy.”’ 


A step forward; curry both arms front; put 
pleading into tones. Let voice be of the natural 
key. ‘The Child speaks higher and Father lower 
than natural tones. Slow word action. In line 
two, extend both arms wide to sides, turning 
palms down. In line three, drop left hand, turn 
right palm over and lower. On line four, extend 


. left hand palm down, and let it descend at left 


side. 


‘*O father, my father, and did you not hear 

The Erl-King whisper so low in my ear?’’ 

‘*Be still, my heart’s darling—my child be at ease; 

It was but the wild blast as it suny through the trees, ’’ 


Look up a little as into father’s face on line 
one. Clasp hands in terror at chest. On line 
three, hold arms as before and hug them two or 
three times to chest, as though to calm the child. 
In last half of line four carry right hand high 
from midfront around to side, palm outward. 


‘Oh, wilt thou go with me, thou loveliest boy? 

My daughiter shall tend thee with care and with joy ; 

She shall bear thee so lightly through wet and through 
wild, 

And press thee, and kiss thee, and sing to my child.’’ 





my heart’s darling”’ 


**Oh, come and go with me” 
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Step forward and again extend arms front. 
The tones are flattering, pleading. Lay both 
hands flat on chest in line two. Retain left there 
in line three and extend right at oblique, palm 
down. Cross one arm over the other on chest in 
line four, looking down, as at a child in arms. 
‘‘O father, my father, and saw you not plain, 

The Erl-King’s pale daughter glide past through the 
rain?’’ 

*‘Oh, yes, my loved treasure, I knew it full soon; 

It was the gray wiilow that danced to the moon."’ 

The child's terror increases. Bring both hands, 
clinched tight, up in front of chest, on line one. 
Swallow hard between the words, which may come 
gaspingly. Look off right. Curve arnis in line 
three, and put head down quite close to them. 
In line four extend left hand at shoulder level, 
index finger a little promineut. 

‘Oh, come and go with me, no longer delay, 

Or else, silly child, I will drag thee away.’’ 

‘*O father! O father! now, now keep your hold, 
The Erl-King has seized me, his grasp is so cold!’’ 


Step forward. Speak commandingly. Extend 
arms in first half of line one, then raise forefinger 
of right hand threateningly in last half. In line 
two, clinch right hand and carry outward strongly. 
Bring out *‘drag”’ with much force; roll the 7. 
Step back in line three. Carry both closed hands 
one on top of the other to chest, look up, incline 
body slowly backward. Close eyes in the last 
line. Pause between words. Give them in aspi- 
rate tones, 

Sore trembled the father; he spurred through the wild, 
Clasping close to his bosom his shuddering child, 


He reaches his dwelling in doubt and in dread, 
But, clasped to his bosom, the infant is dead, 


Recover to upright position quickly. Curve 
right arm across chest. Hold left closed in front 
of body, as though holding reins. ‘Throw head 
up, incline body forward. Speak very fast with 
dramatic quality in tones. Increase in line three. 
Bring out doubt and dread very dramatically. 
Throw right arm across left in last line. Pause 
before dead and pronounce it either with great 
pathos in tone or very dramatically, as you can 
manage best. Look down at child in arms until 
you come to dead, then look out into audience as 
you give this word. 








**Now, now, keep your hold” 
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Some Ideas for Graduation Programs 


A WORD FROM THE EDITORS—We are planning to make these 
This ts promising a great 
deal, for thousands of letters testify to an appreciation of these pages im 
Many teachers depend solely upon them for pleasing, profitable 
and original matter designed for the lighter side of schoolroom life, Dur- 
ing the coming year it ts our purpose to cater to the tastes of our large 
circle of readers by supplying them with: Plays made from Fairy Tales 
and Classics; plays that simply Amuse; Musical lays; Miscellaneous 
Programs for all occasions, Tlistorical and other Pageants; 


/:ntertainment Pages more helpful than ever. 


the past. 


BOUT this time teachers all over the coun- 
A try are planning exercises for Closing Day 

or, using the more formal name, for Gred- 
uation. The difficulty of choosing a pleasing 
andanappropriate program has been made ap- 
parent to us by the number of inquiries received 
at this office every year, asking advice; and bear- 
ing the needs of the time in mind, we planned 
to give in this month’s issue a number of sugges- 
tive programs, 

Mrs. Martha Feller King has executed three 
pages of tasteful and practical material relating 
to the last day of school. One page is devoted to 
invitations, to be written and ornamented by 
pupils and sent to family and friends, another to 
programs, to be handed to visitors on the eventful 
day, and still another to gifts for presentation as 
souvenirs to the visitors. All will be delighted 
with these pages, we believe. 

And.now for the answer to the question, **What 
shall I have on the last day of school ?’? We 
offer for your consideration the following pro- 
grams of widely different natures. 

Please bear in mind that originality is the 
watchword of the day; that it is far better to 
allow pupils to express themselves individually, 
though their efforts seem childish and simple, 
than to teach them an elaborate exercise by rote 
and imitation, And above all, if you can, have 
an outdoor program, to the delight of pupils and 
guests, It ushers in the long delicious hours in 
the open air that are ahead of the children, 


AN ADAPTATION OF “THE BLUE BIRD” 


Mueterlinck’s ** Blue Bird’? may be used as a 
basis for some charming scenes. Decorate the 
stage to represent a forest, with grottos, canes, 
ete. Hang a number of mock blue birds in’ the 
branches of the trees. The children may dress as 
fHowers, and there will be fairies, with a queen, 
nymphs, ete. Act out the play in tableaux. 
‘There may be dai ces of the fairies in the forest, 
and the Hours may come trovping out of an 
enormous pasteboar clock, headed by Father 
Time. ‘The queen ot the fairies may present a 
real blue bird (symbolic of happiness) to the 
president of the class, who uncages it vud allows 
it to fly on to its own freedom and happiness. 


COLONIAL DAYS RECALLED 


This pageant was given in Salem, Mass., last 
year. The first episode represented the Naumkeag 
Indians vt the time of the c. ming of the white man. 
The scene was in a forest and showed a medicine- 
man. “here was a war dance. ‘The second epi- 
sode showed the early Puritans on a Sabbath. 
Two women remained at home from church to 
guard the house. Singing in the church and the 
Puritans coming out of the meeting-house were 
portrayed, Some of the children became rest!ess 
in church and frolicked about. Two of the Puri- 
tans carried on a discussion as to the relative 
abilities of Endicott and Winthrop. The good 
minister, on hearing the story of the lurking In- 
dians, asked the people to kneel and pray. Next 
came a trial for witchcraft. The prisoner was 
accused of playing with a little yellow bird. 
Rumors which were current at the time about 
witch maidens resulted in Deliverance being tried. 
A number testified against her and she was sen- 
tenced. The next scene showed the home-coming 


of a Salem sea-captain and the scene was one of 


By Grace B, Faxon 


tion for them. 


quickly 
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Miss Faxon is the Compiler and Editor of “Practical 
Selections” and “The School Year” and the Author of 
“Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them.” She 
has recently become one of the Editorial Stafj of Nor- 
mal Instructor. 


home-life. His story of the marvelous success 
of the expedition was heard by the family and he 
unpacked his sea chest showng the treasures that 
he had picked up in the ports of the East Indies, 
Next an interlude showed the forms of colonial 
punishment—the stocks, the pillory, the barrel. 
‘The fifth episode was the colonial ball at the time 
of Washington’s visit to Salem. The guests were 
dressed in colonial costumes and danced the 
minuet, : 
A PAGEANT OF PATRIOTS 

There is nothing more educative or more inter- 
esting to an audience than a pageant showing the 
progress of our country by scenes representing 
some notable events. In one city last year chil- 
dren from various setttlement houses gave **A 
Pageant of Patriots.’’ There was a scene from 
**Hiawatha,’’ and one showing Pocahontas saving 
the life of Capt. John Smith. Next came an In- 
dian and Puritan dance and a Pilgrim scene 
showing an Indian maid being taught to spin by 
Priscilla Mullins. Scenes from the lives of 
George Washington, Daniel Boone, Benjamin 
Franklin and Lincoln were shown, Children 
representing five nations appeared in a novel 
liberty dance, and the final tableau represented 
** America,”’ 


A JEAN INGELOW PROGRAM 


Very charming programs have been made from 
adaptations from the poeu:; of that wonderful 
Englishwoman, Jean rit Many of her 
poems have been set to music. 

A section of her poems is called **Songs in the 
Voices of Birds.’’ There is an introduction to 
this section entitled **The Child and Boatman,” 
which is in dialogue form. One pupil may be 
Martin the Boatman, another the Child. Just 
preceding this may be played the piano solo 


stamps lo cover return postage are enclosed. 
partment, Normal Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


arranged entertainments for Socials or for Library or other Funds; 
carcfully selected Recitations for all grades. 

Will you not co-operate with us in making this department famous ji 
the teacher's world ? Send us accounts of your successful Special Day ky. 
ercises while they are fresh in mind. 
celebrating the Schoolroom Holidays, and we will give suitable compens. 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned promptly if 


We want a variety of tdeas fy 


Address Entertainment ]). 


‘Were I a Bird,”’ by Henselt. **An Afternog, 

at a Parsonage’ may be divided into parts also, 

One may read the “‘preface’’ and the “afte. 

thought.”? Another may take the part of Mer. 

ton, the blind brother, others the parts of Jessie 

and the two children; a vocalist may sing the 
(Continued on page 40) 





Directions for Making Closing Day In. 
vitations, Programs and Souvenirs 
By Martha Feller King 
CLOSING DAY INVITATIONS 
(See Page 1g) 2 

The designs given for Closing Day Invitations may 
he traced and duplicated by means of the hectograph, 
and the designs colored with water colors, or with col. 
ored crayons, by the pupils. 

lor the invitations it would be wise to select ; 
smooth, white drawing paper of light weight. An 8! 
x 10 paper folded similarly to a sheet of writing paper 
will fit the envelope suggested in the pattern given, 

Let the design used on the invitation and the envel- 
ope be the same, and carry the same color scheme 
throughout. Any of the designs given on the left side 
of the page of invitations may be selected. The col- 
oring may be suggested by the natural color of the 
flower, or a color combination may be selected regar- 
less of the colors fourd in the blossoms used in the 
design. 

CLOSING DAY FROGRAMS 
(See Page 25) 

For the programs a tinted paper might be used, ora 
water color tint may be washed over the paper. In 
either case, the color should be grayed, and should be 
delicate in tone. 

The program card may be folded, and the program 
lettered on the inside, or a single card may be used 
giving the programm on the reverse side. if the envel: 
opes with the cut-out flower design laps are used, let 
the program card be undecorated, but if one of the 
designs for programs is selected, do not enclose it in 
an envelope. 


CLOSING DAY SOU VENIRS 
(See Page 27) 

Simply constructed cardboard boxes filled with loos 
sprays of field flowers not only lend a festive tone to 
the schoolroom on Closi:g Day, but used as souvent, 
are much appreciated by guests. 

The colors chosen for the cardboard should be vets 
subdued and the decor:.tions simple, so as not to de 
tract from the beauty of the blossoms. 

The sketch at the left of the page shows a simple 
paper cover pasted over a baking powder can. The 
decoration may be planned for colored crayon sd 
water colors. Field lilies, red clover, daisies and wild 
roses are beautiful arranged in this way. 

The hanging baskets of cardboard are simple, 
are decorated with patterns cut out of paper of a dil 
ferent color and pasted upon the basket before it 
folded and pasted. 

Violets, tiny ferns, pansies and wild honeysuckle 
are charming when arranged in long, drooping spay 
in these baskets. : 

If the flowers are gathered at sundown and soaked i 
water over night, they can be hung fora few how 
without suffering much from the heat and lack ° 
moisture. Damp moss, if not too wet, may be pac 
in the baskets aad wil be found helpful in — 
the blossoms in po ‘‘icu, as Well as supplying 4 lim 
ed amount of moisture for them. 


and 
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The Vacation Queen 
By Hazel E. Money 

(For twelve children of various grades. 
\ larger girl takes the part of the Queen 
in suitable costume, ) 

SceNE: All the characters except the 

ween are arranged in a row across the 
iaiform with books before them, study- 
ing diligentiy. The Queen is behind the 
scenes. 

Ted (stretching and yawning)—Oh, 
boys, do you s’pose she’]1] ever come? 

Rob—Sometime, I guess, but my, it’s 
jard waiting, isn’t it? 

Will—Why, just think, boys! 
heen studying hard for months so’s to be 
rady for her when she comes, 

Johnny—I know I’ve worked hard to 
get ready for her. 

May—Just hear the birds sing! And 
that’s one sign that it’s nearly time for 
her to arrive. 

Studious Tim to Rosy Cheeks (Third 
remember 
she’s been to visit us just twice. 

Sunny Hair (Second Grade) —And us 
just once ! 

(Vacation Queen enters. ) 

Queen-—Well, well, children, lave I 
kept you waiting long, or had you for- 
gotten me? 

All—Forgotten you ! 
forget you, dear Vacation Queen! 

Queen—All right, then, 
hooks and let's hear what plans you have 
made for my coming. 

(Dottie Dimple, Sunny Hair, Studious 
Tim and Rosy Cheeks come forward. ) 


Dottie— 


Perhaps you'll think to make a speech 
We really are too small; 

And yet you know ’tis little things 
In life that count at all. 


Sunny H— 


So patience we but ask of you, 
Until we’ve said our say, 

And that we have improved our time 
We hope you’) think today. 


Studious Tim— 

Though reading was at first most hard, 
We’ve read our readers through ; 

And studied on the spelling words, 
And learned some of them too. 


We could never 


we've 


don’t) you? 


close your 





And then there was our number work = | 
We never meant to slight, | 


Although sometimes it was so hard 
It tired us outright, 


Rosy Cheeks— 


Then last but by no means the least, 
We speak of conduct too; 

We've tried to follow every rule 

| And to our work be true. 


And so we stand before you now 
To hear what you may say ; 
lave we deserved through these nine 


mouths 


The next three months for play? 


Queen—Yes, 


Mary— 


I'm going to dress my dolls 

Right up in the height of style, 
And be making pretty dresses 

For them ’most all the while. 


And when I'm tired of sewing, 
I'll read my story books— 

Oh, vacation will be much too short, 
he way that it now looks. 


°c we will hear the plans of 


Ted, Bob i : 
tread, » Will and Jolinny come 


Ted— 

I'm goin 
And fis 
I'll 


Lik 


€ me, the whole long year, 
That I should take this time for rest, 
Scertainly most clear, 


yes, my children, you 
one well, and I shall try 
0 give you a good time. Now, Mary, 
“hat are you planning to do? 


to take my tackle 

the live-long day, 

When I feel too tired for that, 
sleep on the mow of hay ; 
& when a fellow’s studied, 
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Rob— . 
Aud I shall go to the city 
And stay with Cousin Ben, 
And go to see all the sights there, 
Oh, won’t we have fun then! 
I know [I shall be sorry 
+ When vacation time is o’er, 
Though sister always tells me 
It'll prove to be a bore. 
Will— ; 
I have so many ways in mind 

In which to spend my summer, 
That if I use ’most any one 

It'll surely be a hummer; 

But when Father hears me telling 

*Bout what I’m going to do, 

He says, ‘* You’ll step ’round quick about 
the work ; 

That’s just what you will do.’’ 

Johuny— 

Dear Queen, I have been watciiing 

For you, for, oli, so long! 
But the work it clear discourages ine, 
That with you comes along. 

For I had planned — 

Queen (displeased )—Knongh! Hnough! 
perhaps these little Primer boys can give 
us better ideas. 

(Two First Grade boys come forward. ) 

First— 

I ask ——_ a while to play 
’Sides helping papa every day. 

Second— 

And I shall help mama every day 

By taking care of Baby May. 

Queen— 

Well! this is what I was waiting to 
hear. And to think that it was only the 
tiny tots who thought of others as well 
as of the:aselves. To you, my little ones, 
shall the true blessings of vacation be 
revealed, It is clear to me who will re- 
ceive the most pleasures through the next 
three months. I know the rest of you 
would help your papas and maminas when 
the time came, but what I wanted you to 
remember was that part of it now. But 
come, I have planned a happy time for 
you all, 

(She sings while others hum, All form 
in line and follow Queen off platform. ) 
(Tune, ‘‘Sweet and Low.’’) 

Close your books, close your hooks, 

Come away with me; 

Playtime, playtime, 

Fills each one with glee. 

Summer’s the time to romp and play, 

But try to help some one each day. 
Live not for self alone, 

Come with me, come with me, come. 


The Two Holes 


The following amusing little dialogue will add 
to a Closing Day program. Two little girls 
“dress the parts” by wearing little old-fashioned 
shawls over their regular dresses, and caps. One 
girl wears spectacles. They sit at a table and 
pretend to drink tea. 

Time: One afternoon. 

Place: The Old Lady’s house. 

Characters: The Old Lady. Her Friend. 

Scene: The Old Lady and her Friend 
are having a cup of tea. 

Friend—I see two holes in that door. 

Old Lady—Yes, yes, two holes. 

Friend—Why are there two holes? 

Old Lady—I have two cats. 

Friend —Are the holes for your cats? 

Old Lady—Yes. The cats come and go 
through the holes. 

Friend—Why is one hole so large? Why 
is the other so smail? 

Old Lady—One cat is large. 
is a kitten. 

Frietid—Is not one hole enougli? 

Old Lady—Oh no! The large cat can- 
not get through the sma!! hole 

Friend—No, but the smal! cat can yet 
through the large hole. 

Old Lady—Whzy, I had not thought «1 
that! It istrue! It is quite true! H. 


The other 


/ lia, ha! 


Friend—Ha, ha, ha! 

Old Lady and Friend—Ha, ha, ha, la! 
—From Chi'dren’s Classics in Dramatic 
Form. 





A Flag Presentation 
By Rosemary E. Richards 


{[NorTE :—It often happens that a class 
presents a flag to a school, on which oc- 
casion appropriate exercises are held. 
This exercise is intended for such a pur- 
pose, or it may be used in the celebrating 


ot Flag Day, June 14, or on any patriotic | 


holiday. ] 


Presentation Speech (by child selected 
by school) — 
Our flag, the banner of the free, 
The emblem of our liberty, 
Shall float aloft in all its glory, 
K’er revealing the old story, 
Freedom, truth and honesty 
Are our only policy. 
Of you who are assembled here, 
We ask your aid in hearty cheer, 
Vor this flag with colors true, 
The dearest flag, Red, White and Blue. 


(Continues)—May the flag that is given 
to you today proudly wave in this dear 
schoolroom (ov over this dear scliool- 
house). May we all honor its presence 
and declare that it never shall have to 
feel ashamed that it floated o’er our heads. 

Our flag--our own, our very own! 
‘*Kvery color means liberty, every thread 
means liberty, every form of star and 
beam or stripe means liberty; not law- 
lessness, not license, but organized insti- 
tutional libertv—liberty through laws and 
laws for liberty.’’ 

Acceptance Speech (by child selected 
by school) — ‘ 

In the name of the pupils assembled 
here, I receive the flag of the Red, White 
and blue. This is the flag for which our 
fathers died; this is the flag that has 
waved o’er the graves of that illustrious 
band of patriots who fought for ‘‘liberty, 
justice and freedom,’’ This is the flag 
that we are proud of. Is there in any 
Jand a flay like our own Red, White and 
Blue? The school will now cheer for the 
starry banner, — 


‘*Three cheers for the Red, White and 
Blue! 

Three cheers for the Red, White and Blue! 

The army and navy forever! 

Three cheers for the Red, 
Blue! 


(This child may lead the cheering by 
the school, by giving signals, or he may 
take his seat and another child who has 
been selected by the school may come 
forward and lead the cheering. The 
school may stand to cheer and remain so 
during the Salute of the Flag.) 


White and 


Salutation of Flag— 

(On the first signal from a selected 
child pupils stand upright facing the flag. 
On another, every pupil gives the flay the 
military salute—right hand lifted, palin 
downward, to a line with tire forehead 
and close to it. Standing thus, all re- 
peat together, slowly) : 

‘IT sledge allegiance to my flag and 
the Republic tor which it stands, One 
nation indivisible with liberty and jus- 
tice for all.’’ 

(At the words ‘‘to my Flag’ the right 
hand is extended gracefully, palm upward 
toward the flag, and remains in this ges- 
ture until the end of the affirmation, 
whereupon ali hands immediately drcp to 
the side. Then, still standing, as pianist 
strikes a chord, all sing ‘‘America,.’’) 

Teacher (after pupils are seated, by 
signal) — 

Why do you salute the flag? 

Pupils (in concert) — 

Because the American flag has been a 
symbol of liberty, and men rejoice in it. 

Not another flag on the globe had such 
an errand, or went forth upon the seas, 
carrying everywhere, the world around, 
such hope for the captive and such glori- 
ous tidings. The stars upon it were to the 
pining nations like the morning stars of 
God, and the stripes upon it were beams 
of morning light. Let us then twine 
each thread of the glorious issue of our 
country’s flag about our heartstrings; 
and looking upon our liomes, and catch- 
ing the spirit that breathes upon us from 
the battlefields of our fathers, let us re- 
solve, come weal or woe, we will in life 
and in death, now and forever, stand by 
the stars and s.ripes, 


Teacher— 
What is said of the colors of our nation’s 
emblem? 
Boys— 
The ved is the deep crimson life-stream, 
Which flowed on the battle plain, 
Redeeming our land from oppression, 
And leaving no servile stain, 
Girls— 
The white is a proud people’s honor 
Kept spotless and clear as light; 
A pledge of unfaltering justice, 
A symbol of truth and right. 
Boys— 
The due is our nation’s endurance, 
And points to the blue above, 
The limitless, measureless azure, 
A type of our Father’s love. 
Girls— 
The s/ars are God’s witness of blessing, 
And simile at the foeman’s frown ; 
Tie sparkle and gleam in their splendor, 
Bright gems in the great world’s crown, 
All— 


O Flay of a resolute nation, 
O Flag of the strong and free, 

The cherished of true-hearted miilions, 
We hallow thy colors three! 

Three proud floating emblems of glory, 
Our guide for the coming time ; 

The red, white and blue in their beauty, 
Love gives them a meaning sublime. 


School in Concert— 








Then hail, all hail the Stripes and Stars 

That float in beauty o'er us | 
Ye sons and daughters of the free, 

Ring out the joyful chorus! 

Reading, ‘‘ The First American Flag’’— 

The first American flag, according to 
the design and approval of Congress, was 
inade by Mrs. Elizabeth Ross. In 1887, 
three of her daughters, who were sti.i 
living in Philadelphia, confirmed the 
fact, founding their belief not upon what 
they had been spectators of (for this flag 
was made long before they were born), 
but from what they had been told by 
their mother, 

Philadelphia has a two-fold honor. 
Not only was Philadelphia the first city 
that flung the star-spanyled barmer to the 
breeze but a Philadelphia woman made 
it. For half-a-dozen years Mrs. Ross 
furnished the government with all its 
national flags. 


Recitation, ‘‘ Hail to the Flay of Stripes 
and Stars’’— 
Hail to the Flag of Stripes and Stars, 
That floats in beauty o’er us! 
Ye sons and daughters of the free, 
Ring out the joyful chorus! 
The ties that bind us State to State 
Foul treason shall not sever, 
That starry flag shall proudly wave 
O’er all the land forever. 


New stars have clustered on its folds, 
But never one shall vanish; 

The radiance once arisen there 
No traitor hands shall banish. 

Her empire Freedom shall extend 
Beneath our eagle’s pinions, 

From North to South, from East to West, 
Shall stretch her broad dominions, 


(Here may be introduced other recita- 
tions pertaining to the Flay, such as 
‘*The Banner Betsy Made,’’ Drake’s ‘‘ The 
American Flag,’’ etc.) 


Memory gems— 
Onward, still onward, 
Flag of our might! 
Onward! victorious ! 
God for the right. 


The greatest glory of our flag lies not 
in its martial victories, not in its con- 
quests, though they are numerous, but in 
the fact that its stripes are broad enough 
to cover every inch of our country. 


The union of hearts, the union of 
hands, and the Flag of our Union for- 
ever.—G. P. Norris. 


One flag for all, or far or near, 
One flag for all, whate’er befall— 
For maple leaf, for cactus spear, 
One star-built glorious flag for all. 
—Joaquin Miller. 


Our flag has been the pledge of freedom, 
justice, order, civilization, and of Chris- 





tianity.—/. C. J. Lang bien. 
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Service 

(The following salutatory address is well suited 
toseventh or eighth grade pupils.) 

Dear Friends: We, the graduate class 
of 1913, stand today before an open door. 
You are beside us, wishing us a happy 
godspeed. We thank you. Our door 
opens toward the Kast—a world of light, 
We look forth filled with hope, courage, 
faith. There is work for us to do in that 
world ; we are ready todo it! We cannot 
fail, if we but hold fast to that truth—in 
which we have been so well grounded 
here at (éusert name of school)—that 
‘service is the high road to success.”’ 

Perhaps but few of us—possibly none 
of us—will ever be great in the world’s 
eyes, 
the reach of all. 
and better for our having lived in it if 
Service 
motto, 


‘If I can stop one heart from breaking, 

I shall not live in vain. 

If I can ease one life the aching, 

Or cool one pain, 

Or help one fainting robin 
Unto his nest again, 
I shall not live in vain.’’ 

Service / Not a royal road, we are well 
ware. There are mountains to climb, 
ind dismal valleys to pass through, but 
we fear not for 

‘* Before us. even as behind, 
God is, and all is well.’’ 





But to be truly great lies within | 
The world will be richer | 


Service ! Service! ever be our | 


We may sometimes be tempted to go | 


round a mountain ; 
But Jet us remember that only by climb- 
ing to the summit do we get the broad 
view. 
difficulties we catch glimpses of the true 
meaning of life and see more clearly 
our pathway for the future, 


The Lesson of the Acorn 
(An opening speech for fifth or sixth grade 

pupils.) 

A simple acorn, gathered by the hand, 

Planted with care within the fertile land, 

Covered with soil and leaves and_ there 
let lie, 

Sprouts, roots, and shows its leaflets, by 
and by, 

Gains stalks and branches, rises through 
the years, 

Until at last a sturdy oak appears. 

Yet none within that acorn’s form would 


see 

The shape and substance of the future 
tree, 

Were’t not from observation sure he 


knows 


From the heights of surmounted | 


it may seem easier, | 


From just such germ the mighty oak tree 


grows. 


The acre of our learning planted here 
Has made some growth, we think, with- 
in the year; 

And though its size 
weak, 
Let me your fostering care today bespeak ; 


be little, branches 


Let not its weak condition make you loth | 


By kind applause to aid its feeble growth ; 
Wither no foliage with your frowns, but 


give 
The sunshine of your smiles to bid it live. 


So in some future day, perchance, you'll 
see 

The weakling bush grown to a stately 
tree, 

And say with pride, ‘‘I thought it would 
be so; 


It was my favor helped the oak to grow.”’ 


The Kaiserblumen 


Many have found this to be a very satisfac- 


tory recitation for pupils of grades from three to | 


six. Re cite slowly and distinctly, using few ges 
tures. “Color” the many well- chosen adjectives, 
Let the voice and face tell the ged P 
The birth mouth of the author of this poein is 
June, 
Have you heard of the Kaiserblume, 
O little children sweet, 
That grows im the fields of Germany, 
Light waving among the wheat? 


’Tis only a simple flower, 
But were I to try all day, 

Its grace and charm and beauty 
I couldn't begin to say. 


By field and wood and roadside, 
Delicate, hardy, and bold, 

It scatters, in wild profusion, 
Its blossoms manifold. 


The children love it dearly, 
And with dancing feet they go 
To seek it with song and laughter ; 
Aud all the people know 





NORMAL 


Stern Kaiser Wilhelm loves it: 
He said: ‘‘It shall honored be; 

Henceforth ’tis the Kaiserblume, 
The flower cf Germany.’’ 


Then he bade his soldiers wear it, 
Tied in a gay cockade, 

And the quaint and liumble blossom 
His royal token made, 

Said little Hans to Gretchen, 
One summer morning fair, 

As they played in the fields together, 
And sang in the fragrant air: 


‘*Oh, look at the Kaiserblumen 
That grow in the grass so thick! 


Boy Scouts 
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And Gretchen’s cheeks were rosy 
With a weary travel stain, 
And her tangled hair o’er her blue, blue 
eyes 
Fell down in a golden rain. 


And at last all the nodding blossoms 
Their shining heads hung down; 
But, ‘‘Cheer up, Gretchen!’’ cried little 
Hans, 
‘*We've almost reached the town. 


‘*We’ll knock at the door of the palace, 
And won’t he be glad to sce 
The flowers we’ve brought so far for him? 
Think, Gretchen, how pleased he’ll 
be!” 
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Let’s gather our arms full, Gretchen, 
And take to the Emperor, quick! 


‘*For never were any so beautiful, 
Waving so blue and briglit.’’ 

So all they could carry they gathered, 
Dancing with their delight. 


Then under the blazing sunshine, 

They trudged o’er the long, white road 
That led to the Kaiser’s palace, 

With their gaily nodding load. 


But long ere the streets of the city 
They trod with their little feet, 
As hot they grew, and as tired 
As their corn-flowers bright and sweet. | 





| But, 


| So they plodded patiently onward, 


And with hands so soft and small 
They knocked at the palace portal, 
And sweetly did cry and call: 


‘*Please open the dvor, O Kaiser ! 
We’ve brought some flowers for you, 
Our arms full of Kaiserblumen, 
All gay and bright and blue!”’ 


But nobody heeded or answered, 
Till at last a soldier grand 

Bade the weary wanderers leave the gate, 
With a gruff and stern command. 


‘*No!"’ cried the children, weeping 
Though trembling and sore afraid, 





| the words, 
| ing, by entering into the characterization with 





June 1913 


And clasping their faded flowers, 
‘*We must come in!’’ they said, 


A lofty and splendid presence 
The echoing stair came down; 

To know the King there was no need 
That he should wear a crown, 


And the children cried: ‘'O Kaiser, 
We have brought your flowers so far! 
And we are so tired and liungry! 
See, Emperor, here they are!" 


They held up their withered posies, 
While into the Emperor’s face 

A beautiful light came stealing, 
And he stooped with a stately grace; 


Taking the ruined blossoms, 
With gentle words and mild, 
He comforted with kindness 
The heart of each trembling child, 


And that was a wonderful glory 
That the little ones befell! 

And when their heads are hoary, 
They still will the story tell: 


How they sat at the Kaiser's table, 
And dined with princes and kings, 

In that far-off day of splendor, 
Filled full of marvelous things! 


And home, when the sun was setting, 
The happy twain were sent, 

Ina gleaming, golden carriage, 
With horses magnificent. 


And like the wildest vision 
Of fairy-land it seemed ; 
Hardly could Hans and Gretchen 
Believe they had not dreamed, 


And even their children’s children 
Eager to hear will be 

How they carried to Kaiser Wilielm 
The flowers of Germany. 


—Celia Thaxter, 


Little White Lily 


No apology is needed for putting this charming 
poem into this department, Read these dainty 
verses again even though you feel you are famil 
iar with them. Do you not see new beautyin 
them? Perhaps you may like to use them as a 
dialogue for five little girls who in their spotless 
frocks surely resemble little “White Lilies”. 
‘They suggest the flowers more by bodily expres- 
sion than by hand gestures; drooping or upright 
bodies, with heads bowed in pain or lifted high 
inthankfulness, willexpress successfully the var- 
ious moods of the lily. The little lilies recite the 
verses in turn, but while one actually is saying 
all suggest the mood of the lily recit- 


the reciter, 


Little White Lily 
Sat by a stone, 
Drooping and waiting 
Till the sun shone. 
Little White Lily 
Sunshine has fed; 
Little White Lily 
Is lifting her head. 


Little White Lily 
Said, ‘‘It is good,— 
Little White Lily's 
Clothing and food."’ 
Little White Lily 
Dressed like a bride, 
Shining with whiteness 
And crowned beside! 


Little White Lily 
Droopeth with pain, 

Waiting and waiting 
For the wet rain. 


3 Little White Lily 


Hloldeth her cup; 
Rain is fast falling 
And filling it up. 


awittle White Lily 
Said, ‘‘Good again, 
When I am thirsty 
To have fresh rain. 
Now I aim stronger, 
Now I am coo]; 
Heat cannot burn me, 
My veins are so full.” 


Little White Lily 
Smells vary sweet; 
, On her head sunshine, 
Rain at her feet. 
Thanks to the sunshine, 
Thanks to the rain, 
Little White Lily 
. Is happy again. 
—Georve Macdonald 
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The Quest 


sometimes in Closing liay programs there is 
developed before the visitors an absolutely new 
lesson, it may be in geopyraphy or in language 
or in literature. Suppose the following poem 
was an entirely new one to the school, Itis 
written on the board, the pupils are asked to 
read it as an exercise in sight reading, and theu 
it is discussed ; the discussion will prove of great 
jnterest to the visitors, the remarks of the pupils 
often being of extreme originality, Try it. 
There once was a restless boy 
Who dwelt in a home by the sea, 
Where the water danced for joy, 
And the wind was glad and free ; 
But he said, ‘‘ Good mother, oh, let me go! 
For the dullest place in the world, I know, 
Is this little brown house, 
This old brown house, 
Under tie apple tree. 


“] wil] travel east and west; 
The loveliest homes I’ll see ; 
And when I have found the best, 
Dear mother, I’ll come for thee. 
ll come for thee in a year and a day, 
And joytully then we’ll haste away 
Krom this little brown house, 
This 3]Jd brown house, 
Under the apple tree.’’ 


So he traveled here and there, 
But never content was he, 

Though he saw in lands most fair 
The costliest homes there be, 


He something missed from the sea or sky, | 


Till he turned again with a wistful sigh 
To the little brown house, 
The old brown house, 
Under the apple tree. 


Then the mother saw and smiled, 
While her heart grew glad and free. 
“Hast thou chosen a home, my child? 
Ah, where shall we dwell??? quoth she. 
And he said,‘‘Sweet mother, from east to 
west, 
The loveliest home, and the dearest and 
best 
Is a little brown house 
An old brown house, 
Under an apple tree.’’ 
—Kudora S. Bumstlead. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


I, (a) What is a quest? 

(b) What quest did the boy of whom 
the lesson tells undertake? 

ic) What word in the first line gives 
you the reason for his starting on this 
quest ? 

2. (a) Describe his home. 

(b) Had he any reason to be discon- 
tented? 

(c) How does he describe his home? 

3. ‘A year and aday,’’—whiy this time? 

4. What was the ‘‘something’’ which 
he missed in his quest? 

5. Explain ‘‘ wistful,’’ ‘‘quoth she.’’ 

6. (a) Stanza IV., line 1.—What did 
the mother see? Why did she smile? 

(b) Why did her heart grow glad and 
free from care? 

(c) What question did she ask? 

(4) How did he answer? 

7, Why did the boy feel so differently 
about the little old brown house at the 
tnd of his quest? 

8. Stanza I, line 5.—‘‘Good mother,’’ 
Compare with ‘‘dear mother,’’? in Stanza | 
ll, and ‘‘sweet mother’’ in stanza IV. 
Why the change? 


The Doctor’s Story 


This recitation has especial value because it 
fresents in amusing and iuteresting form one of 
the hygienic discussions of the age. ‘There isa 
fre of moving pictures that elaborately stories 

€ recovery of a little girl after she has dis- 
carded the medicine of the ‘‘old school” for air 
and Sunlight prescribed by the young doctor, who | 
pb of doing triumphs over his father’s views, | 

- causes the old gentleman to take down his 
lngle, abdicating in favor of the son’s modern 

Methods, | 

Good folks ever will have their way ; 

00d folks ever for it must pay; 

lt we, who are here and everywhere 

€ burden of their faults must bear, 

Mid must shoulder others’ shame, | 
ght their follies and take their blame . 
tge the body and humor the mind 

sen the eyes when the soul is blind FP) 
ld the column of health erect | 

the quicksands of neglect; 

lways shoulderi o ah 

JS shou dering others’ shame, 
ng their faults and taking the blame ! 

Macon Rogers, he came to me, 

upwe is agoin’ to die,'’ said he; 

oo great an’ doctors small 

hy timproved her any at all. 

mond blister, powders and pills, 

Tren Othing sure but the doctor’s bills. 

ty women, with remedies new 
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Rother my wife the whole day through. 
Sweet as honey, or bitter as gall, 

Poor old woman, she takes ’em all. 
Sour and sweet, whatever they choose, 
Poor old woman, she daren't refuse. 

So she pleases who’er may call, 

An’ death is suited the best of all. 
Physic and blister, powder an’ pill-- 
Bound to conquer and sure to kill!"’ 


Mrs. Rogers lay in her bed, 

Bandaged and blistered from foot to head. 
Blistered and bandaged from head to toe, 
Mrs. Rogers was very low. 

Bottle and saucer; spoon and cup, 





On the tabie stoéd brave.y up; 
Physics of high and low degree ; 
Calomel, catnip, boneset tea; 
Rverything a bady could bear, 
Excepting iight and wate. and air. 


i opened the blinds; the c:.y was bright 
And God gave Mrs, Rogers some light. 
I opened the windows, the day was fair, 
And God gave Mrs, Rogers some air. 
Bottles and bitters, powders and pilis, 
Catnip, boneset, sirup and squills, 
Drugs and medicines, high and low, 

[I threw them as far as I could throw. 
‘*What are you doing?’’ my patient cried 
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II—-SECOND CLAss 


We have served our:time 
pass 
To higher rank of skill; 
And to meet the tests of Second Class 
Is now our wish and will. 
We know what injuries require, 
Can signal, sprint and cook, 
Use knife or hatchet, build a fire, 
And keep a savings-book. 


Chorus— 


Oh, you Second Class Scout, 
Plucky little Second Class! 
Show us what, etc. 


and wish to | 


_ —_ 
IJI—First Crass 


To the highest rank we now aspire, 
A First Class Scout to be; 

Now to meet the test is our desire 
As knights of Chivalry. 

To give First Aid we are prepared, 
The judgment we have trained ; 


| To study wild-wood haunts we’ve dared, 


And knowledge rare obtained. 


Chorus— 


Oh, you First Class Scout, 
Gallant little First Class Scout, 
Show us what, etc. 


. 
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‘Frightening death,’’ I coolly replied. 
‘You are crazy !'’ a visitor said. 
I flung @ bottle at his head, 


Deacon Rogers, he caine to me, 

‘Wife is a-gettin’ her health,’’ said he. 
>| ‘‘L really think she will worry through ; 
She scolds me just as she used to do, 

All the people have probed and showed ; 
All the neighbors have had their word ; 
’Twere better to perish, some of ’em say, 
Than be cured in such an irregular way.”’ 


“Your wife,’’ said I, ‘‘had God’s good 
care, 

And his remedies, light and water and 
air. 

| All of the doctors, beyond a doubt, 

Couldn't have cured Mrs. Rogers with- 

| out,’’ 





The deacon smiled and bowed his head. 
|‘* Then your bill is nothing,’’ he said. 
| ‘God's be the glory, as you say! 
ro you, doctor! Good day! Good 
ay |’? 


| If I ever doctor that woman again, 
| I'll give her medicine made by men, 


Catching the Colt 


We know that it is far more difficult to find a 
| “good piece” for a boy to speak than for a girl. 
| But let the poem tell a story that appeals to the 
boy-interest, why we can easily induce our male 
pupil to the speaker’s platform. This little 
poem “Catching the Colt” is a splendid selection 
for 2 young boy. 

| 


we 


Wit) star in forehead, silver tail, 
And three white feet to match, 

| The gay, half-broken, playful colt 

| Not one of us could catch. 


‘*T can,’’ said Jack, ‘‘I’m good for that ;"' 
| Then he shook his empty hat. 

|‘ Ste’ll think it’s full of corn,” said he; 
‘*Stand back, and she will come to me.’’ 





! 
| Her head, the shy, proud creature raised 
| As ’mnid the daisy flowers she grazed ; 

| Then down the hill, across the brook, 


| Delaying oft, her way she took. 

| Then stepping softly, and with movement 
quick, 

| che hurried on, and then came back. 

| ‘*Ho! aol I've caught you!’ then said 

| Jack, 

| And put the halter round her neck. 

| By and by came another day 

| “When Jack was wishing for a ride. 

| ** I?ll catch that colt the very same way,— 

I know I can,’’ said he with pride. 


‘ 


| 


| Jack followed after, but in vain; 
| Ilis hand was just upon her mane 
| When off she flew as flies the wind, 


| And, panting, he pressed on behind. 


| Down the steep hill, the brook across, 
O’er bushes, thistles, mounds of moss, 

| Round and around the field they passed, 

| Till, breathless, Jack fell down at last. 


Then, vexed, he threw away his hat, 

| ‘The colt,’’ he said, ‘‘remembers that! ; 
| There’s always trouble from deceit; 

| I'll never try again to cheat!’’ 

| —Marian Douglas. 


| “As Regular as a Clock” 


When things go just a certain way, 
As steady as can be, 
| They’re ‘‘regular as a clock’’ we say ; 
| Now, that’s what puzzles me. 


| A clock’s not regular at all; 

| I know this for a fact— 

| So don’t depend upon it when 

| You want to be exact. 

| Now, our clock, why it’s just as sure, 
When I am having fun, 

, And bedtime hour is drawing near, 

| To break into a run. 


And through the night it gallops on 
Until, to my surprise, 
It's morning, and I know that I 
Haye hardly closed my eyes, 
Then when I go to see the boys— 
I often wonder why— 
The hours go by so very fast, 
They seem to fairly fly. 


But then, sometimes, when I’m in school 
It’s just the other way ; 

The old clock goes so slow, so slow, 
It seems the longest day. 

And when it’s near vacation time, 
That is the worst of all; 

It’s slower than the slowest snail ; 
It scarcely seems to craw]! 

A clock's not ‘‘regular’’ at all ; 
I know this for a fact— 

So don't depend upon it when 
You want to be exact. 
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Shakespeare 
(Extract) 
By Edwin Gordon Lawrence 


The following oration written by Professor KE. 
G. Lawrence, teacher of oratory and dramatic 
art, and author of “The Power of Speech” and 
“The Lawrence Reader and Speaker,” from 
which it was taken, will prove a recitation rich 
iu its beauty of language and interesting and in- 
structive mu uts material, Such a profitable selec- 
tion should find a place on many a program, 

Of William Shakespeare, the man, I 
have very little to say, as almost nothing 
is known concerning him, That he lived 
and died we know, for the evidence that 
proves these. facts exists, and is at the 
disposal of all who seek it, but the events 
of his life, except for some trifling de- 
tails, are shrouded in mystery. HKven 
the dates of his birth and marriage, and 
the spelling of his name, are uncertain, 
He was born in April, 1564, but on what 
day we do not know. He was, however, 
baptized on the twenty-sixth of that 
month, and as it was customary to take 
the child to the font when it was three 
days old, we conelude he was born on 
the twenty-third. He was educated at 
the grammar school of his native town, 
which he attended for abcut six years, 
during which time he studied the usual 
Knglish branches, and gained a smatter- 
ing of Latin. ‘This was all the schooling 
he is known to have received, although 
there was a period of about five years in 
his life, when he first went to London, 
which he is supposed to have devoted to 
broadening his education yeneraliy, and 
particularly to gaining a knowledge of 
French and Italian. 

William Shakespeare was born, as is 
supposed, on April 23, 1564, at Stratford- 
on-Ayon, and died there, exactly fifty- 
two years later, on April 23, 1616. We 
know little more than this concerning 
the man, but the dramatist has lett to us 
inexhaustible fountains of knowledge 
that will be a source of enjoyment, in- 
spiration, and benefit to mankind until 
time shall be no more. 

When nineteen years of age he married 
Aun Hathaway, a woman eight years his 
senior, by whom he had three children, 
two only reaching maturity, Susanna, 
who inarried John Hall, a. physician, by 
whom she had a daughter named Eliza- 
beth, the only grandchild of the poet’s 
to grow to maturity, and as she died 
without issue the direct line of descent 
from the great dramatist ceased with her 

death, and Judith, the wife of Thomas 
Quiney, whose three children died before 
reaching man’s estate. 

So vou see we do not know the exact 
date of his birth, neither the date when 
the religious ceremony was performed 
which united him to Ann Hathaway, nor 
the date of his leaving Strattord, nor 
what he did with himself for five years 
after reaching London, nor even the 
correct way of spelling his name, And 
all that the many commentators can tell 
us of the life of this remarkable man, 
beyond the tew tacts I have stated, is that 
it is ‘‘supposed’’ to have been ‘‘such and 
such,’’ it is ‘‘believed’’ he did ‘‘so and 
so,’' and thus it goes through chapters 
and volumes devoted to legends, sur- 
mises, and guesses which give us no 
knowledge, but only tend to confuse us, 
concerning the earthly career of the man 
to whom God entrusted the greatest mind 
that ever dwelt within a mortal sphere, 
and which left children of its creation to 
live long after all issue of his corporeal 
frame had passed into oblivion. 

Some claim that we can know Shakes- 
peare the man by means of the characters 
he created, that as they are the children 
of his brain they consequently reflect his 
feelings and desires. This I consider 
erroneous, because Shakespeare was pri- 
marily a dramatist and depicted men and 
things as he saw them and not, like the 
poet, as he fancied them. He knew man 
and nature as no other writer has known 
them, and he tells us only of the men and 
things he knew except, as in ‘‘The 
Tempest’? and ‘‘A Mid-Summer Night’s 
Dream,’’ he gives wing to his imagina- 
tion and creates beings of fancy, ‘‘trifles 
light as air,’’ who‘‘are such stuff as 
dreams are made of,’’ or puts into the 
mouth of Mercutio the description of 
Queen Mab in order to drive sadness 
away from the love-sick Romeo, This is 


not Shakespeare speaking, but the puppets 
he created for the amusement of nfen, just 
as the actor when impersonating a charac- 
ter does not give expression to his own 
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thouglits and feelings, but reproduces, as 
it were, those of the character he is im- 
personating. As the painter in drawing 
the sunset does not create a sun but 
makes a picture of what he sees in the 
firmament above him, so also Shakes- 
peare reproduces what he sees with his 
eye and not what he teels with his heart. 

Shakespeare does not reveal his sympa- 
thies through his characters, but causes 
them to move as will best suit his pur- 
pose from the standpoint of the stage, 
and does not reward or punish them ac- 
cording to their deserts. Otherwise the 
fair Ophelia would not have perished a 
suicide, Desdemona would not have been 
murdered, Romeo and Juliet would not 
have been parted, nor such terrible afflic- 
tion visited upon the head of poor old 
Lear. The hand of fate apparently con- 
trolled the creations of Shakespeare just 
as the hand of Providence regulates the 
lives of us mortals and ‘‘directs our ends 
rough hew them as we will.’’ He moved 
his characters in the mimic world in 
order that he might produce a_ powerful 
play that would attract audiences to the 
theatre, and not to point a moral, reform 
the world, or indicate his own character. 

Shakespeare depicted all the emotions 
the human being is capable of feeling, 
and drew true to life the men and women 
of all climes and stations. The Italian 
Romeo, the French Katherine, Othello 
the Moor, English Harry, Shylock the 
Jew, Hamlet the Dane, and so on through 
his characters, he causes them to stand 
out on the printed page as though brought 
back from the grave to revisit, at the 
wish of the reader, ‘‘the glimpses of the 
moou.’’ The crafty, cynical villian 
speaks in lago; the open, buoyant spirit 
in Mercutio; the physically courageous, 
but mentally cowardly, in Macbeth; the 
vain, sorely punished in Lear; and the 
far-seeiny politician in Marc Antony. In 
Juliet he depicts the warm-hearted, trust- 
ing girl; in Rosalind one whose deep 
affectionate nature is masked by her 
mirth and wit; in Lady Macbeth the am- 
bitious, unscrupulous woman; and in 
Cordelia, the faithful child, who would 
rather sacrifice her share in her father’s 
kingdom than flatter his ears with mean- 
ingless protestations of affection which 
her true heart told her should not be 
uttered. Shakespeare puts into the 
mouth of prince and peasant words ap- 
propriate to each, and depicts accurately 
the scenes of camp, palace and hovel. In 
fact his genius swept the gamut of passion 
from the foundation to the apex, and 
created all kinds, classes and conditions 
of beings so true to nature as to make 
one almost believe that in his person 
lived the magician Prospero armed with 
his fabled wand. 





When Mother Is Away 


Many Closing Day Exercises are simply ex- 
hibits of the year’s work to parents and friends 
witha few simple recitations aud songs. The 
following poem makes a pleasing recital for 
such an occasion, or it may be put aside for use 
on @ Mother’s Day program. 


_When mother is away the day seems very 


ong, 
The dollies do not care to play, and 
will not mind a thing I say ; 
The bubbles will not blow, or the toys 
wind up to go; 
But everything seems out of sorts when 
mother is away. 


When mother is away cook makes me 
tarts so nice and light, 

But 1 can’t swallow them, because my 
throat seems shut up tight. 

And when she speaks, I answer very loud 
and clear, 

For my own voice seems smal] and queer 
when mother is away. 


But when I hear my mother come the 
house begins to shine. 

I just fly down those stairs, I tell you, 
in no time. 

She takes me in her arms and says; ‘‘My 
little girlie, all alone?’’ 

And I just jump and shout and dance, 
’cause mother’s home. 


The Wise Book 


My book is very wise indeed ! 

As soon as I sit down to read 

It opens wide upon my knee 

Just at the page I want to see. 

Oh, say, how can the book have guessed 
Which tale I love the very best? 





—Abbie Farwell Brown. 


strawberry shortcake, 


garlen Review. 
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The Strawberry Shortcake 


Some children declare that they like to recite a 
prose piece better than a poetical seiection, It 
is easier, in many Cases, to obtain the much de- 
sired naturalness of manner in prose recitations. 
This is a very childlike story that might be told 
with great relish by either a boy or girl of the 
third, fourth or fifth grades, 

Once upon a time. there was a straw- 
berry shortcake all juicy and sweet and 
pleasant to eat. 

A littie boy named Ben picked the 
berries for it. He went out to the field 
where the wild strawberries grew, all by 
himself; and when he came home, he 
had a bucket full of the very ripest and 
reddest ones. 

A little girl, Cousin Pen, who was 
visiting on the farm, capped the berries, 
and that was not nearly so easy to do as | 
it sounds. It took Cousin Pen every bit 
of a half hour to do it, and—do you be- 
lieve it?—she did not eat a single berry. 
She saved every one of them for the 
strawberry shortcake. 

Mamma made the shortcake. She was 
the best cook. If I should try to tell you 
all the good things she could make, it 
would take me longer than it took Cousin 
Pen to cap the berries; but I will tell 
you this: if there was one thing she liked | 
to make better than another, it was a | 








A big boy almost nine years old, whom | 
every one called Brother Fred, cut the | 
wood, and split the kindling, and made | 
the fire that baked the pastry for the | 
strawberry shortcake. Ile had a little | 


axe of his own, and the way he could | little girl? 


make chips fly was simply astonishing. | 
Mamma said, if he kept on as he had | 
begun, he would be as much help as his | 
papa wheu he grew up. | 

Papa was away at work when the short- 
cake was made, and when he came home | 
to dinner, nobody said a word about it. | 
They did not even tell him there was a | 
dessert. They just sat down and ate their 
dinner as if there were not a strawberry 
shortcake in the world, much less one in 
their own kitchen. It was the funniest 
thing! Papa did not know anything 
about it; but by and by he said :— 

‘“Wild) strawberries are ripe. Who 
wants to goand yet some for a shortcake ?"’ 

And then how the children did laugh! 
They laughed and laughed until Mamma 
knew they could not keep the secret an- 
other minute. 

‘*Shut your eyes, Papa,’'and don’t open 
them until we call ‘Ready,’ she said; 
and she slipped out into the kitchen and 
got the strawberry shortcake, and put it 
on the table right in front of him. 

‘*Ready,’’ called Cousin Pen and 
Brother Fred and little Ben, ‘‘Ready.’’ 

And if you could have seen how sur- 
prised Papa was when he opened his eyes 
and spied that strawberry shortcake, you 
would have laughed as much as they 
did.—Maude Lindsay in the Ninder- 





“*Pardners”’ 


A recitation that easily resolves itself Into a 
costume recital. let the speaker be dressed to | 
represent a newsboy, with bundle of papers ; 
under his arm, His cap or hat may have a rib- 
bon band with the word ‘'Papers” printed across 
it in large letters, He alludes to an itmaginary 
dog at his side, or, better still, how pleased an 
audience would be with the appearance of a veal 
dog, if one could be trained to lie quietly beside 
his little inaster as he speaks. 


I know he’s jest a common cur, 
Yet money couldn’t buy him; 

Kor he is good an’ gentle, sir, 
Jest pat him onet, an’ try him! 

He knows a gentleman at sight, 
An’ treats ’em all politely ; 

No customer o’ mine he’ll bite 
Who buys my papers nightly, 


We're pardners, that small cur an’ me, 
A-workin’, both together; 

Where I am found, that dog you’ll see, 
In every kind o’ weather ; 

He'll follow me with waggin’ tail, 
He’ll lay an’ watch my papers ; 

Ff I look glum, he’ll never fail 
To cheer me with his capers. 


I tell you, parduers jest like Jim 
Ain’t found on every corner, 
Though on the day I ’dopted him 
No dog could be forlorner; 

A sadder cur you never see,’ 
An’ one thin leg was broken ; 

I looked at him, he looked at me, 
An’ nary a word was spoken. 


But from the very hour he crept 
An’ licked my hand so dumbly, 





Our record standeth as good or bad for 
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An’ from the very night he slept 
seside my feet so humbly, 

‘That dog was mine, I surely knew 
My pardner an’ ny friend, sir ;~ 

My love an’ his’n grew an’ grew, 
An’ now they couldn’? end, sir! 


“Little Girl, Little Girl” 


(An Old Rhyme arranged as a Dialogue) 


This dialogue is intended for a little girl and 
boy who may be dressed in old-time costume for 
the reason that the words are “old timey”, The 
teacher recites the rhyme to the audience aud 
explains that this little dialogue is a study ‘in 
emphasis and expression, The children should 
be trained to speak with great expession, Le 
the little girl use gestures and show great enthy. | 
siasm. She may clasp her hands in delight on the U 
last line. 





THE RIYME Sa 
3 oa Fift 
(As Recited by the Teacher) . 
/a 
Little girl, little girl, that 
Where have you been? 
‘*Gathering roses part ‘ 
To give to the queen,”’ high 
J,ittle girl, little yirl, They 
What gave she you? from | 
“She gave me a diamond a 
As big as my shoe."’ with ¢ 
The 
THE DIALOGUE ie 
(For a tiny girl and boy) station 
Boy—ILittle yirl, where have you been? ever S€ 
Girl f have been yvatheriny roses, here le 
soy—Where did you gather the roses, such as 
ing stu 
Girl—I yathered the roses in the gar Easte 
den, . 
Ai es : , paranc 
Roy—-To give to me, little yirl? a 
e : $ 
Girl—-I gave my roses to the queen, oo 
; st « 
soy —~Where was the queen? ta8 
Univers 


Girl — The queen came into the garden, 
Boy —Did you gather red roses? 

Girl 
Boy—Did the queen gather roses? 


-I gathered big, red roses, 










Girl--I yathered roses to give to the 
queen, 
Boy—What did the queen give you’ 


Girl—She gave me a diamond, 


Boy—Was the diamond as big as a rose? 
Girl —The diamond was as big as my 
shoe, 


The Beyinners’ Primer pub 
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Haste Away 


(A Song for Closing Day to tune, “My Old 
Kentucky Home.’') 
A year has sped to the Isle of Long Ago, 
And memory only recalls 
The long school days with the tired head 
bent low, 


ONE O1 
And the map along the old school 


walls, be everal hut 
Our tasks are done and the books are lai se 
Mere lies be 
away; 


n the men 


The sciiool bell is calling no more; 
talleys, the 


aye, and the m: 
When vacation locks the schoolhous whi 
uch the 
door. d 
! “nspicuous 
Chorus— Th 
€ Exec 
aste aws ‘Jassmates, for schoo ; 
Haste away, O classmates, 10 ttainment 


shall close today ! ' 
Let the echoes ring, for vacation te 
has come, 
And our school books shall be laid lo 
away | 
When fields are bright with the glow 
wealth of June, oh 
And the woodlands all ripple 
song, as 
When through the meadow resoun 
lark’s gay tune, ; 4 
And the summer days are growing / 
Vacation cometh to us with joys # 
Aud sweet dreams of long hours‘ 
By flowing streams where the s@ 





ed 


— 
pes 


dance in gold, 
And the heart is glad the long, la 
day. ogy 


Chorus— aus 
Haste. away, O classmates, for ®© 

shall close today ! a 

Let the echoes ring, for vacation © 

las come, Jog 
And our s¢hool books shall be Ja oF 


away ! ott 
— Lewis 5. Mills 


(Words copyright 1913 by Lewis S. Mills) A BIRD's r} 
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UTAH STATE CAPITOL (In Course of Construction) 


Salt Lake City will be the meeting place of the 
Fifty-first National Education Association, July 5 to 
ui, and to this interesting city there will journey at 
that time thousands of teachers. Those who visit this 
part of the country for the first time will be keyed 
high in their expectations of seeing something novel. 
They have been told that Salt Lake City is‘‘different"’ 
from any other city, and they await their investigations 
with eagerness, 

The very first striking characteristic will show itself 
the minute the tourist steps out and away from tlic 
sation, for he finds himself in the widest streets he has 
ever seen and traversing the longest blocks. And just 
here let us note that the peculiar naming of the streets, 
such as Kast South Temple Street, will afford a pleas- 
ing study. 

Kastern travelers will delight in the walled-in ap- 
pearance of the city afforded by the richly colored 
peaks of the Wasatch Mountains in plain sight trom 
almost every point in the business section. 
University of Utah campus, which occupies a shelf 


From the 











ONE OF THE BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE STREETS 


weral hundred feet higher than the business portion, 
llere lies before one a view that stamps itself indelibly 
‘the memory, There are snow-clad mountains, rich 
alleys, the shimmering water of tiie Great Salt Lake 
il the magnificent buildings of the city, out from 
which the renowned Mormon Temple stands ever 
conspicuous, 

The Executive Committee having in charge the en- 
trlainment of the delegates is putting forth every 
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The Meeting of the N. E. A. 


Hospitable Salt Lake City Has Many 
Altractions for the Entertain- 
ment of Guests 





i sl ak 


SALTAIR PAVILION ON GREAT SALT LAKE 


effort towards the enjoyment of the N. E. A. visitor. 
The Tabernacle, where the general sessions will con- 
vene, is one of the most noted structures in the United 
States. It has a seating capacity of 10,000 and world- 
famous acoustic properties. The great Tabernacle or- 
gan, which is five organs in one, will be heard daily 
in conjunction with the Tabernacle choir of 400 trained 








POPULAR RECREATION-—BATHING IN THE LAKE 


Another musical event will be an outdoor 
rendition of Haydn’s ‘‘Creation’’ by the musical society 
of the University of Utah on the University campus. 
On one day the delegates will be taken to Saltair, 
the famous bathing resort on Great Salt Lake. After a 
business session and reception, opportunity will be 
given for participation in the famous recreation of the 
city,—a dip in the Lake, when visitors may test for 
themselves the reputed buoyancy of the water, due to 
the presence of 22 per cent of salt. 


voices. 


On this occasion 
a dinner will be served in the ‘‘Leviathan,’’ a huge res- 
taurant in the form of a ship built over the lake, and 
a reception will be held for the delegates in Saltair 
pavilion, in the largest unobstructed dance floor in the 
world. 

The 


Eastern visitor who has never seen the great 

















EAST SIDE HIGH SCHOOL (In Course of Construction) 


storehouses of the mineral kingdom will be interested 
in a visit to some of the mines that lie close to Salt 
Lake City. Bingham, the home of the great Utah Cop- 
per mine, lies within easy reach, and anticipating the 
desire of many of the excursionists to see a mine in 
working conditions, a dynamiting exhibition has been 
planned, for one day’s entertainment. Twenty thousan | 
tons or so, of ore will be loosened, tlie steam shove 
operations will be shown, cre will be loaded in the 
cars, the smelting process will be witnessed, and scenes 
of real camp life will be looked upon at close range. 
Numerous short trips in and just outside the confines 
of the city have been arranged, for there are excep- 
tional attractions tobe seen, both from a scenic and an 
historical viewpoint. Also there are many day trips, 
as the one to Ogden Canyon, to Logan, the home of 
the Utah Agricultural College, and many others. Ex- 
cursionists will find themselves within a night's ride 
of Yellowstone National Park, and a small additional 
sum to the regular price of the convention ticket will 
enable all to avail themselves of this opportunity to see 











A BROADSTREET FACING THE MOUNTAINS 


the ‘‘ Wonderland of America,’’ while there are many 
doubtless who will take a step farther north and visit 
the very newest of the Government's playgrounds, 
Glacier National Park, in Montana. 

No city can provide more handsomely for the com- 
fort and pleasure of its guests than this far Western one. 
Liberality breathes everywlere—in its broad streets, in 
the many and large hotels, the commodious homes and 
stately public buildings, the acres of fertile valley: 

(Continued on page 51) 





ABIRD's EYE VIEW THAT SHOWS THE NEARNESS OF THE MOUNTAINS 














TEMPLE SQUARE CONTAINING THE MORMON TEMPLE AND TABERNACLE 
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very common, 


attention to the fact 
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BIRD STENCIL PATTERN 


This bird drawing looks like a pigeon or white dove, both of which aye 
If you color the first half of the first section of each wing req 
and let all the rest of the bird be black, you have a pretty red-winged black. 
bird, that is so common in the early fall. We give this information to call you 


that this copy of Normal Instructor is intended to seprye 
teachers in the early fall as well as in the late spring, 
‘Trace this drawing on a thin, tough sheet of paper 
and then perforate the drawing from the other side with 

a pin, and you have a blackboard stencil. 
Trace it on a piece of manila cardboard or stengj| 
paper and cut it out carefully with a sharp knife, gnq 
you have an art stencil to stamp shadow pictures off the 
board with an eraser. You can stamp in different eq. 
ors by using two or more erasers with chalk of a dif. 
ferent color on each eraser. The pupils of your school 
will do this work if you give the necessary instructions 
NOTE: This drawing is sent to us hy 
John Latta of Cedar Falls, Iowa. See his a. 
vertisement of Stencils and Helps for Teachers 
on page 6. If you want other nice drawings 
for this purpose we call your attention ri 
item .of “30 Large Drawings for Childreiy 

Color, 18c.” 
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SOME IDEAS FOR GRADUATION PROGRAMS—Continued from Page 34 


songs introduced. ‘‘The Supper at the Mill”’ 
also is in dialogue form and various pupils may 
assume the parts of Mother, Frances, Child, 
George, Granny, and the songs may be sung. 

Of course the most familiar poems of Jean Inge- 
low are the ‘*Songs of Seven’’ which lend them. 
selves to readings and tableaux most exquisitely. 
They were not put first in this article as many 
programs have contained them, Then there is the 
deaatiful pathetic poem ** High ‘Tide on the Coast 
of Lincolnshire” without wiich no Ingelow pro- 
gram would be complete. 


“THE COMING MAN” 

Whenever it is possible the Graduation or Clos- 
ing Day program should be the result of study 
perhaps throughout the preceding year or that of 
at least some weeks beforehand. For instance, 
the principal of 9 boys’ grammar school gave his 
boys the subject *‘What 1 Want to Be When I Am 
« Man,” for Friday exercises, in April. That 
is, this was the subject, the boys might choose 
their own titles, ‘The papers were so interesting 
that the principal decided to have the subject 
treated on Closing Day. Meantime he gave talks 
on ‘*Heroes,’’ **My Model,”’ **The Ideal Man,”’ 
etc., which helped the boys to form a higher ideal 
for their own future. On the day of the gradua- 
tion exercises every essay dealt in some way with 
this same subject:—*The Man and the Hour,” 
‘Our Opportunity,”’ *“The True Patriot,’’ **The 
Ideal Man,”’ besides ten essays entirely on **What 
1 Mean to Be and to Do.”’ 


PLAYS FOR GRADUATION PROGRAMS 


Oftentimes graduation exercises take the form 
of a play in which every member of the gradua- 
ting class has a part. At a boys’ school in In- 
diana, one year, the play **Falsely Accused”’ was 
given, with solos between the acts and a Latin 
oration and a valedictory address also, In New 


York state a graduating class in a Commercial 
Course gave the three-act drama ‘*The Valley of 


the Mohawk,” 
been played by pupils of fourteen years. 


sented by a boys’ school. 
English Comedy ‘‘Roister Doister, 
1566 for the students of Eton College. 


9° 


part of Dobinet Doughtie, boy to Roister Doister, 
may be taken by a girl. 


A MISCELLANEOUS PROGRAM—I. 


When all is said and done, it must be acknow!- 
edged that the miscellaneous program is the one 


most commonly in use. Music, essays, recita- 
tions, scenes from plays, etc., make up an even- 


ing’s entertainment that show the talent of the 


participants and please the public. Here is a 
very good program: 
PART I, 

March—Orchestra. 

Class Song—Graduating Class. 

Valedictory, ‘‘ Truth Is Our Greatest Friend.’’ 

Awarding of Diplomas—By a Pastor, 

Address to Graduates—By a Pastor, 

Piano Duet. 

Scene from ‘‘School for Scandal.’’ 

Piano and Violin Duet. 

Pantomime, ‘‘ iast Rose of Suinmer’’—Cirls of Gram- 
mar Grades. 

PART II 

Piano Solo. 

An Old-Fashioned Chorus, ‘‘We Are Ninety Years 
Young’’—Songsters from Baby Room. 

Piano Duet. 

Dumb Bell Drill—Boys of Grammar Grades. 

Song, ‘‘The Liberty Cap’’—Primary Grades. 

Operetta, ‘‘Tyrolean Queen’’ (five female parts, 
choruses of gypsies and fairies, etc.) 

Poses Plastiques—Graduating Class. 

1, Sun Worshipers. 

2. Revels of the Muses, 

3. Diana’s Hunting Party. 
. Wise and Foolish Virgins. 
. Heavenly Home, ast 
. Flight from Pompeii. 
. Study in Attitude, 


**Maurice the Woodcutter, ’’ has 
There 
are thirteen male parts and two female parts, the 
latter being taken by boys when the play is pre- 
Then there is the old 
written in 
In this 
there are about six characters of each sex, though 
some of the parts may be *‘doubled up,’’ and the 


8. Esther before Ahasuerus. 
g. Carnival. 
10, Devotion. 


A MISCELLANEOUS PROGRAM-II. 

An unusual feature of these graduating exer 
cises was the march of the school before the pro 
gram was taken up. ‘The entire school, withor 
of the pupils as marshal, marched from the rear 0! 
the hall to the front seats, the line being led bi 
the freshman class. ‘Then the junior class escort 
ed the graduating class to the stage, where the 
principal and_ teachers, school superintendell 
school committee and various clergymen sat” 


Invocation—By a Pastor. 
Salutatory (address of welcome and essay, ‘yl 
Will Not Women Dare?’’) 
Kssay, ‘‘ The English Coffee House.’ 
Oration, ‘‘ Restrictive Immigratiou.’’ 
Song by the School, ‘‘Sing, Birdie, Sing.’ 
Essay, ‘‘Opportunities.’’ ' 
Kssay, ‘‘ American Humor.’’ i 
Essay, '‘The Holy Grail in Literature and Art. 
Class History. 
Kssay, ‘‘ My Favorite Poet.’’ 
Valedictory (essay, ‘‘ Municipal Owners 
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Song, ““Reces#onal.”” Digi 
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LOCAL COLOR IN AMERICAN FICTION Be 
The general subject ** Local Color in Amel" ing, thay 4. 
Fiction” was used in essays read at one coll oT, 
mencement. ‘The idea worked out nicely, 3" Befo 
be seen by the program. i 
Class March, Overture from Haydn. — 
Recitation, ‘‘The Puritan.’’ se 


Essay, ‘‘New England Fiction.’’ 

Choruses. 

Kssay, ‘‘New York in Fiction.’’ . 
Recitation, ‘‘Love among the Blackboards, 


th 
’ Mie 


Well, inde 
ildren hac 


‘ladder to t} 


Kelly. I ise. E 
Kssay, ‘‘Booth Tarkington’s Interpretation of tH a but wi 

Middle West.’' iol. Y finds h 
Reading, Selections from ‘‘The Gentlemap aRes, 

Indiana.’’ The water 
_Chorus, Vide and five 


Essay, ‘‘The South in Fiction.’’ u 
Recitation, ‘‘The Cavalier in the South. 
Music. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Death of New York’s Commissioner of Education 


to make the dedicatory address last October at the open- 
ing of the great Education Building, the conception 
and building of which was one of the achievements of 
his administration. 

In the death of Dr. Draper, the educational world 
loses a leading figure and the State of New York an 
administrative officer of rare ability. He was born at 
Westford, Otsego Co., N. Y., June 21, 1848. He at- 
tended the Albany public schools, graduated from 
Albany Academy iu 1866 and Albany Law School in 
1871. He was member of an Albany law firm from 
then until 1886, but was active in educational matters 
as member of the Albany Board of Education and inem- 
ber and chairman of the State Normal College Board. 
He was member of the legislature one year, judge ol 
the United States Court of Alabama Claims for two 
vears, and was State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion from 1886 to 1892. For two years thereafter he was 
Superintendent of Schools at Cleveland, Ohio, accom- 
plishing much in reorganization and improvement. 
lie was president of the University of Illinois from 
1894 to 1904. During his presidency the University 
erected a dozen buildings, advanced from 750 to 3900 
students, and rose to a position as one of the preat uni- 
versities of America. 

Upon the unification of the two State educational de- 
partments in New York in 1904, a special provision 
was inserted in the statute to make him elegible, and 
he was then recalled to his native State and made thie 
first Commissioner of Education through election by 
the Legislature. His term expired March 31, Ig10, and 
he was then re-elected by the Regents of the Univer- 
sity for an indefinite term. His administration as 
Commissioner of Education has been signalized by the 
complete unification and reorganization of State edu- 
cational activities. 


Dayton’s Flood—How It Affected the Public Schools 


By Lucia May Wiant, Director of Physical Training, Dayton Public Schools 
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ANDREW SLOAN DRAPER 
Dr. Andrew Sloan Draper, Commissioner of Kduca- 
tion of the State of New York, died at his home in 
Albany, April 27. He had been in ill health since 
shortly after the fire in the State Capitol in March 1911, 
which destroyed the State Library and other divisions 
of the Education Department. He was able, however, 
[The writer of this article had a remarkable experi- 
ms Beevce during the flood in Dayton in getting out of the 
way of collapsing buildings and fire, which raged con- 
tinually for thirty hours. Nearly three blocks in the 
hearttof the city burned. The Beckel Hotel, at which 
Miss Wiant resides, was inundated by fourteen feet of 
water, and was seriously threatened by the fire. She 
traversed an entire block of roofs, over fire escapes and 
M—Il. lidders, finally landing in a bank building where she 
iting exer mained eighteen hours. —KDITor. | 
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On Sunday and Monday, March twenty-third and 
Wenty-fourth, seven and one-half inches of water fell 
mthe vicinity of Dayton, Ohio, producing the worst 
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FICTION om that had ever visited that region. So suddenly 
u water came on that memorable early Tuesday morn- 

n Ament mg, that as in Jean Ingelow’s poem, 

; one co “The heart had hardly time to beat 


ely, as Wl Before a shallow seething wave 

Sobbed on the ground beneath our feet. 

The feet had hardly time to flee 

Refore it broke against the knee, 

And all the world was in the sea.’’ 
Well, indeed, was it an early hour, for the imass of 
thildren had not yet wended their way to school. I 
‘itdder to think of the loss of life had it been other- 
"se: but with the records not fully completed, Dayton 


tn ‘ally finds her death roll numbering a hundred of all 
tleman 1°" “ages, : 


ards,” Me 
tation of tt 
The wate 3 r ‘ , iles 

: tr covered an area of more than two miles 


Wi : 5 : ‘ 
La and five or six miles long, covering the entire 
Behe ‘Mess portion of the city with water from ten to thirty 








IT WILL COST $15,000 TO REPAIR THE STEELE HIGH 


feet deep, and devastating the homes of 100,000 people, 
including also many churches, the public library, and 
making total wreckage of the beautiful furnishings and 
all musical instruments in the submerged district. An 
impressive item was the loss of 1488 horses. 

As eariy as Tuesday afternoon announcements were 
made that the school houses that were not encroached 
upon were to be turned into relief stations, and before 
nightfall of that dreadful day, organizations were hur- 
riedly made in these buildings that were of immense 
help in taking care of the thousands of refugees who 
had been dragged from the water and were pouring into 
them from every source. Desks were quickly removed 
and one portion of the building assigned to Red Cross 
Hospital work, another to emergency work, one to 
medical stores, one to the storing and sorting of gar- 
ments of every description, one to the reception of food 
products, one to the information and to the classification 
of the rescued, one to the ‘‘bread line’’ that had in it 
both representatives from the most poverty stricken 
quarters of the city and the multi-millionaires whose 
dollars were unavailing in supplying their daily wants, 
and one, usually the kindergarten, was improvised into 
a depot with the largest available quantity of milk, with 
which to supply the babies with their needed portion. 
Even a resting place was found for the stork, not us- 


ually considered an aquatic bird, but which seemed to 
rise from the surging waters to find friendly shelter in 
a hastily constructed nest in the office of the principal. 
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DAYTON’S BUSINESS CENTER IN THE FLOOD 
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Then came the militia with guns and tents and niartial 
law, and with their coming and their splendid equip 
ment and discipline, the work at the school] houses be- 
gan to be subordinate and efforts looking to their 
restoration for school purposes were commenced. 

As a result of the water only one building was con- 
siderably damaged, and that was the beautiful Steele 
High School standing on the banks of the river. At 
the foot of one of its towers stood a large bronze lion 
mounted on a solid rock base. This pedestal proved 
such an obstruction to the strong current that broke 
over the embankment that the course of the water was 
driven under the corner of the building, weakening it 











WATER AROUND THE CENTRAL SCHOOL 


to such an extent that the entire corner from turret to 
foundation fell with a crash, doing damage to the ex- 
tent of $15,000. Kleven school buildings were sub- 
merged; among the number being the three high 
schools and Manual Training School. All apparatus 
was saved: Manual Training School alone had $20,000 
worth of appliances, all remaining intact. 

The principals and teachers, who were heavy losers, 
after giving hasty attention to their own households, 
hurried quickly to the various relief stations and loy- 
ally ministered to the thousands of refugees, later giv- 
ing their strength to the necessary relief work or- 
ganized and carried on by the Red Cross Society. 

It was predicted that the schools could not resume 
work this season. Members of the Board of Kducation 


suffered great financial loss, but smothering their per- 
sonal distress in the needs of the flood, they, under the 
magnificent generalship of Supt. EK. J. Brown, one of 
the great sufferers in the flood, so organized affairs that 
within less than two weeks, six schools were opened 
with full force of teachers and regular complement of 
pupils ; two days later four other buildings were opened, 
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A LEATHER GOODS HOUSE BADLY WRECKED 





and day by day additional schools swung open their 
doors until Monday, April 28, about one month follow- 
ing the flood, the system came into full operation. 

The books on the first floors were lost, and the Board 
took immediate action to replace them without expense 
1o the pupils and ordered free tuition given to those 
who came from flooded districts, outside of jurisdiction 
of school board. 

Dayton, the city beautiful, was deluged with{an ocean 
of mud and debris that has been estimated at more than 
36,000,000 cubic feet, and ruined furniture to the 
amount of 9,000,000 cubic feet. The work of removing 
this is in progress, and many thousands of wagon loads 
have been carted away. A tented city has been formed 
to house the hundreds whose homes were destroyed. 

Though so many of our school people have suffered 
through this great disaster, the spirit of kindliness and 
cheerfulness is paramount and we are adding ‘‘Better’’ 
and ‘‘More Beautiful’’ to the business slogan ‘‘For 
Greater Dayton.’’ 
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An Editorial Announcement 
With this number, the INSTRUCTOR announces a change in its 
editorial staff. Miss Nellie G. Petticrew and Miss Nellie McCabe 
who have acted in an editorial capacity for the past four years 


have retired from that service. 


was the desire to concentrate the editorial work at the publica- 
Miss Petticrew and Miss McCabe were 
engaged in regular school work at Piqua, Ohio, and while this 
was an advantage to our readers in some respects, the increase 
in the size of the INSTRUCTOR and the additional work re- 
quired made it desirable to have the editorial work in the 
hands of those who could devote to it their entire time. 
readers of the INSTRUCTOR and the contributors who have 
had close relations with them, will part with Misses Petticrew 
and McCabe with feelings of regret. 
STRUCTOR most valuable service and have shown high qualities 
of selection and discrimination in the character of its contents. 
We do not intend to part with them altogether, and hope that 
our readers will be favored with contributions in their par- 


tion office in Dansville. 


ticular lines as occasion offers. 


We take pleasure in announcing that Miss Grace B. Faxon 
and Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis will be the new members of our 
Neither of these names is new to our readers, 


editorial force. 


and neither needs any special introduction. 
has been, since its beginning, the editor of our PRIMARY PLANS, 
and the surpassing excellence of that magazine and its wonder- 
ful popularity with primary teachers is a tribute to her editor- 
She was also for several years editor of NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR, but found, under the circumstances at that time, 
the combined burden too much and preferred to devote herself 
In resuming work on the INSTRUCTOR, 
therefore, she is merely returning to her own, where she will 
be gladly welcomed. Miss Faxon has had actual schoolroom 
practice as a teacher for ten years or more, and has also had 
long editorial experience in educational and other lines. 
eral years ago she conducted the popular Department of Ex- 
pression in the INSTRUCTOR, and her work in the same line is 
included in our book ‘‘Popular Recitations and How to Recite 
Them.’”? She prepared for us last year the book ‘‘Practical 
Selections, ’’ which has proved so immensely popular, and which 
so clearly showed her fine discriminating sense and knowledge 
of what was wanted by teachers. 
Year’’ is also from her hands, and we know that our readers 
will have ample reason for gratification because of her per- 
manent connection with us in an editorial capacity. 

With new editors there will be new ideas, new plans and new 
The present issue is a composite work of old and 
new, but shows in general what may be expected in the coming 
With the increased number of pages, opportunity is 
given for a larger quantity and greater variety of matter than 
ever, and we can promise to our readers a BETTER as well as 
a BIGGER INSTRUCTOR than ever. 
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A chief reason for this change 


The 


They have given the IN- 


Mrs. Bemis is and 


Sev- 


Our new book ‘The School 








State Aid for College Pupils 

Through a new law, signed by the 
Governor in April, New York State will 
give aid to 3,000 pupils. It provides for 
five State scholarships in each Assembly 
district. Each holder of a scholarship 
will receive from the State $100 a year 
for four years to be applied toward the 
payment of the annual tuition fee charged 
by the college selected. The student is 
not restricted in his choice of a college, 
except that the institution must be within 
the State. There are 150 Assembly dis- 
tricts, and the law provides for 750 
scholarships each year. These are to be 
awarded according to the school standing 
of the students. When the scholarships 
all are filled there will be 3,000 students 
at one time receiviryg State aid. 

‘*This measure,’’ Gov. Sulzer said in 
signing “the bill, ‘‘ will place within the 
reach of every boy and girl in the State 
who may desire it a college education, 
and therefore, bring the college influence 
to bear on all the people. When all the 





3,000 scholarships are filled the annual | 
expense to the State will be $300,000 and | 
the results obtained will be the same as 
if the State maintained a university. 
The creation of these scholarships is the 
greatest permanent contribution to higher 
education in this State that has been 
made in all our history. It will help 
large numbers of our most deserving boys 
and girls to get a college education, The 
very foundation of our system of demo- 
cratic government rests upon the enlight- 
ened intelligence of our citizens. The 
greater the number of educated citizens 
and the higher the plane of their intelli- 
gence, the more permanent will be true 
democracy and government of and by the 
people. This measure for higher edu- 
cation for decades to come will constitute 
a landmark in the annals of civilization.’’ 

The State for several years has main- 
tained a system of scholarships at Cornell 
University, giving one each year to each 
Assembly district, distributed upon the 





basis of scholarship. 


Teachers and the Cost of Living 
Most of the teachers in the United 
States have in effect had their salaries 
reduced since 1897. 
increase in money received, the high | 
cost of living has cut into their salaries | 
just as definitely as if a school board had _ 
sliced thei. A teaching position which 
paid $600 salary in 1897 is paying in | 
purchasing power the equivalent of about 
$416 today, if measured by 1897 prices; 
the teacher on the $1,000 salary gets no | 
more for his money today than he would | 
have procured fifteen years ago for $693. | 
This is what the high cost of living has 
done to teachers and others on a fixed | 
salary schedule, according to a report on | 
teachers’ salaries and cost of living, dis- 
tributed by the United States Bureau of | 
Education. | 
Dr. Robert C. Brooks, executive secre- | 
tary forthe N. E. A. committee, which | 
prepared the report, slows by Bureau of 
Labor figures that wholesale prices in Ig1I | 
were 44.1 per cent higher than in 1907; | 
that retail prices had increased 50.2 per | 
cent in the same period; while in June, | 
1912, retail food prices were 61.7 per cent | 
higher than in 1896. With these figures | 
as a basis he analyzes teachers’ salaries 
in five cities in different parts of the 
United States and demonstrates the plight 
of the teachers in the problem of increased | 
cost of living. 


According to the Brooks report, teachers 
do not receive enough salary, even in the 
cities, to save money to carry adequate 
life insurance or to proceed with further 
professional training. Out of the 1,600 
teachers investigated, only thirteen were 
found who possessed property of over 
$15,000, and practically every one of these 
thirteen owed their good fortune to 
sources other than their salaries of teach- 
ers. Nearly all of the men _ teachers 
carried life insurance, but few of them 
Only four out of 


to a sufficient amount, 
138 married teachers would, if they were 
to die now, leave in insurance or any 
other property as mucli as ten times their 
annual salary—the lowest sum that might | 
be expected, according to estimation, to 
provide for the family. 

How the high cost of living affects 
particularly the teacher who seeks to 
have a home is. strikingly 
In Denver, a city of rela- | 
fourteen married 


marry and 
demonstrated. 
tively high salaries, 
women with no others dependent upon | 
them had an average salary of $1,212 to 


meet their own needs exclusively ; six- | 


teen unmarried women with others de- 
pendent upon them had an average from 
salary of $801 to spend on each adult per- 
son in the family including themselves ; 
but the married men teachers had an 
average from salary of only $413 for the 
equivalent of each adult person including 
themselves. Teachers spend more than 
workingmen for things, though 
their pay is about the same. Rent and 
clothing are bigger items in the teacher's 
budget than in the laborer’s, indicating 
more exacting community demands. 
Teachers also spend relatively more than 
workingmen for life insurance, religious 
purposes, charity, amusement, vacations, 
and care of health. 

Many other significant side lights on 
the high cost of living, particularly as it 
affects teachers, are brought out in the 
report on ‘Teachers’ Salaries and Cost of 
Living.’? The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion at Washington has a limited number 
of copies of the report for free dis- 
tribution, We recommend sending for 
one, if the subject interests you. 


some 
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Another College President in 
Politics 

The name of S. D. Fess is one well 

For many 

years he was one of the most popular 

speakers at teachers institutes and conven. 

tions, and has been enjoyed by thousands 


| of teachers on such occasions. A few years 


ago he took the presidency of Antioch 

College at Yallow Springs, Ohio, the old 

institution founded by Horace Mann, 

Last year he was elected to Congress, as 

a Republican, defeating four competitors 

for the nomination. During the recent 

tariff debate in Congress he injected some 

poetry into the discussion, which was 

notable enough to be quoted in the daily 

It was as follows: 

‘fT ain't no statesman who can talk of 
protection or free trade ; 

My han’s too stiff to hol’ a pen—that was 
mace to hol’ a spade; 

Them ten-foot eddicated words my tongue 
can’t wallop roun’, 

But I’ll make things you sell go up, an’ 
things you buy come down. 


‘*T can’t talk on the currency, nor on the 
revenue, 


| An’ on the Jaws an’ statoots I’m as igno.- 


rant as you; 

An’ I jest simply promise you, sure’s I 
am Silas Brown, 

I'll make things you sell go up, an’ 
things you buy come down.”’ 

The fair ground echoed wide with cheers 
and loud huzzas thereat, 

For who can make a better scheme of 
statesmanship tlian that? 

An’ next week at the polls he beat his 
rival high an dry— 

But things we sell continue low, and 
things we buy are high. 


Topics for Commencement 

Many districts adhere tenaciously to 
the view that 
should speak on some subject either on 
class night or on commencement evening, 
Where such a custom prevails, would it 


high school graduates 


| not be well for the school authorities to 


encourage these young people to write 
and talk on subjects which deal with 
everyday life? The matter may be given 
in the form of an essay or oration, or it 
may take the form of a debate. Here are 
just a few suggested topics: 

How to save our song birds. 

The birds and the farmer. 

The value of a tree. 

Good roads, 

Keeping the streets clean, 

My vegetable garden, 

My first effort at dressmaking. 

Money earned in vacation. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
especially recommended for the 
restoration of energy and vitality, 
ihe relief of mental and _ nervous 
exhaustion, impaired digestion 
or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


Is a scientific and carefully pr 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, and has been found a 
most valuable general Tonic. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


This Club is open to all teachers for interchange of devices and ideas found helpful in school 
wotk, There is no fee. And all are cordially invited to contribute their best “hints’’ and pupils’ 
“Funny Sayings.” 

Every teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this department will receive cash remunera- 
tion for it. Letters should be short, as our space is limited, and we want to give every State an 
opportunity to be represented. Limit each manuscript to 200 words—the shorter the better—ex- 
cept in ‘Travel Club,” where the letters may be somewhat longer, each teacher taking up the most 
interesting historical or geographical feature of his or her section suitable for supplementary 
work in History and Geography classes, or for use in the State Booklets. 

All material intended for this department should be addressed to the President, Mrs. Jean 
Halifax, Alstead, N, H. 








A SNAPSHOT OF OUR “JEAN”-IAL PRESIDENT OF THE HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS 


June Memory Gems one of the very best aids in school-work. 
; In fact, the mothers are an almost un- 

Be like the tea-kettle, — explored mine of help, you will find. 
Sing while you boil, You may have neither the time nor the 

x x x ability to teach the art of cookery. But 


if Mrs. A. makes extra fine doughnuts, 
Although we may never be able to| get her to teach a set of four or five girls 
ralize our ideals, yet woe unto us if we] at a time, perhaps—and the boys ought 


lave no ideals to realize. — Whately, to have their chance, too—how to make 
as nice crullers as she can, herself. Let 

June Poem the girls have two hours, say, out of one 
FOUR-LEAF CLOVERS or two sessions, for the lessons. That 


ee week the girls who are the hostesses may 
[know a place where the sun is like | treat their visitors to doughnuts of their 


gold, : own cooking. 
And the cherry blooms burst with snow, Mrs. B. is a good bread-maker. Let her 
And down underneath is the loveliest | teach bread-making. And let the little 
nook : bakers provide tiny sandwiches for the 
Where the four-leaf clovers grow. Social of that week. Mrs. C. is the best 


cake-maker in town, so a class is sent to 
her to learn all about cakes, The slices 
provided at the Social may nted to be 
very small, if you have a large number 
of visitors, but they are only for ‘‘sam- 


One leaf is for hope, and one is for faith, 
And one is for love, you know, 

But God put another in for ludk— 

If you search, you will find where they 


ee" ples,’’ any way, and to add to the good- 
but you must have hope, and you imiust | time feeling. . 
have taith, Make Friday afternoon a session for 
You must Jove and be strong—and s0-~ | the parents and friends especially. Kill 
lfyou work, if you wait, you will find | two birds with one stone by combining 
the place the pupils’ rhetorical work with a social 
Where the four-leaf clovers grow. time, and let the pupils in turn, three or 
—Ella Higginson. | four ata time, be the entertainers. They 
: will help to prepare the program, as well 
President’s June Letter as to “ee it, soar all the "parents and 


friends out that atternoon whom they can, 
serve as the waiters to pass the refresli- 
ments, and do aljl that they can to make 
everybody have a good time. As _ hosts 
and hostesses, they stand by the door, to 
welcome the visitors. And, by the way, 
teach the children to thank their hosts 
and hostesses as they leave tor a pleasant 
time, and the elders will soon follow 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
“What is so fair as a day in June?’’ 
Well, don’t you think that a band of 
aruest, enthusiastic young teachers, such 
4 may be seen at some of the Teachers’ 
Institutes this month, listening with all 
tit hearts and might for every sugges- 
lon that will help them make their 
thosen work ideal, is ‘‘a goodly sight to ; 
we?” Ido, and Il wish I could meet, {St 
lae to face, every one of those whole- See if you cannot make your schoo: an 
oiled, wide-a-wake teachers. What a| Uplifting, enjoyable social center, These 
wighty army of Il. O. A.’s could be | Friday Socials are only one of the many 
tithered together this sweet June time! | Ways in which to bring together the 
‘id what a help it would be to ‘‘talk | school and tie neighborhood. But they 
over” school ideas with each other. can be made very helpful. One ot 
Ihave your letters, to be sure, but so | our club letters speaks of renting a Vic- 
ftw ef them can be shared with you, be- | trola. Some one may be found who will 
tause.of lack of space. Long, long ago | lend you one, if the school does not own 
il my pigeon-holes overflowed. Kach | ove. Each of the pupils chosen for that 
wil, every day, brings another big sup- | 4fternoon may give a short sketch of the 
ly, so that by the end of the week the | life of the musician or singer whose music 
lig desk drawers are crowded full. [ | Of songs are on the program. One after- 
wer the letters as fast as I can, but | "oon might be given to old-time games, 
Jol must remember that I’m not, unfortu- | and old-time songs, in which both visitors 
lately, the hundred-handed Briareus of | and children join, An alcohol lamp will 
tythology, though I often wish that I | boil the water for the tea, and crackers or 
vere, cookies for the visitors, and pop corn for 
But even in the few letters we have | the children will not mean too much 
‘ace for, you will find many helpful | work. Lemon instead of milk for tea 


Uggestions, Will make the serving easier. 

The Corn Contests of the school chil- And now a hint for these June Institute 
va ave proved a wonderful success | days. If you have not an H. O. A, 
Mirever tried. And Mothers’ Clubs are (Continued on page 46) 








NS 
is the title of our new premium book. It 
The School Year has 256° pages, printed on fine egg shell 
; paper, and is well bound in silk cloth. jt 
* well designed to furnish helpful material and suggestions for teachers 
out the school year. Just the right thing at the proper time. No teacher 
"afford to be without it. For a time this valuable book will be given free 
Postpaid to each person subscribing to or renewing for either Normal 
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by the new, fast Twin Screw 
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The mountains are calling! 
Great glaciers invite you! A 
new land of beauty and wondrous, 
wild grandeur awaits you with the 
welcome of the West. 

Glacier National Park—the 
newest of our great National 
play grounds—the home of the pictur- 
esque Blackfeet—is attracting world- 
wide interest. It is unique, — dis- 
tinctive—magnificient. No one can 
describe its wonders—you must come 
yourself. 


Vacations $1 to 
$5 Per Day 


Tours by automobile horse- 
back, launch, stage, and afoot may 
be arranged at a cost of from $1 to 
$5 per day. 

Whether you come for a few 
days or several weeks, your 
comfort and safety will be care- 
fully ministered to every moment of 
your stay. A magnificient hotel of 
unique design, has just been com- 
pleted at a cost of $150,000, where you 
will find every convenience and luxury 
of the most modern hotel,and a cuisine 
which would do credit to the leading 
establishments of the East. Rates— 
$2 to $5, American plan. Better 
accommodations could not be desired 
than are offered by the famous chain 
of Swiss Chalets throughout the Park, 


Write for Special Booklets 
and Aeroplane Map 


Handsomely illustrated de- 
scriptive literature including a large 
Aeroplane View Map of the entire 
Park, mailed on request. 

Full information relative to 
Glacier National Park, tickets, reser- 
vations, etc., may be secured from 
any Great Northern or Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy representative. 


H. A. NOBLE 


Railway 
Dept. 136 
St. Paul, Minn. 


C. W. PITS, 
Cen. - Pass. Dept. 
210 So. Clark St, Chicago. 
STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, 


Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. 
1184 Broadway, New York 


Panama-Pacifie International 
Exposition, San Francisco, 19165 


ee ae 
H. A. NOBLE, 

Gen. Pass. Agt., Great Nor. Ry. 
Dept. 136, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me Aeroplane Mapand full de- 
scriptive literature on Glacier National Park, 


National Park Route 


Name. 
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Two of Our Great National Parks 


WONDERS AND BEAUTIES AVAILABLE TO N. E. A. VISITORS 


Two of the most remarkable 
scenic attractions in the United 
States lie near Salt Lake City and 
visitors tothe N. E. A. will with- 
out doubt make every effort to em- 
brace the opportunity to see then. 
A good idea would be to write to 
headquarters for membership in 
parties that will be made up, to 
visit the Yellowstone National 
Park and the Glacier National 
Park. 

The Yellowstone National Park 
lies almost north of Salt Lake City 
—a little to the east—partly in 
Montana, partly in Idaho, but 
largely in Wyoming. It is con- 
sidered the scenic gem of the 
West. It comprises 3,312 square 
miles, with a forest reserve ad- 
joining it. The Park is entirely 
under the control of the Govern- 
ment which has expended a vast 
sum on road-making, employing 
costly viaducts and bridges. No 
railroads or electric lines are 
permitted within the confines of 
the Park. The regular tourist 
route aggregates 143 miles of stage 
coach travel, that embraces a pan- 
orama of mountains, lakes, canons, 
rivers, hot pools, forests, geysers, 
cascades and wild animals, At the 
end of every day’s ride a comfort- 
able hotel is reached where a 
night’s rest restores to the tired 
sightseer his enthusiasm and 
eagerness for another day of 
marvels, 

Tosee the wonderful geyser phe- 
nomena is the first thought of the 
tourist to the Yellowstone, and 





next, perhaps, in order of interest, are the animals of the forest 
and the wilds in their natural state. Here may be seen elk, 
deer, antelope, mountain sheep, grizzly bears and buffalo. 
The bears are in evidence, and on any evening or morning 
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tive. To the south Bunsen Peak 
rises in its glory; to the east is 
Mount Everts, a long steep-sided 
plateau with a lava rampart cap. 
ping its southern extremity, and 
between these mountains are the 
canons of the Gardiner River and 
its branches, and farther away the 
Washburn Range. 

The most wonderful terraces of 
the Park lie close to Mammoth 
Hot Springs Hotel. They are 
scattered along the side of Terrace 
Mountain, which rises, richly 
colored and steaming, in full view 
from the hotel. Were there noth. 
ing else to be seen in the Yel. 
lowstone these pools and clifflets, 
with their many colors and rare 
and delicate sculptures, would 
repay one forthe trip. ‘‘ Who can 
describe the colors of these won. 
derful formations? They are ab. 
solutely unique. One must sit in 
silence with riveted gaze until 
the minute, marvelous formations 
reveal theirtiny, delicate contours 
bathed in port wine, orange and 
chocolate,’’ writes Professor Win. 
eman of Chicago University, 

The end of the forty-mile drive 
from Mammoth Hot Springs 
brings us to Lower Geyser Basin 
where we are installed in the 
Fountain Ilotel, named after the 
chief geyser of thisregion. There 
is a multitude of objects to he 
seen at Lower Geyser Basin and 


Copyright 1909 by Kiser Photo Co, for Great Northern Railway several days may profitably be 


Blackfoot Glacier in Glacier National Park 








Copyright 1911 yy Kiser Photo Co, for Great Northern Railway 
Beautiful Lake St. Mary in Glacier National Park 


spent here. The hotel is literally 
surrounded with geysers and hot 
springs, the sulphur waters of one 


of which are piped to the hotel and used for baths. The Foun- 
tain Geyser projects huge masses of water in spasmodic erup- 
tions of about every four hours, for fifteen minutes at a time. 
The Paint Pots, of which the mai: pot or basin is perhaps forty 


by sixty feet, are wonderful caldrons of 
beautifully colored clay, with contents con- 
sisting of a mass of whitish, mortar-like 
substance which boils continuously, after 
the manner of a huge pot of mush. 

A nine-mile drive from the Fountain 
Hotel through the most peculiar pocket 
or valley in the world and we come to the 
Upper Geyser Basin where is situated Old 
Faithful Inn, named after Old Faithful 
Geyser, only a few rods from the hotel. 
This geyser is so regular in action that one 
might keep tally of time by his hourly 
eruptions. Every tourist falls in love with 
steady Old Faithful and he is considered 
the pet of the Park. 

Between Upper Geyser Basin and Yel- 
lowstone{Lake rises the Continental Divide, 
an irregular line of mountains that divides 
the drainage of the region, sending part ol 
it through the Yellowstone and Missour 
rivers into the Atlantic, the remainder 
through the Snake and Columbia rivers 10 


from one to twenty may be seen eating near the hotels. They the Pacific. We leave Old Faithful Inn bound for Colonial 
are not dangerous unless threatened, and the tourist may safely Ilotel near the outlet of Yellowstone Lake. The road winds 


approach sufficiently near to enjoy their antics and movements. 
y anticipate seeing the geysers 


But while one may principal 
and the animals, before his visit to the 
Park, it is pretty certain that what will 
impress him the most of all will be the 
lights and color ings of the strange masses 
of deposits. 

Every part of the Park has its own 

oints of interest, its own vistas of de- 
ight. Whatever schedule the vacationist 
arranges he is certain of finding a variety 
of nature’s phenomena, There are five 
principal points of interest at which are 
located five modern hotels equipped with 
baths, steam heat, electricity, etc. They 
are located at Mammoth Hot Springs, 
Lower Geyser Basin, Upper Geyser Basin, 
the outlet of Yellowstone Lake, and the 
Grand Canon. Let us find out what we 
shall see at each of these points. 

Mammoth Hot Springs, the first point 
in the tour of the Park, is the adminis- 

trative center or the capital of Wonder- 
land. Here is the location of one of the 
most altractive of our army posts, and the 
red-roofed officers’ buildings and the 
barracks of Fort Yellowstone add an in- 
teresting touch to the landscape, while 
the uniformed officers and the soldiers 
in khaki, the bugle calls, the morning 
and evening guns—all contrive to give 
the Springs a gay atmosphere. The dis- 
tant view from the hotel is verv attrac- 


through forests and canons, ascending all the time until the 
Divide is reached at Isa Lake, 8,250 feet high. The Divide 





Copyright 1911 by Kiser Photo Co, for Great Northern 


East Side of Gunsight Pass, Glacier National Park 
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once crossed, the road descends along the | rise up abruptly from the plains; the 
forest-shaded mountain side and we come | valleys are long, narrow and deep; on 3 





to oe Ese Lake. Aside from the | the lower slopes the timber is thick and le 
fact of its high altitude, 7,741 feet, the | tall, gradually diminishing in size as the f [ ’ k h N S | 1a 
Jake is interesting tor itself. Framed | timber line is reached. Great U-shaped ake t e CW tee : 
by mountains, the water of a beautitul | basins are a characteristic feature, some iM 
Peak color, with heavily wooded shores, this | of thei nearly a mile deep, and usually e e e ih 
eat t twenty-mile long lake has a shore line | at the bottom isa lake of deepest blue a 
s-sided of about one hundred miles, because of | or emerald, |e 
t cap. its many indentations. Ata point on its The lakes and streams are full of fish a 
y, and western Shore are varied hot pools and | nd the vacationist is invited to bring his , int 
am the — geysers, and this is the scene ef | iod, but hunting in the park is prohibited. a 
the oft-repeated story of the angler catch-'| There are many ways to see Glacier S 1 L k Ci ; J h iff 
ria ing a trout in the Jake and, without mov- | Park, each depending upon the length of to a t aKe ity, ta Hi 
ing, ~~ him into the boiling water | time that the traveler has at his disposal. ie 
of the pool to cook him. The views | First, there is the auto trip for the one- ° e Lh 
pected from the porches and rooms of the stately | day sightseer. Leaving Glacier Park, For Nat. Education Assn. Meeting ti) 
ey ase Colonial gg of quiet beauty. The | the eastern entrance to the park, we can a 
; lake is in the foreground and irregular | see as much as is possible in four or five i 4 
— mountain peaks in the distance. ‘Tiere | days when saddle horses are used, The No Change of Cars—No Extra Fare i ; 
M1 oan are delightful walks and drives around | auto road affords a magnificent view of H a 
e noth. the hotel. the east side of the park. From several This spl li Pea Oe s . . i 
he Yel- Leaving the lake and the hotel we set | high points fully one hundred miles of HS SPrene id train in sery Ice since A pril Ist { 
lifflets forth for the grandest of all the scenes | the main range of the Rockies can be has ; il , : . , I } 
nd rare in the Park—the final one—the Grand | seen, extending from Divide Mountain as a new — all steel, especially designed | i 
webla Canon of the Yellowstone, The ride is|on the north to Heart Butte, fifty miles ee ' rel 7 ; . Wy 
events not a long one and we pass several objects | south of the railroad. As the car whirls ( quipment, consist Ing ol library observation Car, 1 
vi in, of great interest, Mud Geyser being the | along, various mountain peaks come into lrawine r : i 
ee first. This is a geyser which, years be- | view, forming a veritable moving-picture Grawine TOO, Ce ya parte nt, stare lard sleeping I : 
at alt in fore, belched mud entirely clear of its | on a gigantic scale. “ars. 4 Poy eee . —_ 
. we basin and over the surrounding trees, This one day’s trip takes in St. Mary's ars, LOU Ist sleeping ‘ars and dining Gar, 1] 
niapithuie There is now . eruption at intervals of | Lake, a scene of wonderful beauty The I | 
; muddy water from a cave-like funnel. | lake is a long narrow ribbon of water weave Union ASS ‘er stati ‘hicag | 
: "pela (oo ag erie! . ssehpe ; jag i iy 
mg Then there pater Grotto, a hillside | constantly changing color, one day a 10-4 \ \l Pa nger station, Chic ag0, | i] 
goad aperture with beautiful green colorings in | deep blue, another an emerald green. *4D daily. arrives S; ake Citv. & 15 | 
* wee. the = a —_ the loveliest valley in | The mountains rise straight up from shore ov ‘iis een s Salt Lake ¢ ity, ©: 15 
Te dri the Park, Hayden Valley, and the rapids|a mile above the lake. The Indians y. second morning. vii 
yokes of Yellowstone River above Upper Fall | called it the ‘‘Walled-in Lake,’’ but the ” a th 
a Basin and at last enter “8 Grand Canon. This | present name, St. Mary, was applied to ° ° 
age gorge is twenty miles long 1,200 feet deep | it years ago when a Catholic*mission was Chi g M lw k & S Pp 1 
pie = and — ae wide, but dimensions are | established near there. Arriving at St. ca O, 1 au ee t. au 
" lost sight of when one stands on the brink | Mary’s Lake, a neat little launch may be Union Pacifi i 
. d A , : : 1 
“a yes and gazes hn ge the five miles of it that | boarded, and the trip up the lake may be cific Line 
r constitute the most attractive part. Here | taken. The return trip brings the traveler Any agent or representative of this c any will furnis 
asin ¢ : 4 : ae ayent ntative of : ‘ s 
swe re is the most ornate and involved sculp- | back to Glacier Park station in the late ya j Oe “Oe ibesen Rac Gy: om ys nian 
literally turing with a riot of color of perfect har- | afternoon. The fare for the automobile you upon request with descriptive literature and full informas 
pos hot mony. Not alone is the chiseling of the | part of the day’s tour is five dollars and tion as to rates and routes. 
wel oe walls confined to large figures and but- | the lake ride is one dollar. | 
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tresses, but every tower, recess, cliff, 
rampart and wall is elaborately and iuii- 
mitely embellished. The magnificent 
river that tears its way in a succession of 
rapids and falls heightens the grandeur 
of the scene, and on looking from many 
of the projecting angles of the walls to- 
ward the head of the canon the Lower, 
or Greater, Fall adds a majestic presence 
to the picture. 


GLACIER NATIONAL, PARK 


Northwest of Yellowstone Park, on the 
northern edge of Montana, lies the newest 
of onr national parks which is fast grow- 
ing in interest and popularity, as its 
wonders become known. Glacier National 
Park covers an area of more than 1500 
square miles. The main range of the 
Rocky Mountains extends from north to 
south through tle entire park. The Great 
Northern Railway enters the park at two 
points, one on the east, one on the west, 
and the tourist may go into the park at 
tilher gateway and leave at the other, 
making a continuous trip through the 
park, Not so long a time is required to 
see this grand playground as is for the 
Yellowstone, and even two days will en- 
able the traveler to get a comprehensive 
idea of its attractions. 

First of all are the glaciers. There are 
more than sixty living glaciers in the 
Mtk, ranging in size from one to three 
itiles in iength, by half as wide ; nobody 

Ws the depth, possibly one thousand 
to bed-rock, possibly two thousand. 
Aglacier is a fascinating sight, especially 
awarm July day. This great mass of 
; Whose monotony is broken here 
there by a crevice, reflects in bril- 
culors the hot rays of the sun. 
of these great glaciers are easily 
ible, Blackfeet, Sperry, Red Eagle 
Grinnell, The sight from the sum- 
Of Sperry Glacier is a n ver to be 
ten one, 
etches away two miles to the northwest 
a mile to the south, reflecting a 
ytiad of lights on its glittering face. 
wore than 250 beautiful lakes add their 
to the magnificence of the moun- 
= Scenery, Lake St. Mary in the east 
Mi Take McDonald on the west are the 
being about ten miles long. 
are many mountain peaks ranging 
000 to 10,500 feet in height, some 
chhaye never been climbed by 
In fact, the adventuresome 
the lover of the wild will find more 
other primeval in Glacier Park than any 
the nation’s great playgrounds. 









The great field of snow | 


A two day trip will take us to St. 
Mary’s Lake, and a twenty-two mile stage 
ride to Lake McDermott, with return 
the next day. 

Froin Glacier Park station ‘there is a 
very desirable one-day stage ride to be 
taken. This is the trip to Two Medicine 
Camp on Two Medicine Lake. The stage 
makes the trip each way in two and one- 
half hours, fare three dollars for the round 
trip. The Trick Falls in the Two Medi- 
cine River and numerous other attractive 
spots may be visited or the time may be 
spent in boating on the jake. 

The Peigan or Blackfeet Indians have 
made this region their gathering place 
for many years and the Two Medicine 
country is rich in Peigan legend. To 
this day, the Indians, whose reservation 
adjoins the Park on the east, inake many 
visits to these lakes, where years ago their 


ceremony. The Blackfeet is a friendly 
Indian, and the tribe has endeared itself 
to hundreds of tourists who have visited 
the Park. 

There is a large variety of tours care- 


one-day or two-day trips by auto, just 


.described, to thirty-day horseback tours. 


At Glacier Park station there is accommo- 
dation for two hundred people at the beau- 
tiful new Glacier Park Hotel, while scat- 
tered over the Park are comfortable camps 
and minor hotels. Vacationists who wish 
to see the Park on foot are certain of 
shelter at any of the special points of in- 
terest to which their inclinations may 
lead them, or if they choose to camp for 
the night beautiful little dells carpeted 
with grasses and wild flowers make ideal 
camping sites. 








Something Nelv / 
Ten Days of Delight for $50 


Yellowstone Park 


Seen Right. The Most Glorious 
Sights and Perfect Comfort. 
june, July, and August. 

If you are interested write at once 
for descriptive matter. 
FRANK A. GROSS, 
302 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y, 








4 tegion of bigness—the mountains 








Each Party Personally Conducted. 





ancestors held a double medicine lodge | 


fully planned that can be made, from tiie | 


Geo. B. Haynes, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago 
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See the Panama Canal 
Before the Water is Let In 


_ Every patriotic School Teacher should see the greatest of 
engineering feats, sometimes referred to as the eighth wonder of 
the world. 
the 





This year, we are told, will witness the opening of 


| Canal. Therefore, NOW is the time to go while Culebra Cut, 


the Giant Locks at Gatun and Pedro Miguel are exposed to the 
view of the tourist. 

The way to go is on one of our big, new, air-cooled steamers, 
specially built for tropical travel, sailing from New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. Summer climate at the Zone is de- 
lightfully cool and even, Average summer temperature at Colon 
on the Atlantic 84 degrees; the Pacific side 74 degrees, 

SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 
MAY fst TO OCTOBER Ist 
22-day cruise, including Jamaica, Panama Canal and Colombian ports, $110 
and up; 24-day cruise including Jamaica, Panama Canal and Costa Rica, $115 
and up. Special 17-day cruises out of New Orleans every Wednesday and Sat- 
urday, $75and up. Our booklet tells the whole story. Send for a copy today, 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 
STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


Long Wharf, 
Boston, 


17 Batter 
New 


Place, 


630 Common St., 
ork, 


New Orleans, 
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scented. 


FREE 


Powder, 
not send 


fill out 
mail us 
small 

found in 


Apply a 


choosin, 
ion, 








A handso.e 
accessory — gold fin- 
ished with pad, bag 
and reducing mirror, 
to you with 
every box of this Face 


stamps — just 


Beauty 
Makes a Queen 
of Every Woman 


And Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine 


the coveted touch of beauty. 
new and *‘queenly 
down, but adheres closely. 


Do 
any 


and 
the 
card 
the 


addressed en- 

velope in every box. 

~_— This Beaut 
ittle Ingram'’s Milkweed 


smooth the lines and freshen the skin tone. 


Then add a dash of V. 


Soft, 





Face Powder gives to every woman 


This 


powder is soft as 


ss 


Its power 


to emphasize attractions is unrivaled. 


Ingram: 


€& veola P 
OOUVELAINE 
F acé P owder 


50 cents the Box 
The Aristocrat of the 
Dressing Table 

It isan aid to beauty and pro- 
motes skin health. 

It is lasting in result and stays on 
well even when the skin 
and moist. 


is warm 
smooth and finely 


In four shades, white, flesh, pink 
and brunette. 
This Vanity Box Free 
little = 








Recipe 


team to 


elveola Souveraine, 


just the tint that suits your complex- 
his will avoid artificial effect. Add 


a peep in the mirror and garnish with a smile, 


Special Offer 


Let us prove to you the value of Ingram’s 
Toilet Specialties by a personal test; write us 
yours and your druggist’s name and address, 
ald receive free, our box of samples, 
close 10 cents and we will mail them direct. 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 


65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Or en- 


indsor, Ont. 


There Is Beauty 
In Every Jar 


To preserve good complexions 
and improve bad ones, every 
woman should use 


INGRAM’S 


Milkweed Cream 


applied night and morn- 
ing. No rubbing re- 


quired. 
and $1.00, 
gists, 


Price 50 cents 


At all drug- 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 








Club pin, wear to the gathering a little 
rosette of “‘baby blue’? ribbon with a 
pendant end on which you have printed 
in vold lettering //, O. al. (7ub, It will 
be the best kind of an introduction, I 
assure you. Take a photo of your school 
to shew to your new friends, and samples 
of especially interesting work—a little 
hasket of woven native grasses (instead 
of rattia) for example. 

And be sure to have a school song and 
a school yell as well as school colors. 
Compare notes on these and other subjects 
with the other teachers, and you will re- 











turn home with many new ideas to share 


with the children, I am sure. 


A refreshing, delightful vacation to 
you, one and all, 
Cordially your friend, 
JEAN HALIFAX. 


Club Exchange 


1. Helen Knsign, Dunkirk, N. Y., 
would like to exchange periwinkles and 
shells from Lake Krie and other products 
from this section for anything that will 
do for geography exhibits, such as cotton, 
nuts, stones, etc, 

2. Kthel M. Travis, Ord, Nebr., and 
her pupils would like to exchange post- 
card views with other teachers and pupils. 

3. Alice Minsker, Dauphin, Pa., would 
like to exchange postcards and letters 
with high and grammar school pupils in 
all parts of the world, 


Two Homonym Poems 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I send you two homonym poems over 
which we have had much fun, It seems 
to me they are the best I ever saw. 


I. THE BURY PICKERS 


‘*Owe, caul me early, mother deer, 
Kye must bee on ny weigh 

At brake of morn, the lark to here, 
Nor waist the ours of dey. 

‘*Kye will knot Dane to lye inn bed, 
*Tis best too dew or dye, 

Aisle beet the son to work,”’ said hie, 
And off two bed did high. 

Owe, ripe were buries in the would, 
The colonel inn the nut, 

Owe, hie the grass and flours stood 
Inn valley, draw, and cut. 

The son rose up, and hie did sore 
That Mary autumn dey, 

Hour hero sleeps as ne’er before, 
He is knot on his weigh! 

What on the hill-sighed now have come, 
Together near the creak 

On which the buries grow, butt sum 
Queer pickers! Lettuce pique! 

What are these beasts with fir and clause? 
Alas, for awl your cares, 

Ower buoy! Know buries now, because 
They’re berried in the bares! 


II, A CHRISTMAS ‘TAIT, 


A Mary made, in fir arrayed, 
With flours inn her hare, 
With winged feat, and manors suite, 
Flue yayly down the stair. 
The haul was briglit, the rheum was light, 
Kor it was Christinas Kve! 
We herd know mown, we 
grown, 
Their was no caws to greave! 
A candle loan in splendor shown 
Upon the “mantle peace, 
In happy tiers, her I cite clears, 
Her hart-beets almost cease ! 
A guessed aweigiits, her sole’s true mate, 
His marshal steppe is light, 
Her I’s of blew now thrill him threw— 
Owe happy Christmas knight! 
—G. Z, Montana, 


[These rhymes will delight the chil- 
dren, as well as the teachers, for the lat- 
ter ask steadily for ‘‘more, more!’’ One 
teacher is especially eager to see ‘‘The 


herd know 


| Bury Pickers’? in print. 


I showed her 
ithe rhyme, and she went off laughing— 
| ‘*Berried in the bares!’’ She knows her 
children will enjoy that spelling lesson! 
—PRESIDENT. | 


Conducting a Corn Contest 


Dear Help-One-Anothiers :— 

I have been a reader of the Normal 
Instructor for several years, and have 
been greaty benefited by the many sug- 
gestions given by the different members 
of the Club, I wish to express my grati- 
tude to them, also to the President who 
has so successfully managed this depart- 
ment of our great educational journal. 

As I have not seen a letter in these 
columns from Texas for some time, please 
allow me space to report a few items from 
this ‘‘ Neck-of-the-Woods.’’ I am teach- 
ing a rura! school in Brazos County, five 
miles west of the thriving little city of 
Bryan. 

Texas is largely an agricultural state, 
hence that subject has been incorporated 
in our course of study. Believing in the 
doctrine of Comenius, ‘‘ Learn to do by 
doing,’’ I set to work to organize a Corn 
Club among my largest school boys. After 
arousing their interest in this movement, 
I saw the fathers of these boys and dis- 
cussed the matter with them. They agreed 
to let each boy have one acre of land to 
be planted in corn. The one raising the 
best and largest number of bushels will 
be awarded a prize. The boys are en- 
thusiastic over their new venture, which, 
I believe, will arouse more interest 
throughout the community in this branch 
of farm industry. 


‘Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine ; 

The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster * * * from the vine, 

But let the good old corn adorn 
The hills our fathers trod, 

Still let us, for His golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God.’’ 

—J. Q. ADAMS, Texas. 


School Outdoors 

Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

When the warm.days come, I often, as 
a special treat, allow my pupils to have 
school outdoors, We choose a shady spot. 
Some old boards Jaid on the ground serve 
as desks and seats. The recitation seat 
and teacher’s chair are brought out, and 
each pupil carries in his book satchel the 
books and pencils he will need. Any 
continued misconduct is the signal for 
an adjournment indoors but this is seldom 
necessary, as even the most restless are 
influenced by the peace of Nature on a 
calin, bright day, The depths of the 
leafy green trees seem soothing to jangled 
nerves. This isa nice plan for the last 
session of the day, when everyone is rest- 
less and nervous, and the classes at that 
time are those that do not require the 
hoard or use of writing materials. This 
plan is helpful to the nervous teacher 
whose nerves ‘‘jangle out of tune’’ before 
four o’clock.—M., ‘B., Iowa. e 


Mothers’ Clubs and Directors’ Meetings 


Dear Ilel p-One-Anothers :— 

I once undertook to teach a rural school 
that for some time had been known to be 
troublesome, After a short time I found 
that my success as the teacher of that 
school rested almost entirely upon the 
willing co-operation of the mothers of 
the children and the school directors. 
Accordingly I sent written invitations to 
every mother in the district requesting 
her presence upon a certain afternoon at 
alittle school entertainment. At the close 
of the exercises I addressed the parents 





-Prevented——Stopped 


OTHERSILL’S, after thorough tests, is now 
M officially adopted by practically all the 

Great Lakes and New York Steamship 
Companies running south, and many ‘Trans. 
atlantic lines. 

Four years ago Mr. Mothersill gave a persona! 
demonstration of his remedy on the English 
Channel, Irish Sea, and the Baltic, and received 
unqualified endorsement from leading papers 
and such people as Bishop ‘Taylor Smith, Lor] 
Northcliff, and hosts of doctors, bankers and pro. 
fessional men, Letters from personages of jn. 
ternational renown—people we all know—to- 
gether with much valuable information, are con. 
tained in an attractive booklet, which will he 
sent free upon receipt of your name and address, 

Mothersill’s is guaranteed not to contain co. 
caine, morphine, opium, chloral, or any coal-tar 
products. 50 cent box is sufficient for twenty- 
four hours, $1.00 box for a Transatlantic yoy. 
age. Your druggist keeps Mothiersill’s or wili 
obtain it for you from his wholesaler, If you 
have any trouble getting the genuine, send direct 
to the Mothersill Remedy Co., 439 Scherer Bldg, 
Detroit, Mich, Also at 1g St. Bride Street, Lon- 
don; Montreal,New York, Paris, Milan, Ham. 
burg. 
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GODERICH 
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DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 

BUFFALO 
NIAGARA FALLS 


THE CHARMS _ OF SUMMER SEAS 


Spend your vacation on the Great 
kes, the most economical and 
enjoyable outing in America, 
Where You Can Go 
Daily service is operated between 
Detroit and Cleveland, Detroit and 
Buffalo; four trips weekly between 
Toledo, Detroit, MackinacIslandand 
wa’ rts; daily service between 
Tole lo, Cleveland and Put-in-Bay, 
A Cleveland to Mackinac special 
steamer will be operated two trips 
weekly from June I5thto September 
10th, stopping only at Detroit every 
trip and Goderich, Ont., every other 
trip. Special Day Trips Between 
Detroit and Cleveland During oa 
and August.—Railroad Tickets Avail- 
ableonSteamers.—Send 2centstamp 
for Illustrated Pamphlet and Great 
kes M Address: i 
L.G. Lewis, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich 
Philip H. McMillan, President 
A.A. Schantz, General omg 4 
Detroit and Cleveland Nav. 











Esterbrook 
School Pens 





Handwriting 
habits are formed in 
school days, and every 





assembled in a short friendly talk about 
the school and conditions, suggesting that 
in order to make ours one of the best 
schools in the county we must have the 
help of the mothers. I then proposed 








Car e Should be Exercised one of books for 


ing in the schools. 


journal devoted to them. 


That the Instructor Literature Series should have received 
the endorsement of so many high authorities and been recently adopted for use in 
so many cities, counties and states, speaks volumes for this series of books. 
will find the complete list of titles (nearly 300) on the advertising page of this 
We commend these books to your consideration when 
you take up the question of Supplementary readers for next year. 


the selection and 


Supplementary Read- 


You 





scholar should be given 
the best start—with 


Esterbrook Pens. 

At all stationers. Write 
to us for samples. 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


New York. Camden, N. J. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 








—_—— 


the formation of a little club that should 
meet once a month to discuss the schoo] 
work and plan ways for improving the 
puilding and grounds, 

My earnestness and intense desire for 
a better school probably helped to con- 
yince these people that such a club would 
be helpful, for the organization was soon 
effected. These montlily meetings proved 

nite inspirational to both parents and 
teacher and accomplished many excellent 
things during the school year. 

The directors also at ny request prom- 
jsed to visit the school at the close of 
every month, to receive my schedule, 
examine the records and note the con- 
dition of building and equipment. 

I have often felt that without the inelp 
of the kind-hearted people of these two 
small organizations my management of 
that school might have proved a difficult 
undertaking instead of, as it was, a glor- 
jous and honorable success.—MAMIE K,. 
THOMSON, IlIlinois. 


A Pleasant Last Day of School 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Our closing day of the spring term was 
so pleasant that an account of it may prove 
suggestive to others. The schoolhouse 
was situated near a pleasant picnic- 
ground, with a small stream nearby. 
One of the pupils brought a rope and 
swing-board and we had a big swing. All 
wore old clothes that would not be in- 
jured by wading in the stream. 

A stove was made in the sand by the 
steam by piling up some bricks ina 
quare, leaving one side open. This, 
covered with a large flat piece of iron 
fom an old stove made an_ excellent 
stove. We boiled potatoes and fried meat 
aud potatoes and made tea, The hot din- 
fet was a great improvement on the usual 
ie, cake and pickle dinner. Eggs, 
fried and boiled, proved very excellent 
also.—M. B., Iowa. 


A Musical Guessing Contest 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

My pupils enjoy guessing contests of 
all kinds and were especially pleased 
with this one. - 

1, Used on a bundle. 

2, A place of residence. 

3. A reflection on character. 

4. Bottom of a statue. Base. 

5. An unaffected person. Natural, 

6, Used in driving horses. Lines. 

q. That which makes a cheek valid. 

Signature. 

8. Seen on the ocean. 

g That which betrays 

Accent. 

10, An association of lawyers. Bar. 

11, Used in climbing. Staff. 

12, Part of a sentence. Plirase. 

13. Belonging to a fish. Scales. 

14, Used in wheeling. Pedals. 

1§. A girl’s name, Grace. 

16, Used in flavoring soup. 

(time), 

17, Often passed in school. Notes. 

8 An instrument not blunt. Sharp. 

—Mak FERGUSON, Kansas. 


Chord (cord). 
Flat. 
Slur. 


Swells. 
nationality. 


Thyme 


Specimen Collections 


Dear Help-One-A nothers :— 
Ask each pupil to write to some rela- 
live, friend or classmate, asking them to 
some specimen of anything grown 
or obtainable in that district with a de- 
tription of the same. 
Seach specimen is received take it 
} To the morning exercises, afterward 
ing it in the specimen cabinet. This 
collection can be used to illustrate the 
sons in peography, nature work, etc. 
Ourcabinet is being filled with many 
Interesting specimens.—R. L. CUNDKy, 
Wisconsin, 


Tares and Bears 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 


This little story is a pleasing one to_ 


te children in teaching the spelling 
meaning of the four words to be 
inserted ; 


Sg to supply: tares, tears; paws, 


gaps was reading about ‘‘ The Wheat 


What are —?”? asked Ted. 
7 are weeds,’’ said Grandpa. 
I wish you'd read about bears instead 
ua? Said Ted. 
Ob, do, Grandpa,’’ begged Bennie. 


| **Read about that big bear with big - 
that bear that ——- up bad boys and—’’ 

Without waiting tor Bennie to ——, 
Ted broke in saying, ‘‘Oh, he means 
Klisha and the Bears. ‘There were two 
bears, Bennie.’’ 

So Grandpa opened the Bible again, 
and finding a torn page he said, ‘‘ Who is 
it that my Bible?’’ 

Bennie said, ‘‘I guess it’s the baby. 
Will the bear that —— bad boys get him, 
Grandpa??? 

‘Oh, no, indeed,’’ said Grandpa, with 
asmile, Then he began to read. When 
he had finished there was a little ——. 
At last Ted said, ‘‘My! but those bears 
must have had big and sharp claws.’’ 

And Benny added, ‘‘That’s a better 
story than the one about the——.’’—B. 
M. HuLpurt, Wisconsin. 


A School Newspaper 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

In our room, consisting of the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades, we publish a 
semi-monthly school newspaper contain- 
ing the following departments: literary, 
social, current events, wit and humor, 
editorial, and advertising. Hach depart- 
ment has its particular editor chosen by 
the teacher and holding his office for six 
weeks, An editor-in-chief, who is al- 
ways chosen from the ninth rhetoric class, 
a proof reader—the teacher—and a busi- 
ness manger are the only other officials. 

Our paper is printed for us by a pub- 
lishing house in a near by town at the 
cost of $3.60 per 150 copies. Members 
of the school and public-spirited towns- 
people have subscribed for the year, mak- 
ing the printing a possibility. On the 
other hand, the issues for the year form 
avery interesting souvenir of the school, 

The material is almost exclusively the 
work of members of the grades mentioned 
although selections from other sources 
are sometimes published, but they are 
always the choice of some pupil.—MIL- 
DRED L. REYNOLDS, Michigan. 

[There is no better way in which to 
teach grammar than through the always 
popular, interesting, and practical school 
“newspaper, It was always imy favorite 
method, If some of my Tennessee pupils 
happen to read this, titey will recall with 
pleasure—as I do—our delightful ‘‘ Pleas- 
ant Hill’? paper. What fun we had over 
the ‘‘advertising’’ columns! 
hard the editors worked over ‘‘ editorials’’ 
that meant more to the writers than a 
| dozen ‘‘essays.’’ 
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N EXT Our successful students continually report 
SUCCESSFULLY 
respondence 
chool, and 
is no question about our ability to help YOU. We will do our 
full share of the work, painstakingly and enthusiastically, 
Our students may pay tuitions in monthly installments, 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST. Text books, each specially pre 
lorus, Courses are accredited at more than twenty-live great 
schools—a guarantee of excellence. Write your needs today. 


increases in salary ranging from $50.00 to 
AT HOME our sole busi 
You need to advance— there is never a month when you cannot 
pared for our work, are furnished with every enrollment, 
INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE J 


3100.00 per year after completing courses under 
ness is to increase the etliciency of 
see good positions open for the well qualified, 
They are designed solely for the one who studies by corres- 
625-631 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago Ascnsse «. 


our direction, This is the teachers’ cor- 
those who come to us for aid. There 
TUITION RATES LOW, TERMS EASY 
pondence. We have fifteen years of successful work to speak 
NORMAL INSTRI ‘CTOR—Jt NE 
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Beautiful Chair 
Given Away 


To introduce our high grade chairs and rockers, 
direct from factory to home, we are going to give 
away one chair or rocker in each community. We 
want to give one to you. Write today for full 
particulars of our plan by which you can get yours 
free and six of your friends can each get one at 
half price. In writing please give bank or busi- 
ness reference. 

Genesee Valley Chair Company 
Dept. A. Dansville, N.Y. 


NOTE—The publishers of this journal have bought chairs of the 
above tirm and found them satisfactory in every way and the 
company perfectly reliable. 


SPARE TIME MONEY | AGENTS §& (88 Per Day 


Report local Information, Names, etc. to us, : Selling our big line of 
Wecontrol valuable markets. Confidential, | Aluminum Cooking Utensils and Specialties. 


No canvassing. Big Pay. Hneclose stamp. New catalog just issued, Write quick for particulats, 


National Information Sales Co-BOK Cincinnati, 0, | AMERICAN MFG. CO., FRANKLIN ST., FREMONT, OHIO 


This 





























And how | 


In many cases, some of the alumni or | 
| alumnae, who want to keep in touch with | 
| the school, will pay for their subscrip- | 


| tious, and so make possible the printing 
| of the little papers. —lRESIDENT. ] 


| 
| A Helpful Library Hint 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
How many of you, I wonder, know 


from its shelves many books that would 
prove helpful to you and your children? 
These, if not sent to some orphans’ home 
or similar institution, are usually cast 
into the fire at ‘‘house cieaning’’ time. 
Knowing this, I went to the city library 


books. Those I chose they gladly shipped 
to us by freight at slight cost tous. The 
books were gone over by me and those 
needing it-were cleaned and mended. 

When I entered my little rural school 
in the fall we had only thirty-five 
volumes. Now we have a total of one 
hundred and fourteen! And how the 
children revel in them! 

The following read to the children and 
then posted near the library shelves aids 
yvreatly in keeping the books in a neat 
condition. 

A LIBRARY BOOK’S PLEA 

Once on a time a library book was 
overheard talking to a little boy who had 
just borrowed it. The words seemed 
worth recording, and here they are: 

‘Please don’t handle me with dirty 
hands. I should feel ashamed to be seen 
when the next little boy borrowed me. 

‘Or leave me out in the rain. Books 
catch cold as well as children. 

‘Or make marks on me with your pen 
or pencil. It would spoil my looks. 

‘*Or lean on ine with your elbow when 
you are reading me. It hurts. 

‘‘Or open me and lay me face down on 








and asked to look over their discarded | 


that yearly your local jibrary withdraws |’ 





| 


| 





coor Setters 


The Universal Encyclopedia, as above illustiated, is complete in 8 vol- 
umes, each measuring 5!% x 8 inches, 11% inches thick. Volumes average 
over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. Printed on good paper, in 
good clear type; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a 52-page 
Atlas of the World, in colors. Bound handsomely and durably in’ sub- 
stantial library buckram, with red leather title label on back of each 
volume. 

It is a new work, thoroughly up-to-date and gives all you would wish to know — 


about every conceivable subject. Handy, concise, and thoroughly reliable. 


You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by 
ordering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 
return it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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BEAUTIFUL SCHOOL 


SOUVENIRS 


For Close of School or Any Anniversary 


Nothing has ever proven more popular with teachers for gift purposes than our handsome “ teacher to pupil” 
Souvenirs, with names of all the pupils appearing on them. We have made them for many years, in varied 
Styles, but all with this “names of pupils” feature. Our styles were never more handsome than now. 


Are Made Especially For Each School 
We print your Souvenir especially for your 
school, It bears your name and the name 
of your school, also the names of your 
school officers, your pupils, and, when 
so ordered, your photograph or that of 
the school building, as preferred. It 
features that 


















is these personal 


€ make our Souvenirs so accept- 
€ able to the pupil, and cause 
them to be treasured far be- 


youd any ordinary gift card, 
The fact that the ‘Teacher's 
Photograph or that of School 
suilding can be added at so 
small a cost is a most at- 











oa oh ¥ tractive feature, 
“wt 
a" Sunshine 


(al Souvenirs 





Sunshine Souvenir 
with Photograph 
The cut shows the general design of this Souvenir, but cannot show its real 


beauty when produced in colors, It is composed of two cards, The front card 
lias a tasty floral design enclosing a panel, The flowers represented are the Yellow 
Rose, Apple Blossom, Sweet Peas, and Daisies and Buttercups. On this is 
printed the name of the school and teacher and officers. The photograph of the 
teacher is also added when desired. The second card has beautiful rose border, 
and on this appear the names of all the pupils. The two cards are tied at the 


l With Photograph: $1.10 per dozen ; additional Souvenirs, 6c each, 
PR CE Without Photograph ; 85 cts. a dozen ; additional Souvenirs, 5 cts, each, 


_—* Floral Souvenirs 


. \s 
f 5 \ This has been a popular series for several sea- 
; sons, and is still in such demand that we con- 
tinue to furnish it, It is illustrated by cut 
of the Rose Souvenir shown at left, though 
te \ plain black and white indicate but little of 
fo \ ‘the real beauty of the souvenir. All the 
flowers represented in this series are repro- 
duced in their natural colors; the design 
\.\ is richly decorated with gold, and em- 
bossed. The Floral Series comprises, 
fhe Rose, The Violet, The Easter 
Lily, The Goldenrod, The Forget- 
Me-Not. ‘The souvenirs in this series 
are uniform in all respects except the 
variety of cover designs incident to 
the «different flowers illustrated. 
Kach souvenir has front and back 
cover cards and as many sheets as are 
snceded to print particulars of school 
and names of pupils, all being tied 
at corner with silk cord, Photograph 
of teacher if desired, 
Unless otherwise instructed, all orders for the Floral 
Souvenirs will be made up assorted, some of each flower 
being supplied. 


Floral Souvenir—with Photograph 
With Photograph of Teacher as shown in illustration—One dozen 
or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 6 cts. each, 


PRICE Without Photograph — One dozen or less, $1.00, Additional ones, 5 cts, each, 












Greetings al 
Bet Wiyhes 
Jrom You Teacher 
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This new single card Souvenir is 


ing- —One Card — 
Morning-Glory—0ne Car ene 






exceedingly handsome, As the cut | ge. Neo tly >, 
how » side has a design of Morn- i "0 
shows, one side has a design o orm ? | HALLIDAY SCH fo 2 d 
ing Glory flowers, with greeting. sy Jor! Schoo! Diseries £ iA & Oy, . 

33 22 nar Diu le, S ¥ / 425 H 
On the opposite side of the card * i ie 3 


there isa Morning Glory border— 
two designs, On this side the tiame 
of the school teacher and names of 
all the pupils are printed, As many 
as fifty-four pupils’ names can be 
placed on this card.  Price:—One 
dozen, 60 cents; additional cards, 4 |, 
cents each, ; 
Card Without Special Names. ,; 
We furnish these Morning Glory | pf 
cards, just as described above, but | 
without any special printing and 
having an appropriate verse in place | @ 
of the particulars of school and 
pupils’ names. Price:—30 cents a 
dozen.’ Additional cards 2c each. 
READ BEFORE ORDERING 
When ordering give instructions clearly and write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, 
our own name,and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly, and read carefully before 
sending, to insure accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the location of your school from the name 
of the place at which you may happen to date your letter, Give clearly the name of town, village 
or district, just as you wantitto appear. Write all names plainly and spell them correctly, As 
many Souvenirs should be ordered as there are names appearing on them; where pupils names ex- 
ceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one-half cent for each name in excess, 
When photograph style is desired, photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have name 
of sender on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured, 


OUR SOUVENIRS ARE OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. SEND FOR FREE SASIPLE 








/ 





One C we ae 


Morning Glory 


| from a penny concert, 





F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


June 19% 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 
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the table. You wouldn’t like to be 
treated so. 

‘Or put in between my leaves a pencil 
or anything thicker than a single sheet 
of thin paper. It would strain my back. 

‘*'Whenever you are through reading 
ine, if you are afraid of losing your place, 
don’t turn down the corner of one of my 
leaves, but have a neat litthe bookmark 


to put in where you stopped ; and then | 


close me and lay me down on my _ side, 
so that I can have a good, comfortable 
rest. 

‘*Remember that I want to visit a great 
many other little boys after you are 
through with me. Bésides, I may meet 
you again some day, and you would be 
sorry to see me looking old and torn and 
soiled. Help me to keep fresh and clean, 
and I will help you to be happy .’’—Aez. 
Henry PD. Maxson. 

—KAatTE W. ITATTENDORE, Iowa, 

[This is a fine suggestion, Miss ‘‘K. 
W.’’ I have seen really good books sold 


| to the rag-and-paper man for a few cents, 


when they might have done years of good 
service in a school library. I am glad 
of such ‘‘liints’’ as this. —PRESIDENT. | 


How to Mold Relief Maps and Other 
Things 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

We are having success in making relief 
maps in our rural school, There are two 
kinds of material used, corn-starch and 
flour, The corn-starcli maps are made of 
one pound of starch to two pounds of 
salt. Moisten the mixture with a very 
little water, and stir together, Place on 
cardboard which has an outline of coun- 
try or state. This is put in a moderate 
oven and baked until dry, Another way 
is to put the mixture in and bake before 
placing on outline. I then wrap the 
mixture in a damp cloth and one can use 
it any time. 

The flour maps are made by taking two 
tablespoons of flour tu one of salt, adding 

yater enough to make a mixture like 
clay or putty. The ingredients then can 
be spread by use of a knife on an outline 
of country. Water colors can be used to. 
show elevations. Use colors only when 
mixture is thoroughly dry. 

These mixtures can be used for models 
of noted people, or, at holiday time for 
turkeys, Christmas gifts or a Santa 
Claus.—FLORENCE E. Myers, Illinois. 


Some Good Ideas from Indiana 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Here is an arithmetic drill for the 
multiplication tables which is always a 
delight to the children. Draw a ladder 
of twelve rungs, begin at the bottom and 
number from one to twelve; then draw 
a small house and call it the ‘‘hospital,’’ 
Use any multiplier up to thirteen. If 
the child stumbles and falls (makes a 
mistake) in climbing up the ladder he is 
injured and must go to the ‘‘hospital’’ 
(write child’s name inside the house). 
There he must stay until he climbs to the 
top. The children work hard to be able 
to leave the ‘‘hospital’’ next day. 

We bought pictures for our room from 
a fund tor this purpose which started 
There is a music 
house in our city which will lend vic- 
trolas and records to the schools. We 
took advantage of their generous offer, 
borrowed a machine and records, and 
gave a concert, introducing famous sing- 
ers of grand opera and well-known in- 
strumental selections. Beside gaining 
much in musical knowledge we made 
$1.45. This money was spent for sugar 
which was made into candy. We had 
two candy and pop-corn sales and secured 
enough funds to purchase three pictures: 
‘*The Aurora’’ in colors, ‘‘The Colosse- 
um’? and a group of the American poets. 
—LAURA A. POWELL, Indiana, 


The Use of Biography Stories 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

We are using a great many biography 
stories this year, such as one finds in the 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
and in‘ ‘‘Stories of Great Artists,’’ 
‘*Stories of Musicians’? and ‘‘ American 
Pioneers.’’ The ones I am able to /Ze// 
make the deepest impression on the chil- 
dren, but I read some of them, 

The children reserve a few pages in 


' their loose-leaf note-books for what we 
‘call our ‘‘Who’s Who and Why’? ¢ol. 
umns. In these we record the lane, 
birth, nationality and profession of each 
character that we study and we use one 
column for ‘‘Remarks.’’ In this column 
the pupil makes notes about the charac. 
teristics that he personally admires most, 
and we leave a few lines blank for any 
further information that we may happen 
| to find later. In this way we correlate 
/our work in English, reading, history 
j}and ethics. We don’t attempt to mem. 
orize What we write in the columns; the 
interest inthe story usually fixes that iy 
mind, and dates and nationalities we 
merely group in such a way that they 
are easily remembered, but we use our 
columns mainly for reference. I would 
like to tell you some time how much it 
helps our Knglish work.—I Loy M, Cay. 
ADAY, Nebraska. 





My Success 
(Continued from page 12) 


yard, and behaved indecently in the base. 
ment, but he could sing like a lark. Find. 
ing suggestions and other advised methods 
had no effect upon him, I kept hii after 
all the others had left on the last after. 
noon of the first week, told him what | 
/expected of him, and feruled him se. 
| verely. He grinned over it. That puz. 
vied me until I found that most of the 
children liad been beaten so cruelly at 
| home ever since they were babies that 
‘*teacher’s lickin’s’’ had no terrors for 
them, 

The boy was sullen, in spite of his 
grins. I talked music with him, but 
tailed to touch his heart. As we left the 
yard together, half-a-dozen waiting boys 
hailed him in Italian, jeering and taunt 
ing him. He flew at them like a wild. 
cat, and they fled, howling, down the 
street. 

Late Monday afternoon, after I had put 
the number work for the next day on the 
board, and was about to lock my desk for 
the night, Giacomo’s father appeared in 
the doorway, the boy hiding behind him, 
The man’s low-browed, swarthy, sullen 
face and his shambling gait made me 
think of a beast of prey. 

As soon as he saw me he began to talk 
rapidly, in a bitter, impassioned tone, 
accusing me of something, I kuow not 
what. By the time he reached my desk, 
he had drawn a revolver from his pocket, 
and brandishing it before me, he de 
manded fiercely that his son should be 
‘*no more insult.’”’ 

I couldn’t understand half he said, but 
in every motion and in every tone flared 
an ugly, vindictive temper. He was te 
senting the boys’ taunts to his son, and 
blaming me for them, Giacomo having 
misrepresented my treatment of him, bu! 
this I did not know until long afterward. 

I had no fear of being murdered, but 
the man evidently intended to drive me 
out of the school. I answered him 4 
quietly and as steadily as I could, will 
all the firmness and dignity I could mus 
ter, He only stormed the more, I saw 
it was not justice he wanted, but my de- 
feat. I breathed a prayer, and lookel 
about me tor inspiration. Ile watched 
both the door and me closely, on hi 
guard, and that gave me courage—he Wis 
not so formidable as he tried to appear 
a blusterer, rather than a villain. 

My eyes lighted upon a inusicereadet 
on my desk. I caught it up and opened 
it at the lesson for the week—a musi 
director caine on Tuesdays, but because ! 
was unable to sing, the children 
made poor work of the lesson. , 

‘“Seel’ I eried. ‘You sing this—si0g 
to Giacomo. He has fine voice. I ca 
not sing.’’ ; 

The boy crept into the room, say! 
something in Italian, 

The man_ hesitated, scow!ed, droppe! 
the revolver into his pocket, took ° 
book with a bow, and looked a 3 
gravely. Then slowly, hesitatingly, ® 
it against his will, a smile curved” 
lips and half closed his eyes—a sheep 
ashamed smile, Darting one quick eon 
out of the corners of his eyes at me, Dis 
haps to see if I was laughing # : 
bravado, he squared his shoulders, are 
down his shabby vest, and lume 
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BAKER’S 
COCOA 


The Cocoa of 
High Quality 


lie in its absolute 
purity and whole- 
someness, its de- 
licious natural 
flavor, and its 
perfect assimila- 
tion by the diges- 
tive organs. 





err oe. As there are many in- 


ferior imitations, consum- 
ers should be sure to get the genuine with our 
trade-mark on package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


The Advantages of imation | 





Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 




















LISTEN! $5 to $20 a 
pag , Be __ 
mint iS 
LOOK! cable” Serr atites: 
“Made $27 in 2 hours.” 


Perry, Ky., 
writes: 
“Made $50 
tn 2 days.” 
Hundreds of 
similar re- 
orts on file. 
tart busi- 
ness foryour- 
self. Small 
capital. No 
experience. 










4 g, quick 
profits at faire, pic- 
nics, orivate houses 
—EVERYWHERE, 
\ oo ee at 

once, Write us to- 
day. Get out of the *'time clock” line and the 
pay envelope’’ brigade. Investigate the 


“MANDEL” POST CARD MACHINE 


New invention—wonderful machine. 
Takes, finishes and delivers original post card 
photosat the rate of 3a minute—Right on the spot 
where you take them. New, startling, sensa- 
tional, photographic success— 

Photos Direct on Post Card 

No Plates, Films or Dark Room 

Machine is everything in one—a complete 
portable post card ga‘lery. Gets the interest, 
attention and order from every onlooker, Sale 
cf first supplies gives you back practically en- 
tire investment. You make money on the same 
day onttfit arrives. Immediate sales—Immediate 

rofits., Do you want_to make $2,000 this year? 

hen write atonce, INFORMATION 185 FREE. 
Address either office; 
THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE COMPANY 
666 


eRe or Sean Fae J 
AGENTS WANTED 


Make your vacation profitable handling 
the Right-Idea line of practical, novel, home 
labor-savers including vacuum cleaner, 
vacuum washer, gliding casters, etc. Articles 
heeded in every home. Something to inter- 
estevery housewife. Write for particulars, 


A. F. ROSENBERGER, 
713 Rand McNally Bidg, Chicago 


























[anes 


Your Bunion Can Be Cured 
Instant Relief 








Prove It At My Expense 





| or have any other trip in mind, and wish 
| to have all of the pleasure of travel and 
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his skill but his voice was worthy of his 
race, 

Then he ordered the boy to sing. Gia- 
como stood on the farther side of me well 
out of his father’s reach, looking at an- 
other book with me and_ behaving 
beautifully. 

Half an hour later, having practised all 
the songs the children were supposed to 

have learned, father and son bade me 
| ‘*Ver’ good night’? and left the room. I 
| bowed my head upon my desk and cried 
‘like a child, completely unnerved. 














I wish I could record that this was the 
end of my troubles with Giacomo and 
| with that school, but except in books the 
| habits of fourteen years of wrong living 
|} are not much changed by a single good 
| impression. The boy’s personal appear- 
| ance improved, and almost daily I found 
| something on my desk which I thought 
| he might have placed there—a cluster of 
| goldenrod or wild asters, a specimen of 
| quartz or crystal, and once an oriole’s 
| nest. Giacomo pretended not to know | 
|anything about these treasures and paid 
| such slight attention when I talked about 
; them that I could only hope the leaven 
| of kindness was working in his strane 
unruly soul. After a tew days of fitlul 
effort his yeneral behavior was worse 
than before, the whole school surged 
with the tide of riot and I was in despair. 


| 
| 
| 


(To be continued in September) 





Vacation and Travel | 

Now is the time when people in general 
and teachers in particular are planning 
their vacation trips. In this connection 
we call the especial attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of the Rex 
and Chautauqua Tours on our inside front 
cover. This advertisement is more than 
ordinarily worth reading. It gives some 
grand ideas in regard to ‘‘travel as a fine 
art,’? and tells how the most of rest, 
recreation and inspiration can be had from 
atrip. This announcement is of special 
interest to teachers, as among the tours 
conducted this year will he one to the 
National Kducation Association at Salt 
Lake. We can imagine no more comfort- 
able and attractive way of making this 
trip than under the auspices of The Rex 
Tours. Under this plan, everything is 
provided for—you step on the train, 
“and they do the rest.’’ It is dvavel de 





Juve, and its cost even under these ideal 
conditions is less than for individual 
travel, without the inconvenience, worry 
and = possible discomfort. Many other 
American tours and a number of Kuro- 
pean are managed by these combined 
bureaus. If you are going to Salt Lake, 


none of its discomforts, write to them. 


An Inspirational Address 


Rufus Fearing Dawes, twenty-one years 
old, a student at Princeton, was drowned 
in Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, where he 
was spending the last two weeks of his | 





| vacation, last September. He was oe 





» . 
vam teend me one cent-—just let rae prove it to you as I have done for 
care for sel the lastsix months. I claim to have the only successful 
pena ‘tip ever made—and I want you tolet me send you @ treat 
cur or Mh entirely atmy expense. I don’t care how many 80 called 
oe diss Nields, or pads you ever tried without success—I don’t care 
tnd | vargpe you feel with them all—you have not tried my cure 
Atreatment “ee absolute confidence init that Lam going to send you 
sank mia *olutely FREE. Itie a wonderful yet simple home treat- 
ute of th Telieves you almost instantly, ofall pain, it removes the 

¢bunion and thus the ugly deformity disappears—all thir 
while you are wearing tighter shoes than 
ever. Iknowit will do all this and I want 
you to send for atreatinent, FREE, at my 
expense, because | know yo Will then tell 
all your friends about itjust as those 67532 
others aredoing now. Write now, as thie 
announcement may notappearin this paper 
again. Just send your naine and address 
and the treatment will he sent to you 
promptlyin plain sealed envelope. Address 















FOOT REMEDY CO., 
3525 W. 26th St., Chicago, III 





available information on preventable 
disease, infant mortality, rural hygiene, 
and other subjects. 


only son ot Charles G. Dawes of Chicago, 
president of a leading trust company of | 
that city and ex-comptroller of the cur- 
rency. At his funeral, a tribute pre- 
pared by his father was read. It was of 
a wonderfully inspirational character, 
and was widely read and commented 
upon. In spite of his early death, the 
young man, to quote, ‘‘lived long enough 
to ‘win out.’ Whatever the years would 
have added would have been only ma- 
terial. In a man’s character is his real 
career.’’ In response to a wide demand 
that the address be published in con- 
venient pamphlet form, the father pro- 
vided means for its printing and dis- 
tribution. It is being sent out at the 
rate of thousands every week, largely to 
Y.M. C. A’s, Christian Endeavors, col- | 
leges, teachers, etc, Teachers who wish 
copies to hand to their boys can get them 
without cost by addressing J. L. Pelton, 
507 Masonic Building, Erie, Pa. 





Correspondence courses in health will 
be one of the features of the health in- 
struction bureau to be established at the 
University of Wisconsin, which aims to 
reach the people of the whole State with 














nsure an Income! 


Devote one hour a day to typewriting during your vacation. 

By fall you will be an expert. 
Best Known Lessons Free 

We furnish to Teachers, a complete Course in Typewriting 

free with each Typewniter. 
Rent A Typewriter 

We will apply every cent that you pay as rent, directly on 

the purchase price if you decide to keep the Typewriter. 


13 Cents A Day 


That is the rental price. You can make many times that 
amount doing typewriting as a side issue. One letter a day will more 
than earn it, public stenographers get from 25c to 50c per letter. 


You Can Teach Typewriting 


With the lessons we furnish you free, you can instruct young 
people who want to learn, you will fix your own charge. Business 


Colleges charge about $40.00 for Courses of this kind. 
Application Letters Should Be Typewritten 


If you should have a reply for a position, a typewritten letter 
will secure you a favorable interview~-a letter written in long hand 
is a handicap. 


‘ 


Net Price To Teachers 


All dealer's profits and salesmen’s expenses are deducted 
from the regular price, you receive a net price. 


Now Is The Time 


It is not as if you had to buy a typewriter outright, you only 
rent it and in a short while, you will be able to operate it fast 
enough to turn out letters and make it pay for itself. 


Increase Your Earning Capacity 
Send the coupon today and learn how without any expense 
or any obligations. 
TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE, 
166-G 17 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
—_——— — — — FREE INFORMATION COUPON—- — — — — 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
166-G 17 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
GENTLEMEN :—Without placing me under any obligations, you may send 
me full details of your Typewriter, and Free Lesson proposition to Teachers. 
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Without $1 OO With OnApproval.Freight Paid 
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any space SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
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ADE under our own patents, in our own factory, and_ the 

entire production sold direct to the home and office. That 

isthe reason weean offer them at such reasonable prices, 
Ouse Sectional Bookcuses are the product of years of undivided at- 
@ teniion to this one line of manufacture, Book Sections have non- 
| bindny, dissappearing glass doors, and are highly finished in SOLID 
GOLDEN OAK. Other styles and finishes at correspondingly 
low prices. Write for New Catalogue No, 24, 


J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO,, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinels 
Branch Office, Flatiron Bidg., New York City. 


ALBEMARLE - HOFFMAN 
NEW YOR KX, 


A new modern hotel located at the hub of New York’s greatest business 
representing a Five Million Dollar investment on the site of the former Hoffman House, 
OVERLOOKING MADISON SQUARE 


Broadway, 24th Street, Fifth Avenue. 
THE ACME OF ARCHITECTURAL PERFECTION, 
Accommodations for 1000, offering maximum luxury and comfort at much lower rates 
than offered in any other Hotel in America, consistent with highest class service, 
A Good Room at $1.50 Per Day --: - 
AA Good Room with Bath $2.00 Per Day 


Handsome Apartments of any number of rooms at proportionate rates. The Manuge- 
ment is a guarantee of the highest refinement and protection to ladies and families. 
3440-3560, DANIEL P. RITCHEY. 








PELEPHONES, MADISON 











ga FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATIONS 
bf 100 invitations or announcements 
Weddings yi > eat censchoven er 


Visiting—100 for 50 cents, 50 for 35 cents. 
Cards Professional—100 for 75 cents, 50 for Svc, 
Business—100 for $1.00. 50 for 75 cents, 

send for samples and prices of our new 
line of Graduation Invitations and Cards, 
Can not tell them from Steel Plate. Cost less 


nt I than half. Address:— a 
Chicago, Il. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


. INDIA PAPER EDITION: 


SALARY PAID FOR 
SUMMER WORK 
Teachers have been very suc- 
cessful with our line. Address 


J. S. ZIEGLER COMPANY, 
449-R. Dearborn St., 























.  Webster’s 
Universal Dictionary 


: 
Complete and Unabridged 

This India Paper Dictionary, is the greatest innovation in the history of book making. 
The exclamation of everyone is: ‘Why has it never been done before?’? Who has not 
wished for a dictionary in a more handy form when lugging the heavy, cumbersome 
unabridged dictionary from the library, or holding it in one’s lap? All this is forever 
eliminated by the printing of the complete work on India paper, Read our offer below, 


Old Style Weight India Paper Weight 4’. Ibs. 
Edition 15 Ibs. Edition Fifteen Books 


| In One 


| 1. Complete Dictionary 
of English Language 
2. Modern Gazetteer of 
the World 
3. Dictionary of Authors 
with Works 
4. Dictionary of Names 
in Fiction 
5. Dictionary of Foreign 
Words and Phrases 
6. Dictionary of Scrip- 
ture Proper Names 
7. Dictionary of Greek 
|” and Latin Names 
8. Dictionary of Abbre- 
viations 
9, Pronouncing Diction- 
ary of Biography 
10, Signs and Symbols 
Used in Printing 
11. Marks Used in Proof- 
readin 


ig 
] | 12. Values of Standard 
Zhe 13, Int at hen 
o . list 0 e 
Zz ONE} Spellings 
inch thick | 14. Faulty Didion. and 


| How to Correct It 
2.205 pages 15. diias of the World 
Weight 42 Pounds | 64 Maps 


| “India Paper Edition — 






















inches thick 
2,205 pages 
Weight 15 pounds 







a Special Advance Offer 


JE willenter your order forthis beautiful India sp ss es gen ink ice «ents So i i 
\ piper Dictionary, boundin full Russialeather, \ EBSTER'S UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 
and ship for your examination, fora payment of printed on India paper is just issuing from the 
$1.00 0n approval and $3.00 per month thereafter for Press, Phere are only a few paper mills in the 
only five months, until our Special Advance Offer world equipped for the manufacture of India 
Price of $10.00 is paid This price is strictly limited paper, and ourimportation isdirect from England, 


to the smalledition now being printed, We ship! Lhe complete Unabridged Dictionary, of 2,205 
direct from factory to customer, Dictionary may be! pages, bound in full Russia leather makes a yol- 
returned within five days if not satisfactory, ume only one and oneshalf inches thick, It is set 
from new type. New plates. Thousands of new 
words, and is an entirely new work. This beau- 
tiful India paper edition is so light that the reader 
may hold the complete dictionary in one hand 
while turning the leaves with the other. The 
illustration showsthe dictionary printed on regu- 
lar book paper, full Russia binding, and the 
same work with the same number of pages 
printed on India paper. 

In this advance offer ay mail a very substan- 
tial saving may be had by our customers since 
no agent's commission or dealer's profit: will be 
involved in the transaction, 

This dictionary is not published by the orig- 
inal publishers of Webster’s dictionary or by 
their successors, 





Approval Order 





The Riverside Publishing Co. ie 
Marquette Building, Chicago 6-138 

" y EXAMINATION Webaster’s Universal Die- 
tienar Judia Paper Edition, patent thuml index, bound in full 
Nuesia leather « re 

fed with the work, I will send you 
per month thereafter for 
ADVANCE OFFER PRICE of $16 
I will notify you within tive 

ehipy bg tustiuctions 


Name 
Address 


Occupation 
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| cisions are 
| demn it entirely as ‘‘Sectarian instruc- 


| of worship’’ 


} are excused from the 


June 1913 


the cut of a man’s coat or the color of a 
woman’s gown is sectarian teaching, be. 
cause they indicate sectarian religions 
belief? Ifso, then they can be called 
* * 
state does not deprive citizens of their ss ~beric tats Wt eee 
yroperty or their liberty, or of any rights, ce : , : : 
poche an a snideniet fora ns fog It ae 0 oe a pice lives 
: ialiamiaher teint it. Insensibly, in both young and old, 
ing be ving poet ery a ne + ie there is a disposition to reverence such a 
eae aaae, Peg Prod rane ote rte and * least, to gery extent, con. 
intention of wis he destroyed property sider the life as the fruit of the particular 

f the school district. Doubtless a child religion. Therefore, irreproachable cop. 
om eigenen: Pave i oes age ish. | UCt, to that degree, is sectarian teach. 
— tor “ts “ 1 or i = lin “4 page | ing. But shall the education of the chil. 
ment for breach of discipline, or for | dren of the Commonwealth be ents 
seshenaieh doke . In this case the plaintiff only to those — and women who are 

sae: : eae destitute of any religious belief?”’ 

was expelled, not because he broke the | ~ The ; venthindh ao halted 
ylass, but because he did not pay the |, 22¢ argument oe Serer tie 
damage sustained by the breaking. The “eiges ee on the part 0 Brageerintes: in 
rule requiring him to make payment is |} “d in Willian nie’ daca 
not intended to secure good order, but | PY, Judge pal ae ae A 1s dissenting 
to enforce an obligation to pay a sum of ace ak agen that neither re. 
money. We are clearly of the opinion teal offic Alen valif cigs — 
that the directors have no authority to ree “ ce tg 8 oy es oe) 
promulgate or enforce such a rule.’' tains that the point os jection 18 the 
introduction into the schools, as teachers, 

BIBLE READING IN THE PUBLIC of persons who are, by their striking and 

SCHOOLS distinctive ecclesiastical robes, neces. 
ines oils f Bil sarily and constantly asserting their 

Tn reference to the legality 0 Bible membership in a particular church, and 
reading in the public schools, the de- | ina religious order within that church, 
numerous and in hopeless | and the subjection of their lives to the 
Some courts con- | direction and control of its officers. * * 
With faces averted to the world they have 
renounced ; wearing their peculiar robes, 
which tell of their church, their order, 
and their subordination to the guidance 
of their ecclesiastical superiors; using 
their religious names and addressed by 
the designation ‘‘Sister,’’ they direct the 
studies and deportment of the children 
under their care, as ecclesiastical persons, 
* * They come to their work as a re 
ligious duty, and their wages pass, under 
the operation of their vows, into the 
treasury of the order. If a school so con- 
ducted is not dominated by sectarian in- 
fluence, and under sectarian control, it 
is not easy to see how it could be.”’ 

In 1906 a different phase of the same 
question was presented by a New York 
decision (77 N. E. 612). It appears that 
two Sisters of the Order of St. Joseph re- 
fused to obey a regulation of the state 
superintendent of public instruction, for- 
bidding teachers to wear a distinctively 
religious garb while in the performance 
of their duties. This regulation was de- 
clared reasonable and in accordance with 
public policy. It was held applicable to 
existing contracts, since all contracts of 
teachers are impliedly subject to the 
power of the superintendent to make rea- 
sonable regulations. Consequently, the 
teachers who disregarded the regulation 
were not allowed to recover for the ser- 
vices they rendered after it had been 
brought to their attention. ‘‘it must be 
conceded,’’ said the court, ‘‘that some 
control over the habiliments of teachers 
is essential to the proper conduct of the 
schools. Thus, grotesque vagaries in 
custume could not be permitted without 
being destructive of good order and dis 
cipline. So, also, it would be manifestly 
proper to prohibit the wearing of badges 
calculated on particular occasions to con- 
stitute’ cause of offense to a considerable 
number of pupils, as, for example, the 
display of orange ribbons in a public 
school in a Roman Catholic community 
on the 12th day of July.’’ 

That there is no necessary conflict be 
tween these two decisions should be 
clearly understood. ‘fo hold it lawful, 
as Pennsylvania has done, for teachers, 
in the absence of regulations to wear 4 
distinctively religious garb is one thing, 
to hold it reasonable and proper for 7 
authorities to forbid this practice, as Ne 

“The dress is but the announcement of | York has done, is ani another and a 
a fact—that the wearer holds a particular | different thing. Kvery valid regulation 
religious belief. The religious belief of | that is not superfluous restricts the civil 
teachers and all others is generally well | liberty of those to whom it applies. In- 
known to the neighborhood and to pupils, | deed, the sole object of every such reg 
even if not made noticeable in the dress, | lation is to make unlawful and improper 
for that belief is not secret, but is publicly | that which had been lawful and perml* 
professed. Are the courts to decide that | sible before. 

teachers desire to present something 


e @ 
What Will You Giv that shall be in the way of a remell: 


brance for the pupils. It is a very pretty custom and is appreciated by pupils 4 
patrons. Tlie amount expended for this need not be large to convey the greelitd 
and expression of good will of the teacher. A most economical and approptlé 

way is to give some of the many styles of ScHOOL SOUVENIRS, made by the F. * 
Owen Publishing Co, These are designed especially for this purpose, are oe 
handsome aid always highly appreciated. The names of all the pupils are per 
on each one of these, and the photograph of teacher or school is added if desi 


The Law in its Relation to the 


Teacher 
(Continued from page 14) 


conflict (35 Cyc. 1126). 


tion,’’ rendering the schoolroom a ‘‘ place 
(7 . R. A. 330). Others 
hold it permissible, provided all pupils 
deeming themselves aggrieved thereby 
room or not re- 
quired to participate (66 L. R. A. 166). 
Still others, considering the Bible a non- 
sectarian book, decide that the law does 
not forbid its legitimate use as literature 
in the public schools; such courts, never- 
theless, insist that the Bible must not be 
used in the school for devotional, theo- 
logical, or sectarian purposes—a question 
of fact upon which each court will pass 
according to the special circumstances of 
each case brought before it (59 L. R. A. 
927). 

Finally, it should be remembered that 
a resolution of a school board prohibit- 
iny the reading of the Bible and. prayer 
and other religious instructions is reason- 
able and final and cannot be reviewed by 
the courts (7 Ohio N. R. 58; 35 Cyc. 1127). 


MAY A TEACHER WEAR A DISTINC- 
TIVELY RELIGIOUS GARB? 


This question was first considered -in 
1894 by the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, upon a proceeding to enjoin a 
school board from continuing sessions of 
the public school with members of the 
order of Sisters of St. Joseph as teachers. 
These teachers wore at all times the 
familiar and distinctive garb of their 
order, with crucifix suspended from the 
neck and black beads or rosary attached 
to cincture or girdle, which they wore 
round their waists. 

No regulation on the part of school 
authorities appears to have prohibited 
this attire; but it was contended that the 
employment of these teachers under thie 
circumstances unlawfully compelled the 
support of sectarian religious instruction 
by taxation. This contention by a 
divided court was overruled, and _ tiie 
directors were held to have been guilty 
of no violation of the law or abuse of 
discretion. ‘‘It may be conceded,’ said 
Judge Dean speaking for the Court, ‘‘that 
the dress and crucifix impart at once 
knowledge to the pupils of the religious 
belief and society membership of tie 
wearer. But is this, in any reasonable 
sense of the word, ‘‘sectarian’’ teaching, 
which the law prohibits? 





———— a 


Your pupils at close of school? Mott 























See full description on page 48. 
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The Meeting of the N. E. A. 
(Continued from page 39) 


lying close, that produce the finest table 
roducts, the energy and enthusiasm of 
the people all bent on showing the 
stranger the wonders of a country that has 
come to its own within a few generations. 

With all to attract in the way of sight- 
geing, the real purpose of the gathering 
will not be lost sight of, and the program 
will be made up of the very best in all 
departments. This has not been an- 
nounced in detail as yet. 

The meeting of the National Council 
will be held on Saturday, July 5; Educa- 
tional Sunday will he observed July 6; 
gud the general sessions will open July 7. 

RAILROAD RATES 

These will be as low as granted any 
other organization this year. The West- 
em Passenger Association covering tie 
Middle West issue tickets during June 
and July good for return until October 
31, with stop-overs allowed at all points. 
The rates are: Chicago $43.00; St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, $40.40; Sioux City, 
f34.40; St. Louis, $38.00; Omaha and 
Kansas City, $30.50; Denver $22.50. 
These tickets do not require validation. 
The Central Passenger Association use the 
above rates as a basis and add two cents 
amile each way in their territory. The 
Tank Line and New England Passenger 
Association will sell July 1, 2, and 3 tick- 
ets at one and one-half regular fare 
added to the rate made by the Central 
Passenger Association. California lines 
make a round-trip fare of $40.00 from San 
Francisco and a $46.00 fare from San 
Diego, with proportionate rates from 
other points. These are good tor three 
months, with stop-over. Yellowstone 
Park rates are $44.50 from Chicago ; $42.00 
from St. Louis; $32.00 from Omaha and 
Kansas City. The cost of a trip through 
the Park varies according to the stay made 
and route chosen from $35.00 to $57.50. 
Round-trip tickets to:Glacier National 
Park will be sold on the same dates and 
tems as the Salt Lake City tickets for 
$47.50 from Chicago and $45.00 from St. 
fouis. ‘To accommodate those who wish 
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to go through to the Pacific coast, tickets 
by the usual direct routes, good for 
return untel August 31 #14will be 
$65.00 for the round trip from Chicago. 

A Utah Executive Committee has charge 
of local arrangements. D. H. Chirist- 
ensen, Superintendent of Salt Lake City 
Schools is chairman, F. W. Reynolds, 
secretary, and A. G. MacKenzie, chairman 
of publicity committee. D. W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, is secretary of the 
N. E. A. 





How the Desert Was Made to 
Bloom 
(Continued from page 18) 


about them to see what kind of place 
they had come to. They went to the 
lake. It was not fresit water but salty 
water, as salty as the water in the ocean. 
Afterward they found that they could 
float on its surface, but they had to be 
careful not to lift the feet too high or 
their heads would go under. Salt Lake 
is now one of the most famous bathing 
resorts in the country, and one of the 
most healthful. The pioneers also found 
some warm springs, a mile or two to 
the north of where they were camping, 
Hubbling out of the foot of the moun- 
tain. But there was a great deal of 
work todo. They built a fort to protect 
them from the Indians, and here every- 
body lived that first winter like a big 
family. Several liundred people had 
come from the Missouri river by this 


time, so that they had a hard time to 


find enough food to eat. 

hard. For one year the grasshoppers 
nearly destroyed their crops. 
other year the growing grains would have 
all been eaten by crickets if it adn’t 
been for the flocks of seagulls that came 
from the lake and devoured thie little 
pests. 


farms and raising horses and sheep and 


cattle. Also other people came into the | Car 
valley, till there was no room ‘there for ! 





And an- ! 





But on the whole the people got | 
along well, though with plenty of hard | 
work, growing more and more on their | 


them all, and then other places were 
settled. 

And this is how the Great 
Desert was made to bloom. 


American 





Penny-in-the-Slot Machines In- 
vented About 125 B. C. 


‘*Hero of Alexandria (about 125 B.C.) 
was an ingenious inventor of mechanical 
toys,’’ says Henry KE. Dudeney in the 
‘*Strand.’’ In his works, ‘‘Pneumatics”’ 
and ‘‘ Automata,’’ he describes some fiun- 
dred small machines that he probably 


never catried beyond the ‘‘ model’? stage. | 


These included a steam-engine which is 


said to be of the form now known as 
Avery's patent, anl a double forcing 


pump to be used as a fire-engine. Hero 
was also the inventor of the automatic 
delivery, or penny-in-the-slot, machine. 
He describes ‘‘a sacrificial vessel which 
flows only when money is introduced.’’ 
When the coin is dropped through the 
slit it falls on one end of a balanced 
horizontal lever, which, being depressed, 
opens a valve suspended from a chain at 
the other end, and the water begins to 
flow. Whien the lever has been depressed 
to a certain angle the coin falls off, and 
the valve being weighted returns to its 
seat and cuts off the supply. The mechan- 
ism is practically identical with the 
present system, and the ancient inven- 
tion is, if anything, more ingeniously 
simple than the modern. 


One ship drives east and another west, 
While the self-same breezes blow, 


And the next few years, too, they found | It’s the set of the sails and not the gales 


That bids them where to go, 
—John Burroughs. 





ES . 
When ""y Murine Eye Remedy 
NoSmarting—Feels Fine— Acts Quickly. 
Try it for Red, Weak, W ‘ry Kye 1 
Yo ur Granulated Kyelidss Illustrated Book 
in each Package. MURINE is com- 


Ey e Ss pounded by our Oculists-not a" Patent 
Medicine” but used in successful Physi- 
Ne d cians’ Practice for many years, Now 
e dedicated to the Public and sold by 
Druggists at 25¢-0¢ per bottle. Murine 
Kye Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c-50e, 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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TAKE FINISHED PICTURES 
r— IN TWO MINUTES! ~ 


Here is the camera you have always wanted—takes 
pictares and developes them ready to see, in two min- 
utes! No dark room, no expensive films or plates, 
Everything so simple that any child can operate it. 


Special Offer for a Short Time Only 


We want every man, woman, boy and girl in the 
world to see this wonderful camera ass0on as possible 
and if you will promise toshow yours to your friends 
you may have itat half price. The regular prices 
are $5 (Model A), $10 (Model B), and $15 (Model () - 
prices to you, $2.50, $5.00 or $7.50. Model A takes 
rictures 2'ox345 inches, Model 3%4x54¢ inches, 
Model © takes both sizes. Whichever one you order. 
enclose We additional to cover parcel post, extra 
sensitized cards and developing powders. 

Write today, enclosing Express or Postal Money 
Order, and the camera and supplies will be sent to 
you promptly, Your money back if not satistied, 
ACGress 


GORDON CAMERA CO., 1558 Stuyvesant Bldg., New York, N.Y. 

















EVANS & COMPANY, 





‘Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money 
$2 Hair Switch on Approval. Choico natural wavy or straight 

air, Send lock of hair and I will mail a 22-inch, short stem, 
fine human hair switch to match. A big bargain, Remit $2 
in ten days or sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREF. 
Extra shades alittlemore. Enclose So postage. Write today 
for free beauty book of latest styles hair dressing, bigh 
grado switches, puffs, wigs, pompadours, and special bar- 
gains in Ostrich Feathers. /OMEN AGENTS WANTED. 
ANNA AYERS, Dept. B228 , 2208, State St., Chicago 
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Teachers Write Us 


We have someth/ “g of interest tosay to bright 
ambitious men or women who desire broader field, 
better opportunity and bigger pay than teaching 
or clerical work afford, We are a corporation com- 
mercially engaged in a forward movement of a 
cha racter which gives us exceptional prestige and 
earning power, We want Secretaries and Exten 
sion Workers, Reply, siving varticulars, to 
Educational Dept. elfare Union Organizations 

294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are very desirable. Good salary, short hours, 
easy work, pleasant surroundings, life positions, 90 daya 
vacation and 30 days sick leave annually with pay 
46,202 appointments made last year. No political pull 
needed. Common achool education aufficient Full in- 
formation about how to secure these positions and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THE SMALLEST BIBLE ON EARTH 


Size of postage stamp. New Testament illus 
trated, 200 pages, sample 10c; per doz. 75e. Agents 
wanted, The biggest wonder of the Twentieth 
Century, Coin $5 a day selling them. 
Thompson, Georgia 

















DEVELOPING FILMS 


t obtainable, and all work 


Customers. 





and Making Prints from them is 
a Specialty of our Art Department 


“Taking Pictures” is robbed of half its 

pleasure by habing to debelop one’s olvn films | 
Allow Me to Develop Your | 
Plates and Films for You | 
As Manager of the Art Department of the F. A. 
Owen Publishing Co., I am giving special attention to 
The development of plates and films. | 

Making prints from them. 
Making Photographie Post Cards from any subject 
by reproducing from original photos. | 


A very large number send their orders to me regu- | 
rly, and it is a pleasure to be able to say that our ex- 
ceptional facilities enable me to fill all orders promptly 
and to the entire satisfaction of our customers. 


Materials used in all our photographic work are the 


We have more than one hundred thousand satisfied | 
May we not add you to our list ? 


Address all orders and inquiries to 


\Ciyde E. Hulburt, Manager Art Dept. F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Dansville, N. Y. 
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June Through the Camera’s Eye 


let your Camera preserve the beauties of June for you. You take the pictures and we will do the rest. 














12 €X POBUTES 214 X44... seceeers peaunesaien as) i : j 
6 exposures 31, x4! i OF BYGXI14......0ssceceeee oo 6oht Prices For Printing 
12 exposures 3! ,X4"4 OF BYGX3! yee cee. 2 Azo Prints Unmounted 
6 EXPOSUres 4X5 OF BGK yc cece ceeeee 0 
° IZ SX POSUTES AXH OF BZ EHK..0ccccccccsrersssssessceseceees 45 2'4x3'4 or sinaller.. $ .02 each 
d CG OXPOBULCS BX7..ccccrorcsoserccesee sorescesecseessscsceceres oD | 214X444. Bi4244, OF 31¢x3)K.. 03 each 
1S guarantee a 6 1 SE 4 each 
Plates DU Gases cdiedcanteamsdscsserteoneaiaes .O8 each 
x5 Ver Dozen..... sateten svabessaasionh aa o P 
5x7 Per Dozen... 7h, These prices are net for work completed and 
6',x8'% Per Dozen... 1.25 returned to you postpaid. 





6 exposures 244x314 or smaller.............055 
12 exposures 2! ,x3'4 or smaller.............. Sans cxsaves 
GO CX POSUPOS B34 X4 YG ccccsesecsoscccceecsecsseseoses 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


Prices For Developing 
Films 














2'4x3'4 Per Dozen 
$ 10 B'4x44, BYVX5!o and 4x5 Per Dozen aa 
15) 9x7 Per Dozen......0..... 


be” NOTE: Care should be exercised in wrapping packages sent to us securely and in 


fylly prepaying postage. Send by parcels post. 


Film Packs 


Place name and address on package. 
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Practical Selections 


Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON, from the back numbers of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans for past twenty years 
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einen dindintial teat we 3 
Nearly one hundred thousand teach- 3 

ers are using PRACTICAL SELEC- } 
TIONS in their daily work. If is a 

book of a thousand helps and sug- 3 
gestions—a book to which any teacher $ 

may go at any time and find help ; 

and encouragement on almost — any 
phase of school work. 3 

( 











It is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch of study being represented. 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper Cuttings, hatare and read- 
ing lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, ; 
Seventy-five pages of entertainment, Covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms, 
Thirty pages of the best “pieces to speak”’ ever col lected inone group, selected for every grade, 
One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by topics as indicated by table 
of contents given below. 


THE CONTENTS BY CHAPTER HEADINGS 


The Teacher and the School Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 
Some Helps in Arithmetic Manual-Training in the Grades _ , 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 
The Newest Methods in Geography Seat Work that has Proved Successful 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All Helpful Studies in Literature 

Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling Written and Oral Work in Language 
Every Day Drawing Physiology Out of the Old Paths 
Reading Our Greatest Problem Plans and Material for Entertainment 
History Made Interesting Suggestions for Teaching Singing 
School Arts and Crafts . Pieces for Friday Afternoon 

How to Study Pictures How to Obtain Good Results in 

The Use of Dramatic Play Penmanship 


Verc H H Me A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper 
I rice, Binding, Etc. and bound in silk cloth. PRICE, postpaid, 65 Gents. 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in Combination 


With Normal Instructor, one year........... . $1.58 ) The “SCHOOL YEAR” FREE with 
> DIE convncceves veobeesers 58 
With Primary Plans, one year 1 each of Ghees Caves eller. 





With both N. 1. and P, P., one year........ 2 

With The Pathfinder, one year.................. id 

With Progressive Teacher, one year......... » Ol 
i 
i 





Everything offered on 


With Pull Set (3 vols) Every Day Plans. 
this page sent postpaid 


With Full Set (10 vol) Year’s Entertainments 











Seeley’s Question Book 
Made Especially for Teachers by 


DR. LEVI SEELEY, Professor of Pedagogy in the New Jersey 
State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose name is familiar 
to teachers generally as the author of ‘History of Educa. 
tion,” “Foundations of Education,” “A New School Manage. 
ment,” ete., assisted by Miss Nellie G. Petticrew, a teacher of 
many years’ successful ex perience in the Piqua,Ohio,Schools, 
joint author of ‘‘Every Day Plans” and joint editor of “Nor. 
mal] Instructor.’’ 

The title “Question Book” isin use on several , publica- 
tions. They are a Class of books of which teachers are con: 
tinually in need, and the demand is large and. constant, 
There is a difference, however, in the books themselyés,' 
“Seeley’s” was produced in answer toa distinct demand for 
something new, fresh and complete. It was prepared on 
strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known educational 
writers named above, and the large sale and countless com- 
mendations which it has enjoyed since its publication justify 
the conclusion that such a , 


New and Modern Question Book 
would be welcomed by the great body of progressiye teachers, 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly 
Covers the Following Topics: 











English and American Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 
Literature Drawing Civil Government Lessons on Manners 
Reading Algebra Writing and Morals 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School Management Suggestions for the 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching tudy of Events 


The Above Topics are Treated : 

FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study. 

ing and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no other Question Book 
and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published, 

SECOND. By Questions covering every conceivable phase of each subject. 

THIRD. By exhaustive answers toall these questions. 

PBB POP PRBPBPREBPPPPRPRBPPRPPP PPP PAP PLO PPP PRIORI: 
why Seeley’s Question Book should be and fs better than any 


) 

? There are Reasons other. To enumerate these reasons would not be possible here; 

The book itself is the best evidence, All orders are taken with the distinct understanding 

’ that if not perfectly satisfactory the purchase price will be refunded on return of book, 

PPP PPPPPBPP PPP PPP PPP PPP LLL PPP POPOL Pree FAP LOLOL LRRD rd 

Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher. It is invaluable 

for class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, etc. 
Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, neatly and sub. 

stantially bound in silk cloth. 

Price $1.00 postpaid or in combination as follows: 


Seeley’s Question Book 
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With Normal Instructor, one yeat............... $1.90 “ ee 
With Primary Plans, one year............ we 1.90 | The “SCHOOL YEAR" FREE with 
With Both N. I. and'P. P., one year........... 2.50) each of these three offers. 
wan Ne renee weg th og es pd 

it rogressive Teacher, one year............. 1. 
With Full Set (3vols) Every Day Plans........ 1.60 Everything offered on 
With Full Set (10 vols) Year’s Entertainments 1.60 | this page sent postpaid 
With Practical Selections ............cccesssereee 1.33 














With Seeley’s Question Book ..............::0006 ey 
For Teachers 


Every Day Plans of All Grades 


By Nellie Gi. Petticrew and Nellie McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, 
Public Schools, Editors of Normal Instructor 


is a set of handsome plan 
Every Day Plans hooks, written and Seaham 
by teachers for teachers to supply such material as educational 
journals do not find it possible to furnish because of the varied 
tield which they must cover, 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher 
needs in her every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh 
and interesting, 

They bring to hand the things which require much time 
and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to 
<]) procure because of Jack of necessary books. 

They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects, the things suited to the season and 
adapted to pupils of all ages. 

They tell how todo, what to do, and supply the material 
with which to do, 

They contain no theory —nothing but practical, up-to-date 
material, 

A large part of the material is ‘ready to use” and, judging 
from the words of commendation received, the authors have 
fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for 
every day in the year. 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that 
they are just the books for which thousands of teachers have 
been seeking = 
Music—Art—Nature Study—Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and His. 
tory—Biographies—Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems— 
Stories—Helps in Drawing— Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—etc. 
OPPO A AD PPP PRP PP 


























The Most Attractive and ( LDS TY IE Quer erePrPerer etry. Autumn Plans 
Usefut Set of Books Ever . Volume 11 .............:6008 Winter Plans 
{ Published for Teachers Dolume 11 oo... oceans 
OPAL LP LOA A LL A LL eh lel elt et el 
E {Set Complete, 3 volumes, heavy enameled paper covers - - $1.00 
PRIC (Complete in one cloth bound volume - - . « - — $1.50 


EVERY DAY PLANS (three volume set) can be obtained in combination with Normal Instructor, 
Primary Plans, etc., as follows: 
With Normal Instructor, one year................ $1.90 } The “SCHOOL YEAR” FREE with 


With Primary Plans, one year.................... ; 90 - 
With Both NI. and P. P.. “one year. on 0804 each of these three offers. 
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With The oecwng: “ah =e YOAP .....0000 * 

With Progressive Teacher, one year ...... LO Ras . 

With Full Set (10.vol) Year's Entertainments 1,60 oe erything offered on 
With Seeley’s Question Book .............cc ce 1.60 this page sent postpaid 
Witlr Practical Selections .......cccscceecreesseeees 1.33 





The Year’s Entertainments 


Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 
A Set of Ten Entertainment Books ----One for Each Month of the School Year 


HE contents of these books are arranged under complete 

programs for different grades, appropriate to the month or 
for various Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions, 
With these programs as a basis, the books provide a vast 
amount of Entertainment Material, made up of Recitations, 
Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Diree- 
tions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration ,ete, While the arrange- 
ment is based on various complete programs, the material can 
be used in many other ways, either in connection with set 
programs or otherwise, as desired. 

Graded. Much ofthe material is graded, in some instances 
both the primary and more advanced programs and miateriai-. 
being my ste for the same occasion—thus rendering the books 
equally helpful to all grades. / 

The Index is printed complete in each number and givesin 
alphabetical arrangement the titles of over six hundred selec- 
tions contained in the ten books. By having the full index in 
each book one can readily find any selection desired. 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that 
only the choicest and most approved selections should appear 
in these books, with the result that a rare collection of enter- 
tainment material is presented. A large number of selections 
appear for the first timein a general collection, as they are 
protected by copyright and could be used only by consent of author or publisher, 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you may have you need these, yet with 
these books little else in this line would really be needed, for they aim to and do supply 
an abundance of material for any occasion. 

Size. The set comprises ten volumes or numbers, September to June inclusive, having from 
40 to 48 double column pages each, size 5'4x8' inches. They are well printed on good paper with 
strovg and attractive paper covers. 





















Any Number (designate by month) ............ccccccccceseeseesssecsceseeeaeeeseeeeeecseeeeceeeessneeeusens $ pe 
Wiasouesdarvastseeeses coup ee Sia Gceaee — @ 

{ mple sicae 1.00 
The Ten Numbers in one cloth bound volume.................cccceeceecsceseeeeenseseceeeeeceees .. 1,50 


Combination Rates 


THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS (full set of ten volumes) can be obtained in combination with 
Normal Instructor, Primary Plans, etc., as follows: 












With Normal Instructor, one year.............+4 $1.90 “ ». EDE 
With Primary Plans, one cect gay 1.90 The “SCHOOL YEAR” FREE with 
With Both N, I. and P. P.; one y 2.50 each of these three offers. 
With The Pathfinder, one year..... 1.60 

With Progressive Teacher, one yea 1.60 


100 | Everything offered on. 


With Full Set (3 vols) Every Day Plat 
En dh Bion Bing gg liana this page sent postpaid 


With Seeley’s Question Book ......... ..........0 1.60 
With Practical Selections ...... ..... ........00004 1.33 














: —Our New Premium Book, fully described on page two 
The School Year of this Journal, is given free and postpaid to each person 
ordering any of the above combinations which includes either Normal Instructor of 


Primary Plans or both of these Journals. 





Every teacher will want this new book. 





Owen Publishing Compan 





2 Dansville, N. Y. 


June 1973 
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BROWN YOUR HAIR 


To Any Shade Desired 
Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain 
willdo it. Just apply once a month 
with your comb. Gives any shade 
from light brown to black, and its 
a be detected, Does not soil 
scalp or hands. A perfect remedy for ee Page e z 

;, faded or bleached hair, $1.00 at All matter for this department should be ad 

x oF, inl bottle, | Wilmington, Del. 
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1. Who was the Confederate general at the 
battle of New Orleans? 2. Who was the real 
inventor of the steamboat? 3. Why is Pennsyl- 
vania called the Keystone State? 4. Who is at 
| the head of the Red Cross Society at the present 
time? 5. Name Wilson’s cabinet. 6. Who is 





DERFUL 
ORTH 





Including berth anid = ‘ 
special rates for | the ambassador from the United States to 


' 

June, Sep.andOct, Viathe | Germany ?—Mountrose, W. Va. 
lee Red Cross Line 1. General Mansfield Lovell, at head 
Fhe most novel, beautiful and | of 16,000 troops. 2. Robert Fulton’s 
delightful vacation cruise from | oor. ’ > A . 4 
New York; visiting Halifax, Nova Clermont, built in 1807, marks the 
ia and St. John’s, Newfoundland, hevsi Imo af clas avigati a ‘ 
Scotia sions Wachihaae wilt Gunite eginning of ste ain nay pennan asa com 
New specially built tourist steamships “Stephano” ane mercial success, This had been preeed- 
“plorizel,” have every modern dovice for safety anc > es . ere ‘ ie Q 
a Wonderful seenes in foreign America; splen- ed, howeve r, by the work of many 1 the 
jideuisine, orehest re. Bea mare. 7 days at ape, 5 dave same direction, ‘The Spaniards assert that 

» N el, transfers, Sene OOKIE . ¢ - 

siTKING & COMPA NY, 17 Battery Place, N. Y=, | 1M 1543 Blasco de Garay made an attempt 
Or your tourist agent. to propel a boat by steam in the harbor of 


Barcelona. This is not well established. 


@ 

St d Ma a ne In 1729 John Allen took out a patent in 
ome U y Z Kngland for a method of propelling a 
boat by forcing the water out of the stern 
with steam or other pressure. Many 
other efforts are narrated, and especially 
after the improvement of the steam 
engine by Watt in 1782, experimental 
boats rapidly appeared. John Fitch, 
James Rumsey and Oliver Evans were ex- 
perimenting in America, and the first 
Neha was the most successful. One of his boats 

omea permanent reader, : = ° . 
in 1790 attained a speed of seven knots 
Home Study Magazine, and afterwards was used on 9 Delaware 
: to carry passengers. Several other per- 
#27 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, |...) both in eralend and America ae. 
ested themselves in the problem, and in 


Ican use 150 Men | 1789 a Scotch engineer by the name of 
at $30 a week to start Symington built a boat which attained a 


Would you like a steady job selling my goods, starting | speed ct seven miles an hour and he was 
rghtaway, earning $30 a week, with a chance to be pro- ‘oO! ics > j a steg ¢ 
noted to a position paying $3,000 yearly. No experience | commilss1one d to build a steamboat for 
a required. | My” agents jave steady employment the towing barges on the Clyde canal. This 
ear round, am ready to give you a position right now ee scien aac " = 2 . . % 
open can make Otss money quick, Just writemea | Was a success, but the proprietors of the 
py Utne neg ge pon rw canal refused to allow her use because of 
e osition you offer an mark 1e adares: wd 4 . 7 
redial the effect of the wash of the paddles on 
the banks. Fulton commenced his ex- 
periments about 1800. 3. The central 
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The best daily help for teachers for their own de- 
velopment inthe prosress of events and for use in 
theirclasses that is offered to-day in America, It is 
got a technical teacher's journal of plansand meth 
ods, and therefore does not cover ground of any otner 
yublication you receive, 


Send 50 Cents 


fora six month's trial subscription, You will be 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 


ith each question, secures reply by private letter, 


Teachers who desire outlines for debates or essays, will be accommodated if they send one dollar. 


dressed to P. 5. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 398, 


some years after the Revolution, the 
there was great rivalry among the prin- 


ment. 
of compromise, partly in deference to 
Washiington’s judgment, the Potomac 
country was chosen, and Virginia and 
Maryland each offered to cede a tract to 
the general government. According to 
act of Congress, March, 1791, Washington 
selected the site and marked the bound- 


tory being laid, April 15th. 

1. (a) Name the colonial posgessions of the 
U.S. (b) How is each governed? 2. Name 
the important current events. 3. Which of the 
countries of Kurope have absolute monarchy, 
and which limited?) And what is the form of 
government in the remaining countries? 4, 
What is the value of ocean currents to mankind ? 
5. Nametwo acts of Consrress which were occas- 
ioned by the existence of Slavery, and explain 
reason for their enactment, and events resulting 
from them, 6. Kxplain the reason for issuing 
the Emancipation Proclamation; and show to 
what extent it abolished slavery. 7. Give name 
and date of all territory acquired by the U.S., 
and howeach was obtained.- An Old Subscriber, 
Iowa. 

1. The Philippines are under a_pro- 
visional civil government, Guam and 
Tutuila (islands in the Pacific) under 


under a Commission, all appointed by 
the President. Civil government: was es- 
tablished for Porto Rico by Congress, in 
1g00.- Both Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines are represented in the U. S. Con- 
gress by Commissioners elected by their 
people. Hawaii is a Territory of the 
United States, having been annexed in 
1898. 2. In foreign countries, war of 
the Balkan States of Kurope now coming 
to an end; insurgent condition of Mex- 
ico continuing; republic of China lately 





Personal for E. M. DAVIS, President 
BEM. DAVIS CO., A3° Davis Block, Chicago 
stone of an arch, which holds others in 
ree 0 y 0 Oll-- place, is called the keystone. At the 
/adoption of the Constitution, Pennsyl- 

mouhave written stories or want to try. This booklet | yania was the central state of the Union. | 
g written by a well-known writer and contains a 4 The Hon. William H. Taft is Pres- 
Message of Inspiration to those who want to do big’ | ‘74 f : aise % aE SS - 
things With their pens in spare time. It willbe worth | ident o the American National Red 
jor while to look into this! Just send a posteard | Cross, incorporated by Congress in 1905. 


PHILLIPS, Editor, Book 6FA, | 5. Secretary of State, William Jennings 
‘ Bryan, of Nebraska; Secretary of Treas- 
is6 Fifth Ave. New York ry, William Gibbs McAdoo, N. Y.; of 
War, Lindley Murray Garrison, N. J.; 
, FOR BATHING AND*’ Attorney-General, pon Clark’ Mackio: 
Ms nolds, Tenn.; Postmaster-Gen., Albert 
Sidney Burleson, Texas; Secretary of 
Nayy, Josephus Daniels, N. C.; of In- 
terior, Franklin Knight Lane, Cal. ; of 
Agriculture, David Franklin Huston, 
Mo.; of Commerce, William Cox Red- 
field, N. Y.; of Labor, William Bauchop 
Wilson, Pa. 6, Jolin G. A. Leishman, 
Pa. 

1. Who discovered the North Pole, Cook or 
Peary? 2. What is the salary of the President 
of the United States? Ihave heard that it was 
changed during the last yearorso, 3. Tellhow 


Peslals from hundreds of men and women we have recer t placed the president is elected, by direct vote of the 
dheid bositions; also list of good positions open, Address Tcharect people or by electors from the electoral college. 
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ndispensable. To weak . 

and inflamed eyes and granulated 
ds SOLE almost instant relief. 


25¢SOLD. EVERYWHERE. BOOKLET FREE 


JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & CO. 
16-9 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


TANTED—SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 


gandreds of good positions now open paying from $1,000.00 to 
on wesear. No former experience required to get one of 
a ewillteach you to bea high grade Traveling Salesman or 
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anon National "s Training Assn. Explain, please. 4, How long Can the governor 
New York KansasCity San Francisco New Orleans Toronto of Wisconsin keep a bill so that it doesn’t be- 
the National Capital before being at Washing- 
ton, and for what reason did the people change 
Jearv’s clai : » dlisc > are 
With Uncle Sam is most desirable. Short hours, life | I. Peary's claims to the discovery ab 
fynian, steady work, good salary. May besecured | accepted by scientific authority, but 
cult, Most thorough preparation $5.00. Returned ff > ° p 
wt appointed. Our valuable book “Government Same authority, rejected. 2. It is now 
$75,000, but Taft was the first President 
Inetican Civil Service School, Washington, D. C. 
during the 60th Congress, in Roosevelt's 
COMPLETE COURSE IN administration. 3. The direct vote of 
‘am containing sixteen model lessons, and | the candidate for president. Each State 
? mbe. ) exercises, inc ing ve . . . 
as recog ycises, including development | ig entitled to as many electors as the 
ers Who desire to qualify in this subject. Prepaid Ite } C its ; atives i 
whperional help cals $100 ‘Purtioulurs free. total number of its representatives in 
Congress, and their names are on the 
| State ticket voted for in each State at the 
presidential election. The entire body 
the Electoral College. They meet in 
their respective States and vote for Pres- 
your vacation handlingtheYaxley | count of these votes is made before a 
high power vacuum cleaner. They joint session of the two houses of Con- 
commission, Write today. 
YAXLEY MFG, COMPANY, should choose electors who should them- 
ee 
r) INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC. fact, however, the electors represent cer- 
e Ing 100 in script lettering, induding two | tain candidates or parties and merely re- 





paren come alaw whileinhis hands? 5. Wiere was 
| G00D POSITION it to where it is? —Bings, Wis. 
passing a Civil Service examination. Not diffi- those of Dr. Cook have been, by the 
cltions” free, 
to receive the increase, since it was made 
PIYSICAL CULTURE ONLY $1.00 | the people is given to the electors, not to 
Vacheeress records. Excellent for school use and for 
IL LEUTHJOHN, 4023 Bucyrus Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. | 
on, oe 
of electors from all the States constitute 
oa é ‘ : ident and Vice President. The final 
leachers, make money during 
scll on demonstration, Liberal 1" ' 
gress. The theory was that the people 
1003 Washi ‘hi : . 
08 Washington Bivd., Chieago. | Selves make choice of thie two officers ; in 
> ; . < 
Sets of Envelopes, $2.50. Write for | cord the choice of the voters. 4. For 


Samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. s : : 
NOtEageaving Co., 1039 Chestnut Sty Philadelphia, a three days, Sunday not included. 5. For | 





recognized by the United Statea; in Eng- 
land, lawless acts of the Suffragettes 
growing more violent. At home, Con- 
gress in extra session for tariff legisla- 
tion; California claims state rights in 
dealing with the Japanese question; 
recent great disasters from tornadoes in 
the Mid-West, and floods in the Ohio 
and the Mississippi valleys. 3. Russia 
and Turkey have absolute monarcliy ; the 
other countries, either empire or king- 
dom, have limited monarchies, except 
France, Portugal, and Switzerland, which 
are republics. 
molifyinyg climate, and aiding naviya- 
tion. 5. The Missouri Compromise, 
1820, and the Kansas-Nebraska Act, 1854. 
The former provided for the admission of 
Missouri as a slave state, on condition 
that there was to be no slavery in the terri- 


country had no permanent capital, and | 


cipal cities to secure the seat of govern- | 
Finally, in 1790, parily as result | 


aries, the cornerstone of Federal terri- | 


yovernors, and the Isthmian Canal Zone | 
g ’ 
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Beauty by Exercising Facial Muscles 


Every Woman Knows ‘hat, Physical 


| re- 
stores youthful outlinesand health tothe 
| body. Kathryn Murray, afterten year’s 
study, has perfected a scientific system 
of Facial Physical Culture which re- 
stores youthful expression, contou. and 
healthy freshness to the Face in the 
same marked degree. ‘This system 
remedies, removes and prevents 


Lines on Porehead 
**Crow’s Feet,’’ etc. 
Drawn Down Features 
Sagging Cheeks 
Drooping Mouth Corners 
Double Chin 
Hollows in Cheeks and Neck 
Withered and Yellow Necks 
| Flaccid or Wasted Tissues 
| Congested, Maddy Complexion 
| (By invigorated circulation) 
Misdeveloped Muscles 





4. Of chief value ‘in | 





tory of the Louisiana Purchase north of 
36° 30’, or the northern boundary olf 
North Carolina, ‘lhe result was to®mark 
the ‘‘cleavage between slavery and free- 
dom’’ by a geographical line. The lat- 





‘ a 
Unexercised Muscies 


Miss Murray’s Book, **Pace and Figure,’’ 
tells how young women can enhance and pre« 
serve, and older women restore, facial beauty. 
No one is too old to benefit, ‘This hook also de 
scribes Splendid New Physical Culture Course 
for the Body. Write for it today. FREE, 


KATHRYN MURRAY, 


Dept. P6, 4175S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


















Given 
Away 


To Obtain New 
Customers 





ter provided for the two new Territories 
of Kansas and Nebraska, together with | 
the repeal of the slavery restriction in 
the Missouri Compromise, Its result was 
the formation of a new party, the Repub- 
lican, openly opposed to the extension of 
slavery; and, finally, open conflict be- 
tween slavery and freedom in the Civil | 
War. 6, It wasa ‘‘legitimate war meas- 
ure,” resorted to by Lincoln on his sole 
responsibility, and acting as commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy. The | 
proclamation covered only the states or 
parts of states where the people were in 
rebellion. 7. If you, as ‘‘Old Sub- 
scriber,’’ have kept the back numbers of 
this magazine, you will find answers to 
this question in September and Novem- 
ber, JgII. 


1. What difference, if any, between American 
Notation and Knglish Notation? 2, Please 
write one million in both American and English 
Notation. 3. Where can I secure a correspon- 
dence course in Civil Service, and how long will 
it take to complete the course ?— Torres, Colo. 


MANY PARCELS POST 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government ex- 
aminations to be held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from $900 to $1500; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. O. 110, Rochester, N. Y., 
for large descriptive book, showing the positions 
and giving many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 








| and postpaid, and if you 









We sell the most beau- 
tiful copied Water-Color 
post cards published, 
Birthday and Motto 
cards. Just as_ pretty 
as some dealers sell at 
5c each. Our price is 
only 25¢ a dozen post- 
paid or 50c for 3 dozen. 


OUR OFFER 


With your first order we 
will send ‘this handsome 
silver plated spoon free 


will show the spoon and 
ecards to friends and get 
them to order cards we will 
give each of them a@ spoon 
with their first order for one 
dozen or more and will give 
you one additional spoon for 
each two orders obtained by 
you, You can complete a f 
set of six spoons by securing 
only ten orders, 

The spoons are silver plat- 
ed, French gray finish andj 
made by Wm. A. Rogers 
the famous silverware man- 
ufacturer, They are guar- 
anteed to give entire satis- 
faction or we will refund 
your money. 

Order Today. You will 
get the cards and spoon by 
return mail. 

THE CRESCENT COMPANY, 
4143 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N, ¥. 
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The Best Can Cost Less 

In the case of the books 
of the INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES, thousands of Super- 
intendents, Principals, ‘Teachers, and School Offcials certify to their being 
the best—though costing less than any other Series of Supplementary 


Only when there is some special reason for it. 


Readers. They can and do cost less for the reason that the demand for 
them is so great (approximately one million sold within the year) that the 
cost of producing is reduced to the minimum and schools are given the 
benefit of this saving. 


When Ready to Consider 
Supplementary Readers for next year, bear the INSTRUCTOR LITER- 
ATURE SERIES in mind. 
A complete Descriptive Catalogue, together with all desired informa- 
tion, sent on request. 
Fifty new and very strong titles are being added, making an aggregate 


of nearly three hundred —the largest uniform series of books ever pub- 


lished for school use. 

Prominent among the new titles will be the Series of Stories of States, 
of which there will be twenty, with more to follow. 

Elsewhere in this Journal will be found a full page advertisement of 
the INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES, which lists the series 
complete with exception of the new titles in course of preparation. These 
new titles, will be ready in August. 


( F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Published . pata 


Jointly DY ( HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


We Can Furnish You Everything Needed in the line of 
eS 
Entertainment 
Books 


Recitation Books, Plays, Dialogues, Tableaux, Drilis, Marches, Cha- 
rades. Pantomimes, Music, Action Songs, Musical Noveities, etc. etc. 


A FEW CLOSING DAY TITLES 
Selected from Our Catalogue 


American Classics. leadings and recitations for | Closing Recitations for the High School, Com- 
older students, aud suited for exhibitions and com- piled by Harriette Wilbur, An excellent collection 
mencement pieces, Prose and poetry. «Selected of appropriate material forthe High School, It will 
from some of the most noted of American writers, be welcomed by pupils just entering the High School 
Over 60 selections among Which are the following: as well as those preparing to graduate, Fach selec- 
The Acadian Exiles ; Alexander Breaking Bucepha- tion is o1 sare value and choice in the extreme. 
lus; The Cavalry Charge; The Christian Martyr; Sensible, choice, and inspiring. 25 cents, 

Columbus Landing in the New World ;,Corn; The Suggestive Essays and Orations—By Charles 
Culprit Fay ; ‘The Fairy of the Dell; Farewell Ad- | Reade, For Commencement and other occasions. 
dress; A Forest Hyain; The Four Ages of Man;! Contains over fifty essays and orations on all sub- 
A Ghost Story; Mariquita; How T Was Sold;) jects and for all occasions, with a choice selection of 
Israfel; Marguerite; A Mountain Tragedy; Mrs. | galutatories, valedictories, class songs, class mottoes, 
Partington’s Reflections on New Year's Day; The] and a brief treatise on how to speak in public. 
Renowned Wouter van Twiller; The Roman Father; There is a chapter on how to make Commencement 
Song of Rebecca; The Transferred Ghost; The] successful. ‘The book contains matter for Grammar 
Yankee Man-of-War; Naming the Baby. 35] sSenools, High Schools and Colleges. The best and 
cents. most complete work on the subject published. 224 

Closing Exercises for Primary Grades. By Har-| pages. 50 cents, 
rietle Wilbur, A rich collection of recitations and Ten Commencement Songs. By A. J. Wilbur 
dialogs, and other attractive features, bright and Lydia Margaret Wilbur, Harriette Wilbur and 
spicy, and thoroughly up-to-date. A book that is] Winifred Wilbur. A splendid collection of choice 
decidedly refreshing because every number ts good. new songs specially written for Graduation Day. 
Contains greetings, welcomes, valedictories of a This collection embraces original class songs; Com- 
childish nature, In preparing this volume our spe- mencement, graduation, valedictory, and farewell 
cial aim was to providé all material needed at this ROnES. Some of these are set to original music, some 
me, It is choice and'complete, 25 cents. to favorite college songs, and others to operatic se- 

Closing Exercises for the Grades, Compiled by lections. Words and music complete. Clever and 
Harriette Wilbur, A budget of wide-awake recita- appropriate, 25 cents, 
tions covering all phases of last day and vacation ee eee } 
events and ideals ron original salutatory and vale- When We Gr An 
dictory ; two very clever little plays sparkling with 
fun, ete, A much needed book that covers the 
demand, Itisagem, 25 cents. 

New Celebrations, For the lastday of school, 
Flag Day and Bird Day. Songs, recitations, dia- 
logues, ete., from which the teacher may select a 
full prograrn suited to her grade, 25c. 


JUNE NUMBER OF YEAR’S ENTERTAINMFNTS 
Contains full program for Flag Day, A Last Day program, and Miscellaneous Selections. 15 cents. 


POPULAR RECITATIONS AND HOW TO RECITE THEM 
A Collection of Lessons in Expression--By Grace B. Faxon 

Each selection accompanied by a “Talk,’’ giving exact instruction as to manner of recitation, 

The following are the selections in these volumes: PART I--Nearer My God to Thee (Pantomime): 
Bobby Shaftoe; Flash—The Fireman’s Story; I Have Drunk My Last Glass; An Order fora Picture; Inde- 
pendence Bell; The Firemen: Howto Burna Heap; Toa Waterfowl: Jerry, PART II1—Jesus, Lover or 
My Soul (Pantomime); The Ride of Jennie McNeal: Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud ; The First 
Thanksgiving: In the Signal Box; John Maynard ; On the Rappahannock ; Somebody’s Mother. PART IIL 
~The Last Rose of Summer (Pantomime); College Oil Cans; Tom; Curfew Must Not Ring Tonight; Little 
Rocket's Christmas; Kate Shelley; Home, Sweet Home (Pantomime), PART IV—Rock of Ages (Panto- 
mime); How He Saved St. Michaels: The Leak in the Dike; Karl the Martyr; Barbara Frietchie; The Bells; 
The Little Fireman ; The American Revolution—Patrick Henry, 

In Four Parts. Price, each part, paper bound, 25c. All Four in one cloth bound volume, 65c. 


Send for our Entertainment Catalog 
Describing Over Four hundred Books 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 











dance of indisy 

ble material for the commencement season, It em- 
braces model salutatoriesand valedictories com- 
plete; hints regarding the graduation oration, its 
preparation and delivery; commencement hints; 
Class mottos; a large number of outlined graduation 
essays and orations on a wide diversity of subjects: 
historical, literary, ethical, industrial, and _ bio- 
graphical, ete. 50 cents, 
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4 | | NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


1. In the English method, six figures 
make a period. The first period is units, 
the second millions, the third billions, 
the fourth trillions, etc. 2. In English 
as well as American notation, one mil- 
lion is 1,000,000; ten millions is 10,000,- 
ooo, and one hundred millions is 100,- 
000,000. But what we call one billion, 
the English call one thousand millions, 
as I,000,000,000; and what we call one 
hundred billions, they call one hundred 
thousand millions, as 100,000,000,000, 3. 
There are many correspondence schools. 
See announcement Interstate School of 
Correspondence, page 47; the Home Cor- 
respondeuce School, page 55. 

1. What are five of the most important ques- 
tions before the American people today? 2. 
What is the cause of the fighting that has been 
done in Mexico recently? 3. (a) What small 
letter is used as a measure of the height of let- 
ters? (b) Which one is used to measure width? 
—A. C. M. B., Danbury, Iowa. 

I. The tariff, the high cost of living, 
the labor problem, commission govern- 
ment as substitute for municipal, the 
referendum and recall as substitute for 
provisions of the Constitution, 2. First, 
a revolution which exiled the President, 
Porfirio Diaz, and elected Francisco 
Madero in his stead, November, 1911; 
then a revolt against Madero’s adminis- 
tration, and the inaugurating of another, 
but as yet there is no settled peace, and 
dissatisfaction with the government still 
continues. 3. (a) The unit of height is 
the small ‘‘i,’’ commonly called a space. 
(b) The horizontal distance between the 
two straight lines in the letter ‘‘u’’ is 
the unit of width. 

1. For what is Spanish moss used? 2, For 
what is cider down used? 3. Will you please 
explain the construction, advantage, and effects 
of Panama Canal. When will it be finished? 
4. Please solve by arithmetic: S,Tand U have 
$580. How much has each, if $ has % as much 
as U, and T has % as much as U ?—Subscriber. 

1. It is said to be often used for stuff- 
ing mattresses. 2, It being a white, 
delicate, furry substance, it is used as 
any similar matter may be used, for 
ladies’ or children’s wear, as caps, wraps, 
trimming, or for toilet use as powder 
puffs, etc. The dictionary calls it a 
‘*much sought after article of luxury.’’ 
3. It is built partly at sea level, partly 
on the higher level of the interior of the 
Isthmus. the elevation and descent being 
provided for by a system of locks, the 
principle of which is the same as in an 
ordinary canal, though on an immense 
scale, An artificial lake or reservoér along 
the upper level, forming one section of 
canal, is built to protect it from floods 
during the rainy season. Its chief ad- 
vantage isin being a short direct com- 
munication between the two great oceans, 
thus facilitating trade and travel. Its 
effects will be known in the future, but 
whether of greater benefit to Asia or 
America, no one can yet tell. The offi- 
cial opening of the canal is set for January 
I, 1915, but by present estimates the 
first vessel may yo through late this year 
or early in 1914. 4.-S has %, or 4, as 
much as U; T has ¥% or ,°; as much as U. 
Then U must have }3. Shares are there- 
fore in the proportion of 8, 9, and 12; or, 
in every $29 divided, S has $8, T has $9, 
and U has $12. There are 20 times $29 in 
$580 ; hence 20 times each one’s share of 
$29 gives S $160, T $180, and U $240. 


1. How isastone made? 2. Where does the 
wind begin? 3. Why are there so many lan- 
guages? 4. How farcan we see? 5. Ifa feather 
is lighter than air, why does it ever settle? 6. 
How much water does au ordinary steamship 
draw? 7. Please analyze the following sentence: 
“The house was very near the sea.”—Athena, 
Oregon. 

I. Stones are smali portions of rock 
material, produced by heat, as the vol- 
canic rocks and the granite and trap rock 
formed by the cooling of the earth’s 
crust; by long pressure, as the sand stones 
and clay slate; by the evaporation of a 
liquid holding matter in solution, as the 
limestone ; or they are of organic origin, 
formed from the remains of animals, as 
chalk and the coral rocks. 2. It begins 
in any place where the air is heated 
more than in surrounding places. Starta 
bonfire out of doors, and you make the 
wind at once blow toward it. 3. Many 
races and tribes of men, living apart 
and under different circumstances, neces- 
sarily speak many languages. As nations 
mingle more together, languages grow 
fewer. 4. Length of sight is relative. 
A near-sighted person cannot see dis- 
tinctly across tie room ; a person of ordi- 
nary sight will distinguish the features 


(Continued on page 56) 
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ARE YOU TIRED 
OF TEACHING? 


I can tell you of a profession that 
is certainly more lucrative, and 
which would be more congenial ty 
most young women. 


More Women 
Are Needed 


You can have a position the mo. 
ment you are qualified for it. Yoy 
can learn the profession during 
your summer vacation. 

For particulars, address 

MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM, 
15 E. Washington St. Chicago, Ill, 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS OPEN 
TO MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS 


$65.00 to $100 month to commence. Annual y;. 
cations. Short hours. No ‘lay off.’ Parce\s 
Post means several thousand postal appoint. 
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Write immediately for free list of positions, 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. 0.98, Rochester, Ny, 


LADIES, WE REQUEST YOUR ATTENTION 
The Ideal Shirtwaist Bel 


has no metal prongs to tear or rust: 1 
nar sey Fn ported 3 Washable ; keeps the 
TOT RD y waist trim. Willlast a lifetime. The Idea 
Ny chs isalways the best. Sent postpaid Lic, This 
SGT PBS offer for limited time only, Return thisa 
with order, and receive useful household article Fre 


HAINES & LEX COMPANY, 
117 S. 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
Ask for Money-Making Plans during vacation, 


Irish Crochet Direct From Makers 
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AMERICAN CROCHET €O,, 1487 Lexington Ave,, NEW YOu 
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MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. | 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy fordiarrhas. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 
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these Girls Needed Help 


—and They Got It 


They areJANE SHIELDS, 
daughter of Mrs. J. N. 
Shields, Broad Ford, Pa., 
and PINK VOSBURG, 
daughter of Mrs. Sula Vos- 



















burg, Bedford, lowa, Both 
hot these girls had Infantile 
‘Paralysis; could neither 
walk nor stand alone when 
Mi) brought to this Sanitar- 
ium. After being here ; 
months, they can now walk, 
everywhere without braces 
or crutches. These are not 
selected cases and neither 
are the results unusual. 

Write their mothers; 
=~ will affirm the above, 

1e 


( L. C. McLain 
Orthopedic 
Sanatarium 


isa private institution, devoted exclusively to 
the treatment of crippled and deformed con- 
ditions, especially of children and young 
adults. 

Write us freely regarding Club Feet, Spinal 
Disease or Deformities, Infantile Paralysis, 
Hip Disease, Bow Legs. Knock Knees, Wry 
Neck, etc., and we will send you descriptive 
literature and advise you fully. Ex-patients as 
references everywhere. 


the L. C. MeLain Sanitarium 


870 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Abooklet of eight pages, 344x5!4, front page beauti- 
lily lithographed in colors and gold and embossed, 
‘dd with cord and tassel, eight designs assorted, 
jettyand inexpensive. The usual printing, names 
‘pupils, teacher, school, date, etc., on inside pages. 

Without photo, 12 or less for 85c., 4c. for each one 
nexcess of 12. a 

With photo, 12 or less for $1.10, 5c. foreach one in 
excess Of 12, 

Wemake ten other styles of Souvenirs for Schools. 
‘#alogue and samples free. Big stock of Gift Books 
‘wholesale prices, 


John Wilcox, Milford, N. Y. 


———— 


This Bank is under the supervis- 

% ion of the comptroller of the 

currency, sO you may be sure 

that any funds you deposit in it 

are absolutely safe. Accounts 

pened with One Dollar or more, interest 
it #% compounded, semi-annually. 


Write today for booklet, “Banking By Mail” 
U.8. Savings Bank, Washington, D.C. 


<eeneees 


~~ AGRICULTURE 


_ltachers wanting information on agricultural 
attets should send fora free sample copy of 
wWRURAL LIFE. 36 pages, with many rural 
vettres, thoroughbred animals, bits of senti- 
"tat and verse, suggestive programs for grange 
, farmers club, besides many articles on 
nat! farm subjects. Said to be the finest 
weaned best edited agricultural paper east 
Mississippi river. Address 
RAL LIFE, Dept. E., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Teachers Wanted 


College and high school students to take up our 

timang and profitable agency work during vaca 

t epare time. Write TODAY for free samples 
Proposition 


~itscent Company, 143 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. ¥ 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A Literary Review 
By Mary Eleanor Kramer 


1. What village of New England was 
termed the ‘‘Queen Village of the Meads’’ 
by J. G. Holland, and was made the 
lovely setting for Henry Ward Beecher’s 
novel, ‘‘ Norwood ?’’ 

2. What poet selected his burial place, 
and himself designed his sepulclire? 

3. Who was the original ‘‘ Little Nell’’ 
of Dickens’ ‘‘Old Curiosity Shop?’’ 

4. What poet was known as ‘‘ The In- 
spired Charity Boy?’’ 

5. What was the origin of Dickens’s 
pseudonym—‘ Boz?’ 

6. Who wrote ‘‘Oldtown Folks,'’ said 
to be an authentic description of early 
New Engiand life? 

7. Who wrote—‘‘I love to lose myself 
in other men’s minds?'’ 

8. Name two poets who married sisters. 

g. Who were called the ‘‘ Lake Poets?’’ 

10. To whom did Irving dedicate the 
‘*Sketch Book ?’’ 

11. Who lived at Clovernook? 

12. What noted historian lost the sight 
of his left eye by being struck by a crust 
of bread? 

13. Who was II. II.? 

14. Who is known as ‘‘Josiah Allen’s 
Wife?’’ 

15. Who was the originator of the first 
circulating public library? 

16. Who was called ‘‘Sunset 
Why? 

17. Who wrote ‘‘ The American Flag?’’ 

18. Who wrote ‘‘ America?’’ 

19. Who wrote ‘‘The Battle Cry of 
Freedom ?”’ 

20. Who said— 
‘*The childhood shows the man, 
As morning shows the day?’’ 


21. For what is Cripplegate Church- 
yard noted? 
22. Who was called the ‘‘ Landscape 
Poet of New England Scenery ?’’ 
23. What writer’s home was covered 
with ivy from an original cutting from 
Sir Walter Scott’s home at Abbottsford? 


ANSWERS 


1. Northampton, Conn. 

2. Walt Whitman. 

3. The ‘‘ Little Nell’’ of Dickens’s ‘‘ Old 
Curiosity Shop’’ was Mary Hogarth, a 
beloved younger sister of his wife, and 
ofttimes an inmate of his home. She 
died in early ma.ienhood, and the epi- 
taph which marks her gravestone was 
penned by Dickens; it reeds as follows: 
‘*Young, Beautiful and Good; God in 
His mercy numbered her among His 
angels at the early age of seventeen.”’ 

4. Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

5. Dickens’s pseudonym, ‘‘Boz,’’ was 
derived from his little sister’s pronunci- 
ation of ‘‘Moses,’’ a nickname he had 
given a younger brother. 

6. Harriet Beecher Stows 

7. Charles Lamb. 

8. S. T. Coleridge and Rotert Southey. 
9g. Wordsworth, Coleridge :nd Southey 
were called the ‘‘Lake Poets,’’ from 
having lived in Grasmere Lake region. 
10. To Sir Walter Scott. 

11. Alice and Phoebe Cary. 

12. W. H. Prescott, graduated from 
Harvard University at the age of eight- 
een. One day as the students were leav- 
ing the dining-hall, hearing an uproar, 
young Prescott looked back, and was 
struck in the left eye by a crust of bread 
thrown by some boisterous student. The 
missile destroyed the sight of his eye. 
13. Helen Hunt Jackson—author of 
‘*A Century of Dishonor,’’ and ‘‘Ramo- 
na,’’ books which have done much toward 
bettering the condition of the Indians. 
14. Marietta Holley—author of the 
‘*Samantha’’ books. 

15. Benjamin Franklin, in 1731, sug- 
gested to the members of the ‘*Junto’’ 
club that they keep their books together 
so that all the members might have ac- 
cess to them—the public library of today 
is the result of this small beginning. 

16. Samuel S. Cox was called ‘‘ Sunset 
Cox’’ from having written so much in 
praise of Ohio sunsets. 

17. Joseph Rodman Drake. 

18. S. F. Smith is the author of 
‘‘America,’’ the air is from the English 
national anthem—‘‘God Save the King.’’ 
19. George F. Root. 

20. John Milton. 


Cox?"’ 





100 for $3.50 


lt eg Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 
Tnovegy et quality. prepaid anywhere. MONOGRAM | 


TsR00K, 100 VISITING CARDS, 50c. Write for sampler 
183 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS, 
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21. Burial place of John Milton. 
22. William Cullen Bryant. 


Children 
Are Merciless Critics 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR ON 


her look coarse and masculine. 


A WOMAN’S FACE makes 
An ugly, hairy mole, pim- 


ples or other disfigurements detract from the pleasure and also 


the success of a teacher. 


Children love the pretty teacher and try harder to please her. 
They are such merciless critics that nothing escapes them and it 
is most annoying to a sensitive teacher to hear of the comments 
made upon her looks by her pupils. 


The teacher who is attractive, charming, ‘‘smart’’ looking, 


stands a better chance of getting and keeping a good position 
than her less favored sister. 


Then again ugliness is unnecessary, because every woman 
can, by just a little thought and the proper treatment, make 
herself attractive and charming, with a pretty, clear, wholesome 


color. 


Perfect features are not necessary for beauty, 


DURING YOUR VACATION 


you will have an excellent opportunity for self improvement. If 
you would like to consult me in this matter, write to me and I 
shall be glad to give you my personal, confidential advice, free 


of any charge. 
preparations. 


‘The Story of Your Mirrc *’ free. 


And a special price if you need any of my 


Address 


Mrs. Gervaise Graham 
Chicago, Ul. 


15 E. Washington St., . 





























Dr. Esenwein 


Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the 

history, form, structure, and 

writing of the Short-Story taught 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Story-writers must be made as well 
as born; they must master the details 
of construction if they would turn 
their talents to account. 

May we send you the names of stu- lay 
dents and graduates who have suc- 
ceeded? And the success their letters 
prove is practical. 
nition, accepted manuscripts and 
checks from editors. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 


One student writes: I know that 
you will be pleased when I tell you 
that I have just received a check for 
$125 from ‘Everybody's’ for a hu- 
morous story. They ask for more. 
lam feeling very happy, and very 
grateful to Dr. Esenwein.’’ 

We also offer courses in Photo- 
Writing, Versification and 

0etics, Journalism; in all over One 
Hundred Home Study Courses, many 
of them under professors in Harvard, 
Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
colleges. 


It means recog- 














23. Washington Irving’s home—‘‘Sun- 





nyside,”’ 


On the way to or from the Convention, stop at 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 








NEW YORK 


Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th St. Subway and 53 St. Elevated 
‘*Broadway.”’ Cars from Grand Central Depot 
pass the door, also 7th Ave. cars from Penn- 
sylvania Station, 


Kept by a former Teacher 
Ideal location near Theatres, Shops, 
and Central Park. 


New and Fireproof. Strictly First 
Class. Prices Reasonable. 
$2.50 with Bath and Up. 


Special Rates For Teachers 
10 Minutes Walk to Twenty Theatres 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HARRY P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 


You Should Weigh 


You can I know it, because 
I have reduced 25,000 wom- 
en and have built up as 
many more — scientific- 
ally, naturally, without 
drugs, in the privacy of 
their own rooms; I can 
build up your vitality—at 
the same time I strengthen 
your heart action; can teach 
you how to breathe, to stand, 
walk and correct such ailinents 
as nervousness, torpid liver, 
constipation, indigestion, etc. 
One pupil writes: “Ll weigh 83 Ibs. 
less and Ih ave gained wonderfully 
in strength.’ 

Another says: Last May I weighed 
100 ibs., this May 1 weigh 126, and 
Oh! | feel so well, 

Write today for my free booklet. 
SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 30 
624 Michigan Boul., Chicago 
Author of Growth in Silence,’ “Self-Suffictency,”” ete. 


Teachers Should y 


HEAR 


distinctly every sound, To 
maintain proper disciplineitis¥ 
essential that whispers do not 
escape them, Deafness is due 
to the eardrum from some cause be- 
coming defective. The weakened or 
impaired parts must be properly rein- 
forced to supply what is lacking and 
hecessary to hear 

Wonderful little devices have been 
invented by one formerly prominent in educa- 
tional affairs which render the same assistance 
to the deaf as glasses do to those with imperfect 
eyesight. 


a Common-Sense Ear Drums 

have rest red to me my own hearing—that’s 
how Lhiw ened to discover the secretof their 
success in iny own desperate endeavors to be 
relieved of my deafness after physicians had 
repeatedly failed. Common-sense Ear Drums 
are made ofa soft, sensitized material, com- 
fortable and safe towear, Theyareoutof sight 
when worn and easily adjusted by the wearer. 

As proof of my home sianding I have been 
acitizen of Louisville for 25 years and some- 
whatidentified with the city's development, 
perttoumarty in public affairs, 

Five yearsago the people elected me a member 

of the School Board which in turn honored me 
with ite Presidency and entrusted to my care and 
over-sight 62 separate schools, 600 teachers and 
wo 0 pupils, 

Don’t send any money, just drop me a line. ) 
want to send you free of charge my book on deaf- 
ness with hundreds of testimonials, 

Why, not write me today. 


GEORGE H. WILSON, President 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 902 Inter-Southern Bidg. LOUISVILLE, KY « 

















































10, 000 TEACHERS WANTED 
== TO TEACH 


AGRICULTURE 


In the High Schools and Academies next year. 
Our courses will start you on the way to 


HIGHER POSITIONS 
AND BETTER PAY 


‘Twenty-two States require Agriculture to be taught 
in the common schools, Other States following. 
Demand for Agricultural teachers far in excess of 
supply. Vit yourself to teach Agriculture with 
your other subjects and you will be assured of a 


gvod position. Enroll now, Prospectus Free. Address 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
62 STATE STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
























SUMMER WORK 


School Principals or Professional Men 
can make a desirable arrangement with our Sales 
lepartment for work allied with their vocation, In 
writing state business experience, territory preferred, 
salary expected, and references, 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1010 Arch St, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Investment News Bureau 
imtathaeiiieses: FREE 


ities and Metal Shares dealt in on the New York, 
Toronto and London Exchanges. Reviews weekly 
all current changes and keeps you posted on 
nvestmeng values, 


WRITE FOR COPY TO-DAY 
We_as_ brokers. invite your MARKET COM. 
MI’ TMENTS. ixact prices, Quick service, 


CATLIN & POWELL CO. 


Investment Brokers Since sed 
New York 





15 Broad St., - - 
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Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 54) 
of landscape at several miles’ distance. 
A wild life gives great power of vision, 
' and stories told of the length of sight of 
the Indians and other unc ‘ivilized races, 


seem almost beyond belief. 5. If the 
feather falls to the ground, it cannot be 
| lighter than air. 6. The Mauretania, 


| with a gross tonnage of 32,000 tons, aud 
| length 


of 790 feet draws 36 feet. 7. 
declarative sentence. Subject, 
‘ predicate verb, ‘‘*was;’’ com- 
a predicate adjective re- 


Simple, 
‘house ;’ 
plement ‘‘near, 


| lating to the subject, and modified by the 
| adverb phrase 
| ‘\ceg”? 

| derstood. 


Hence 
un- 


“(to) the sea. 
is object of preposition ‘‘to’’ 


1, Whatec auses SNOW-C apped. mountains? 2. 


What is the “Morbidden City” in China?) Why 
so called ?—An Old Subscriber, W. Va. 
1. Increase of distance above the sur- 


face of the earth has the same effect in 
lowering temperature as increase of dis- 
tance from the equator. If we go far 
enough north or south, we come to the 
reyion of perpetual snow; if we go high 
enough on a mountain, eve nin the Tor- 


rid Zone, we reach the ‘‘snow line’”’ 
above which is the snow cap. 2. This 
is one of the three divisions of the 


northern part of the city of Pekin, called 
also the ‘*Prohibited  City,’’ and so 
named because devoted to the residence 
of the Emperor, his family and attend- 
ants, It isthe innermost of the three 
divisions, the others being the Imperial 
City, aud the General City, and is sur- 
rounded by a wall shutting in the pal- 
aces, pleasure grounds, and temples of 
the sacred city. 

What is the meaning of the statue of “Old 
Father Nile” and where is the original of it ? 

The statue is one of the most notable 
in the Vatican Museum at Rome. The 
recumbent figure of Father Nile rests one 
arm on the Sphinx, the symbol of 
Kyvypt, and the sixteen little pygmies 
who sport about him and climb over him 
are sym olical of the sixteen cubit’s rise 
of the river Nile when it begins to irri- 


gate the land. The sixteenth pygmy 
seems coming to life amid a basket of 


fruit, symbolical of the fertility caused 
by the Nile, ‘‘for Egypt is the gift of tie 
river,’’ said Herodotus. The base repre- 
sents the river with its boats, the ibis, 
stork, hippopotamus, ox, lotus, and_ the 
sacred crocodile. 


Goldenhair 


By Evangeline Pinelle 





| Dear little girl with the golden hair 


And beautiful eyes of blue, 


| I wish you could linger about my chair 


Just as you used to ndo ; 


| Chattering gaily of dolls and pets 


And things of your childish plays,— 
I would listen now, for my heart forgets 
All but your winsome ways. 


Bring me a long, straight timothy stem 
Strung with raspberries red ; 

Now I would know how to value them, 
Since those happy days have fled. 

Come with your slate and your a b c’s, 
To nestle within my arm, 

And while you are learning to conquer 

these 

Thrill me with your childhood’s charm, 


Place your soft little hand in mine, 
As loitering home we go; 
Show me the ‘place where the glowworms 
shine, 
And the sweet wild viclets grow. 
Call to me now in your lisping voice, 
Just ‘‘Teacher,’’ as you did then; 
I seem to hear you, and I rejoice 
At the sound of that name again, 


Dear little girl with the sweet blue eyes, 
You are only a vision today ; 
The schoolroom is empty, and Time, that 
flies, 
Has carried you far away. 
But out in the world, with a smiling face, 
Is a woman tall and fair ; 
You vanished, but she has taken your 
place, 
Dear child with the golden hair. 





Eighty-five American teachers recently 
sailed for the Philippines to take posi- 
tions in the Philippine schools. The 
average age of the new teachers istwenty- 
five years. All but twenty-four of them 
are experienced teachers. 








Congress of School Hygiene 


The Fourth International Congress on 
School Hyviene, and the first to be held 
in America, at Buffalo, August 25-30th, 
according to an announcement of the 
executive committee, will be by far the 
most elalorate effort yet made in this 
country toward geiting the problem ot 
school hygiene before the world. ‘The 
first International Congress was 


in 1907, the third at Paris in 1g1o. 
The objects of the Buffalo Congress 


are: (1) To bring together men ani 
women interested in the health of school 
children. (2) To organize a program of | 


papérs and discussions covering the field 
of school hygiene. (3) To assemble a 
school exhibit representing the best that 
is being done in school hygiene. (4) 
To secure a commercial exhibit of prac- 
tical and educational value to school 
people. (5) To publish the proceedings 
of this Congress and distribute them to 
each member. 

In addition there is a plan on foot to 
effect a permanent organization for the 
purpose of carrying out school hygiene 
reforms in all the individual comimuni- 
ties in this country, if not all over the 
world. 

The Congress is open to all persons in- 
terested im school hygiene upon ihe pay- 
ment of a fee of five dollars. Application 
for membership should be sert to Dr. 


Thomas A. Storey, College of the City 
of New York, New York City. 
President Wilson has accepted the 


honorary office of patron of tle Congress. 
The president of the Congress is Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University. 


The Trained Teacher 


Not more than one in every five public 
school teachers in the United States 1s 
professionally trained to the extent of 
being a graduate of a teachers’ training 
course, according to a bulletin on = rural 
school teachers just issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education. In fact, the 
authors of the bulletin point out that 
this ratio represents only the highest 
possible estimate; that the actual con- 
ditions are even less favorable. It is in 
the rural schools that the problem of se- 
curing competent teachers has been most 
acute. The attention of educational 
leaders has in the past been occupied by 
the rapid growth of the urban systems 
and the rural schools have been neglected. 
The trained teachers, themselves often 
the product of the country, have been 
attracted to the cities and towns by 
higher salaries and better prospects, 
There was formerly little inclination to 
appraise rural teaching at its full value, 
either in pay or position, and the better 
teachers left the country schools as soon, 
as they gained experience. 

Raising the standard of rural teachers 
by dignifying rural school work as a 
special field of high importance is al- 
ready attracting better trained teachers to 
tiie country. It is now generally de- 
manded that the teacher tor the country 
school have a special training for the 
work. ‘‘The rural teacher,’’ says the 
bulletin, ‘‘needs the same courses in ed- 
ucation and the same general methods of 
teaching as the town or city teacher. He 
needs, however, in place of some of the 


held at | 
Nuremberg in 1go4, tlhe second at London | 


June 19) } 





Guaranteed Wages 
$50 Per Month 


To the firstone hundred Agents or hustling, working, 
men and women answering this advertisement we wil 
send absolutely free 


A Pair of Pure Silk Hose FREE 


Ladies’ Sizes 8% to 10—black, tan, white 


Men's Sizes S’2 to 1i—color, black or tan, 
Be sure and write size and color wanted, 


Here is the plan 
Write us a letter and state if you are in a position to 
give the busiress of demonstrating and selling guaran- 
teed Losiery, underwear, shoes, and specialties, a thirty 
day tria: on a guaranteed salary of $50.00 per month, 


ROYAL MFG. %0., Dept. 501, Detroit, Mich, 


P S. —Don't forget to write tne size and cclor of the 
par of pure silk hose you want. They arefrec, to you, 


TEACHERS 
WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR LOYD 30-DAY sy], 
LAB-IC SHORTILAND, The W.'T. Moon Publis). 
ing Co,, owners of the Copyright and publishers ofall 
works on Boyd Shorthand for New York State and 
New England States, want Competent teachers for 
their Schools in these States. If you are accepted, the 
position is sure, and the cost of instruc ting you in this 
system will be as reasonable as possible, Send in 
your application before it is too late, 
THE W. T. MOON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Subway Building, 

587 Weot 18ist Street, 
NEW YORK ‘ITY. 




















A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
7 and their relation tolife 
and health. This know! 
edge does not come intel 
ligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources, 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 
by William Hl. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear, Wholesome way, in one volume’ 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowle a Father Should Have. 
Knowl a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should [mpart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 


All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2 Postpaid. 
Write tor “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 
Puritan Publishing Co. 
758 Perry Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ne FROM MANUFACTURER 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
Kvery plume madcof thebe st malebird| 
feathers, Byer) hatof tie latestdesign 
andthe finestinaterials. Weguarante 
perfect satisfaction ormoney instantly refunded, Send 
ie Free Catalog of Spring Mats and highe r priced plumes 
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academic subjects of secondary or colle- 

giate grade, additional courses in natural | 
and physical sciences, particularly in 
their applications, and in nature study, 
elementary agriculture, domestic econ- 
omy, sanitation, rural economics, and 
rural sociology.’’ 

Three main agencies are attempting to 
meet the demand for trained rural teach- 
ers; the normal school, the county train- 
ing school, and the high school. The 
bulletin describes the work of each of 
these agencies and selects typical ex- 
amples from different sections of the 
country for more detailed description. 
Thirteen States have organized teachier- 
training courses in the public high 
schools or in close connection with them. 





Pennsylvania and Ohio have passed 
bills providing pensions for needy moth- 
ers, in order that they may keep their 
children in school. The pensions are 
based on the number of children, the 
amount in Ohio being $15.00 a month for 
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a child under fourteen and $7.00 a month 
for each additional child under that age. | 
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Teachers’ Lyceum, 830 Broad Street, Newark, N. 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
month previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month, It is pubtisned only during the 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE — Postage for subscribers in Canada 30 
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26 AUB 1G ‘ . 
Many Additions to Instructor Literature Series 


The Instructor Literature Series is being greatly strengthened by the addition of 
nearly fifty new titles, a list of which is given in an announcement appearing elsewhere in this 
— ‘Story of Slavery” by Booker T. Washington, and “‘What I Saw in Japan” 

y William Elliott Griffis, are particularly strong numbers and will be welcomed by the thou- 
sands of schools using this series of books, Other new numbers likely to prove of unusual in- 
terest are the Stories of the States of which nine titles have been added. It is certain that 
never before have such excellent books been supplied at so small a price—five cents a copy. 


Complete list elsewhere in this journal. 


More Than Full Measure 


Our subscribers certainly receive full value for the amount paid for this magazine in the 
magazine itself. This fact is recognized by every subscriber as well as by ourselves. But we 
add to this to every person subscribing to either or both of our magazines a valuable book, 
The School Year, which runs the measure over. This book is made for teachers and is of 
particular value to them in this work. For full description see next page. 


You May Order Now---Pay Later 
CHARGE ACCOUNTS, payable not later than November 15th, may be opened 


during the months of September and October by teachers who are employed and who are desir- 
ous of ordering the books and publications listed below. You will surely need one or more of 
these and this plan enables you to order at once, having the benefit of them all through the 
year and make payment from your September or October earnings. Do not hesitate to avail 
yourself of this privilege. The only condition is that you are actively engaged in teaching 
and that bills be paid not later than November 15th. Please state where employed. 
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Primary Pians, SEELEY’s Question Book, Every Day Pians, THE YEAR’s ENTERTAINMENTS, 
Pracricat Setections, all of which are published by us; together with the Parurinper and the 
ProcressivE Tracuer for which we act as agents. 
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Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid (Description page 52)......... ; c 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid (Description page 52) ..... 1.00 a p will be sent, 
The Year’s Entertainments, 10 vols. (Description page 52)... 1. ¥ 5 
Normal Instructor ——- pnt — isiacesistetivn ses by 5 2 free of charge and 
A O of above.................. é 
“ AND (ANY THREE of above... :310 | 2 § —_ Pestpald, to each 
Primary Plans - ANY FOUR of above................. 3.70 $2 person ordering any 
ANY TWO of the $1.00 Books or Publications....................... 1.60 | 2% 
ANY THREE of the $1.00 Books or Publications.................. 2.20 q ya of these combina- 
ANY FOUR of the $1.00 Books or Publications........ viakabieliee 2.80 ees 
Practical Selections and Normal Instructor, one year... 1.58 3 tions which 
“ ss s* Primary Plans, “ ... 1.58 6 , ; 
“ «4s Both N. I. and P. P. “2.23 3 includes either 
“ “© «* Pathfinder, “ ... 1.33 § 3 
s 4s ‘s Progressive Teacher ss .. 1.33 9 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
$6 “6 Seeley’s Question Book 1.33 | 3 Oo 
os “6 ** Every Day Plans (3 vol. set) ... 1.33 gs OR 
“6 ss ‘¢ The Year’s Entertainment (io vol set 1.33 e % 
‘“ “ Alone -65 v 4 PRIMARY PLANS 
Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, 3 9 Both 
add postage as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor, 30c ; eo fe) or both. 
Primary Plans, 30c; Pathfinder, 52c; Progressive Teacher, 20c. For- 6) 
eign: Normal Instructor, 40c ; Primary Plans, 40c; Pathfinder, 52c; b 
Progressive Teacher, 30. 





Each person subscribing to Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, separately, 
in combination, or either or both in any other combination, is entitled to and 
will receive a free copy of The School Year. 


4 is a practical magazine of Aids for Primary work, being prepared by teachers who 
Primary Plans are pita ethe = their respective lines. A teachers of Primary and Intermediate 
grades in village and city schools should have it. A large proportion of teachers in rural schools also need just 
such a journal in order to do successful work among the little ones in their school. It contains Methods in 
Language, Drawing, Constructive Work, Manual Training, Nature Study, History Stories, Picture Study, 
Number Work, Busy Work Devices, Motion Songs, Rote Songs, Friday and Special Day Plays and Pieces to 
Speak. No other school magazine gives so large an amount of original Entertainment Material. Profuisely 
illustrated, with Double Page Drawings for Picture Story, and several Full Page Drawings, Blackboard Desgns, 
Calendar Sewiifg Cards and many other Drawings in each number. 


is the old reliable Weekly News Review, published at the Nation’s Capital. 
The Pathfinder 52 issues, $1.00 a year. | Ala teacher is on expected to keep well informed 
about the progress of affairs, and the PATHFINDER is their best medium for this purpose. In this paper 
not only is the important news of the world skillfully and impartially condensed but a large variety of 
general features are included, such as special illustrated articles on scientific and other timely subjects, 
condensations of famous novels, outlines of debates, puzzles and diversions for the children, amusing 
anecdotes, etc. On the editorial page current topics are discussed in a clear-sighted, fair-minded way, 
intended to stimulate wholesome thought but not to influence opinions or bolster up isms or hobbies. 
The PATHFINDER is not an experiment, uot a new thing; it is now in its 20th year of increasing success 
and it is everywhere recognized as the best current events review published. Every teacher needs it in 
his work, no one can afford to be without it; it animates the dry bones of history, geography, civics, etc., 
and rids teaching of half its drudgery. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know 
about the doings and discussions of the day; it tell* the story briefly, clearly, yet comprehensively, so 
that the teacher can quickly grasp it and readily apply it. ; = 7 
What the dictionary is to language, the Pathfinder is to current history—an indispensable guide, 
worth many times its small cost. $1.00 a year or in combinations as listed above. 


is published at Nashville, Tennessee. It is general in scope and we 


Progressive Teacher can recommend itas one of the best and most helpful educatiinal 
magazines published. It is in no sense confined to the Southern field either in contents or circulation, 
$1.00 a year or in combinations as above. 

Dansville, N. Y. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING, COMPANY, 
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THE SCHOOL YEAR 


This new book, The School Year, has been compiled and edited by Miss 
Grace B. Faxon whose work on Practical Selections has been so highly commend- 
ed and who is now actively engaged on the editorial staff of Normal Instructor, 

The title, The School Year, gives practically no idea of its contents and 
yet is a fitting title for the reason that the book provides helpful and uplifting 
material for each month of the school year. For many years we have been acquir- 
ing the best and most practical material we could obtain from writers actively 
engaged in teaching, with the result that we have available over twenty thousand 
articles, touching every phase of educational work. Miss Faxon has. had all 
of this material to draw upon and has selected the best touching upon the 
various topics covered by The School Year. 


Divisions and Topics 


The text is divided into the ten school year months, each month being devoted to a certain topic 
selected by the compiler as bearing directly upon the standards of elementary education. 
Thus “Home” is the topic chosen for the first school month—September—and some dozen of the 
most helpful, practical articles relating to this topic make up this division. This chapter aims to de- 
fine the importance of co-operation between home and school, between parent and teacher, and to 
help the teacher to bring about desirable results from the forming of such a bond. The other chap- 
ters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, 
Sympathy, Character, Values. 

While the work, as a whole, must be classed as a compilation, yet the compiler’s notes, comments 
and suggestions accompanying practically every article produce the effect of a book of originality 
and interest by a single author. Each of the ten divisions of the book has an introductory article, 
summarizing its purpose as related to teaching. 

Some entertainment features are provided at the close of a number of the chapters, and the many 
illustrations are valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work or supplements to the 
common branches. 

Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic representing a 
particular month, it is equally available for any other time. For instance, May has for its topic 
“Character,” yet the subject matter would have the same application and be of equal value at any time. 




















The School Year has 256 pages. Well printed on fine egg-shell paper and splendidly 
bound in silk cloth. An ornament to any study table. A help to any teacher. 





THE SCHOOL YEAR breathes new ideals, fresh motives. THE SCHOOL YEAR shows how to harmonize YOUR SCHOOL 
THE SCHOOL YEAR furnishes courage to overcome old obstacles. “ airs ca hocsie agnor hamens baits ae 
" i da : ee , wi counted as a warm personal frien 
pee YEAR is infused with the spirit of the new before the reader turns fifty pages, 
anucatoon. THE SCHOOL YEAR is the book of the times for the elementary 
THE SCHOOL YEAR shows how the teacher can become a vital teacher. It stands by itself in helpfulness, originality and 
force in her school and community, progressiveness. 














OUR OFFER 


TO The School Year will be given free and postpaid to every per- 
| son subscribing to or renewing subscription for either Normal In- 
structor or Primary Plans, separately or in any combination, until } | 


YOU otherwise advised through the columns of this publication. See 


schedule of iain rates and combination offers on _ One. 



































—— The Instructor Literature Series 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


f i et | Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


All educators are agreed that it is of the very greatest benefit in our schools to furnish the classes with plenty of good 


reading—that which is interesting, instructive and of high literary quality. 


desirable to develop a taste for good reading as well as in the more advanced 
quired, It is to provide such reading in convenient and inexpensive form that 


has been made up. 


It is necessary in the lower grades where it is 
ades where definite study of literature is re- 
E INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared 


for the various grades by writers who understand intimately the needs of the schoolroom and who are particularly 





5c SER 


This is the largest and best selected series of Five Cent Books published. New titles continually bein 
strong enameled paper covers, in assorted colors, with different and attractive designs. 
You can have a new fresh book for your children, as often as needed. 


and Literature. 


FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon.— 

27 Eleven Fables from A{jsop— 

6 More Fables from Ajsop— 

29 Indian Myths—Bush 

140 Nursery Tales— Zaylor 

288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
Nature 
: Little Plant People—Part I— 

2 Little Plant People—Part II-- 
go Story of a Sunbean—Miller 

1 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 


History — 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 

Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 

Literature 

104 Mother Goose Reader 

228 First Term Primer—Magutzre 

230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginuers 


SECOND YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
33 Stories from Andersen— 7aylor 
34 Stories from Grim—7Zaylor 
36 Little Red Riding Hood—Retter 
37 Jack and the Beaustalk—Aezter 
38 Adventures of a Brownie— 
Nature 
3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
39 Little Wood Friends—Mayne 
40 Wings and Stings—Halifax 
41 Story of Wool —Mayne 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets— 
History and Biography 
43 Story ofthe Mayflower—McCabe 
45 Boyhood of Washington—ezter 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln—ezter 
Literature 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew — 
Cratk 
152 Child’s Garden of 
Stevenson 
206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cvranston 
220 Story of the Christ Child— 
290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Maguire 


THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
M7 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
48 Nature Myths—Me/calf 
50 Reynard the Fox—Zest 
loz Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Rezter 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rezter 
176 Norse Legends. YW—Rezter 
177 Legends of the Rhineland— 
2 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—McCabe 
ature 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 
51 Story of Flax—Mayne 
52 Story of Glass—Hanson 
53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop— Mayne 
135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI, Story of Tea and 
the Teacup 
137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 


Verses— 





} well qualified to provide for those needs. 


itles in this list. 


THE LIST BY NUMBER AND TITLE—CLASSIFIED AND GRADED 


History and Biography 
4 Story of Washington—Reiler 
7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 
21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
44 Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 
54 Story of Columbus—McCabe 
§5 Story of Whittier—McCabe 
57 Story ofLouise M. Alcott—Bush 
58 Story ot Alice and Phoebe Cary 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
60 Children of the Northland— 
62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—McFee 
64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Saker 
65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Peunsylvania)—Baker 
66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCabe 
69 Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia)—A/cCabe 
qo Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) — 
132 Story of Franklin—Farts 
164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 
New Home. (os. 164,165,166 are 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 
167 Famous Artists I—Landseer and 
Bonheur—Fetlicrew 
Literature 
35 Goody Two Shoes 
67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and sth Grades) 
227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary—faxon 


Nature FOURTH YEAR 


75 Story of Coal—McKane 
76 Story of Wheat—/Hali/ax 
77 Story of Cotton—Frown 
134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks-I—Mc Fee 
181 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
5 Story of Lincoln—Retter 
56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
78 Stories of the Backwoods— 
79 A Little New England Viking 
81 Story of DeSoto—Hatfeld 
82 Story of Daniel Boone—Retler 
83 Story of Printing—McCabe 
84 Story of David Crockett—Retter 
85 Story of Patrick Henry— 
86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—Faris 
87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Faris 
88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
gt Story of Kugene Field—McCabe 
178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
207 Famous Artists II—Reynolds 
and Murillo—Cranston 
243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
248 Makers of European History— 





Literature 
go Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow—I (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 
Kingsley 
171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 
172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 
195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 
201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll. 
202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 


Nature FIFTH YEAR 


g2 Animal Life in the Sea—McFee 
93 Story of Silk—Brown 
91 Story of Sugar—Rerter 
96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—rown 
139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses— 
280 Making of|the World—Herndon 
281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
16 Explorations of the Northwest 
80 Story ot the Cabots—McBride 
97 Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 
98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCadbe 
99 Story of Jefferson — McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
1o1 Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—Douglas 
106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Bush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 
112°Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
141 Story of Grant—McKane 
144 Story of Steam—McCabe 
145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens— Smith 
179 Story of the Flag—Aaker 
185 Story of the First Crusade— 
190 Story of Father Hennepin— 
191 Story of LaSalle—McBride 
217 Story of Florence Nightingale— 
218 Story of Peter Cooper—Mc Fee 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
287 Life in Colonial Days—7iliing- 
hast 
Literature 
8 King of 
—Ruskin 
9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
184 The Nurnberg Stove—/akRamee 
186 Heroes from King Arthur— 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
199 Jackanapes—Ewing 
200 The Child of Urbino—/e la 
‘amee 
208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
Keary 
212 Stories from Robin Hood— Bush 
234 Poems Worth Knowing-- Book 
IIl—Intermediate—/axon 


Nature SIXTH YEAR 


log Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—Mclee 


the Golden River 





Geography 

114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--Bush 

115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 

168 Great European Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 

247 The Chinese and Their Country 
—E,M. Paulson 

285 Story of Panama and the Canal 


History and Biography 

73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 

74 Four More Great Musicians— 

116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince) —Bush 

117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 

160 Heroes of the Revolution— 

163 Stories of Courage—Bush 

187 Lives of Webster and Clay— 

188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 

189 Stories of Heroism—Aush 

197 Story of Lafayette—Aush 

198 eet? of Roger Williams— 

209 Lewis and Clark Expedition— 

224 Story of William Tell—Hallock 

246 What Il Saw in Japan—Grifis 

286 Story of Slavery — Booker 

Washington 

508 Story of Florida—Banskett 

509 Story of Georgia—Derr 

511 Story of Illinois—Smiz. 

512 Story of Indiana—Clem 

513 Story of lowa—McFee 

515 Story of Kentucky—Zudbank 

520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 

521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 

§33 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 

536 Story of Péennsylvania—Marsh 

547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 


Literature 

10 The Snow Image—Hawthorne 

11 Rip Van Winkle—/) ving 

12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—/rv- 
ing 

22 Rab and His Friends—Arown 

*24 Three Golden Apples—//aw- 
thorne 

#25 The Miraculous Pitcher—//aw- 
thorne 

26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 

119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 

120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low—II (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
poems) . 

121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 

122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 


Browning 

161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 

162 ‘The Pygmies—Hawthorne 

air The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 

222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 

223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 

225 Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
For various grades 

229 Responsive Bible Readings— 

284 Story of Little Nell—Smith 


Literature SEVENTH YEAR 


13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
14 Evangeline—Long/fellow 
*15 Suowbound—Waillier 


and 





If no other means are offered, children often provide these books themselves. 


IES Supplementary Readers and Classics 5¢ SERIES 


g added. Each of these books contains 32 or more pages, bound in 
Hae Om meee up of Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Industries 
any New 


20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pum p—Hawthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckooy and 
other poems) 
124 Selections from Shelley and 
eats 
125 Selections from: The Merchant 
of Venice 
147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—Ha//ock 
*149 Man Without a Country, ‘The 
—Hale 
192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—l/rvin, 
196 The Gray Champion — Haw- 
thorne 
213 Poems of Thomas 
Selected 
214 More Selections 
Sketch Book—/rving 
216 Lamb’s Tales from Shakes- 
peare—Selected 
231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 
235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IlIl—Grammar 
238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 


Moore— 


from _ the 


art 
239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Part II 
241 Story of Iliad 
242 Story of the Ajneid 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
4 Enoch Arden—7Zennyson 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
*19 Cotter’s Saturday Night—Aurns 
23 The Deserted Village — Gold- 
smith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
128 Speeches of Lincoln 
129 Julius Ceesar--Selections 
130 Heury the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth--Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the 
Cantol 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the 
Canto II 
143 Building ofthe Ship and other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*15o0 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
sou Oration—Webster 
151 Gold Bug, The—/ve 
*153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—Syron 
*155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
*158 Washington's Farewell Address 
and Other Papers 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems— Smith 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
Macaulay 
221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison 
236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IV—Advanced 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scott 
Introduction and Canto I 


* These have biographical sketch 
of author, with introduction or 
explanatcry notes. 


Lake— 


Lake— 


ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


Introduction Offer: 


that if they are not foun 


We do not send out free samples, but for 25 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any 
Five of these Classics with the understandin, 
may be returned at once and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


Ten, Fifteen, Twenty and Thirty Cent Series. 


satisfactory they 


The volumes in this 





} 4 S s Annotated Classies and Supplementary Readers. Series were formerly listed as a sub-division of The Instructor 
ce ] r Literature Series. In adopting the new name (Excelsior Literature Series) no change has been mede in prices or character of contents, 
The annotated volumes are carefully edited by capable teachers of English. me have Biographical Introduction. Notes and 

Outlines for Study, as noted. They are thoroughly adapted for class use and study- Prices are given after each book, 

17 The Children’s Poet. A study of Longfellow’s poetry for Tuley High School, Chicago. Thomas C, Blaisdell, President 
children of the primary grades, with explanations, language of Alma College, Michigan, Supervising Editor, Biograph- 
exercises, outlines, written and oral work, with selected poems, ical sketch andintroduction, Notes and questions for study; 

Vi i NOLES, . oe eeeee ceecevescecs Peccvcccccccccoccooees By Lillie Faris, Ohio Teachers College, Athens, Ohi0....0++++--100 et ed — Prpnouscnt vouamery. sasassosecns peccses 

sion of Sir Launfal. Lowell. Biographical sketch, in- A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens. Complete with notes! 0c ylls of the ng. (The Coming o 1ur, Gareth an 

Fo a ener ci ich Wisadicee® | % Crlgket om the Henrth, Chas Dickens. Complete with 4, | 47'S fanron Hopper, “Thomas C, Blaisdell, Buperv ining 

ORe yson. Slographical sketch, introduc- webboecectdvecsseedspehessobeocsssedaencaeaniccseseoceoucccs ROO ° ve - 
fon, notes, outlines and RMMONINIE os coco xn senna casoabecnnse yo Og Legends. Inez N. McFee. A book of old tales Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and questions 
reat Stone Face. Hawthorne.: Biographical sketch, told for young people for study, critical comments and pronouncing vocabulary...15e 
introduction, notes, questions and Ontlines......c.cccsssseceees FOtOld FOF YOURE peo! *** Ines NM. Moles, Deserintion, and Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical sketch, numerous notes, 

Browning’s Poems. Selected poems, with notes and out- Some Water Birds. Inez N. McFee. ption, an questions for study on each chapter, critical comments and 

Ines Rete edness suse sebiases <oedsa essesapacsediessanioud stories, Fourth to Sixth BTAdEB....+++++++.seeeeerseres bibliography, making it the most complete edition published 

Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems with introduction, Hiawatha, Longfellow. Introduction, notes and vo- for class study, Edited b: R. Wilson, State Normal 

hotes and outlines for study......+.... 4 CADUIATY oo cccceeeeeeseeees ee PPTTTTTTITITTTT TTT c 


eceseccoee College, Athens, Ohio, 
Sohrab and Rustum. Arnold. Introduction, notes, out- Milton’s Minor Poems. (L’Allegra, I1 Penseroso, Comus, Editor. 238 pages. 
en 0CS oa Gc ca csesecdseseseeeees se eevcectveiccdesbenaceseees’ Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murray F. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical sketch, introduc- 
tion, oral and written exercises and notes....... eccvcccccccccces 
(Courtship of Miles Standish, Longfellow. Introduc- 


eeeeee 


Hiram 


‘homas C. Blaisdell, Supervising 
Paper....... 20¢ 
84 Same, In Cloth DINGING......ccceceeeeeseeceeeeeeeeee cocccccccece 


seeeeee 
eee ee eeeeneeneee OO meee eeeeeee 


-30c 
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Order From Most 


Published Jointly by Convenient Point 
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Ideal Blackboard Stencils 


Best in the World--Five Cents Each-Why Pay More? 
Twelve Stencils Mailed Without Folding for Fifty Cents. 

Autumn Stencils : Corn and Pumpkin Border, Maple Leaves Border, Grape Vine Border, Cat- 
tail Border, Pine Cone Border, Cornfield and eng ey Stalks of Corn, Barrel of Apples, 
Apples on Branch, Grapes on Vine, Maple Leaves, Ears of Corn, Pumpkins, Program, Roll of 
Honor, Perfect Attendance, peaking Jack o’ Lanterns, Ow! and Witch Border. 

Patriotic and Historical : U.S. Flag, Liberty Bell, Columbus’ Ship, Making First U. 8S. Flag, 
Paul Revere’s Ride, Washington on Horseback, Puritans foing to Church, 

Flowers : Wild Roses, Sunflowers, Daisies, Golden Rod, Hollyhock, Aster, Poppies, Cattails, 
Thistle, Chrysanthemum, Carnation, Nasturtium, Poinsetta. 

Borders : Brownies, Dutch Children, Overall Boys, Sunbonnet Babies, Flying Birds, Barnyard 

Parade, Goose Mri A Running Rabbits. 

Calendars; Ten Child Life Calendars, Ten Nature Calendars, Ten Holiday Calendars. Order 
either set of Calendars and two other stencils for Fifty Cents. Mailed without folding. 

Ideal Map Stencils: 24x36,10centseach. Any Continent, United States, Mexico, Canada, Brit- 
ish Isles, Japan, Philippines, and many others. Any State Special, Panama Canal 48 
inches long, 10 cents. Any six maps, mailed without folding, 50 cents. 

Ideal Busywork Stencils; 20inaset. Any set12cents. These are all new this fall. 1, Flowers 

aud Leaves, 2, Fruits and Vegetables, 3, Animals and Fish, 4, Birds and Butterflies, 5, Familiar 

- —-—- -—- ——_—_.—— - ——— Objects, 6, Sun- 

bonnets and Ov- 

eralls, 7, Indian 

and Eskimo, 8 

Children an 

Brownies, 9, 

Thanksgiving 

and Christmas, 

10, Washington, 

Lincoln and Pa- 

1 triotic, 

comes 


IDEAL PRIMARY SUPPLIES. 


Always Good Value and Always Heiptul. Order from this list for prompt Gervice. 
THESE GOODS ARE POSTPAID: Alphabet Cards, Number Cards, Phonic Word Builder, or 
Word Cards in strips, 6 cents a set, 60 cents a dozen: cut up, in boxes, 12 cents a set, $1.20 a dozen. 
Brownie or Sunbonnet Poster Patterns 15 cents: Bunny and Bear, Child Life or Mother Goose 
Sewing Cards, 12 cents; Primary Sewing Cards, 20 cents aset; Calendars to Color, set of ten 
6 cents; Fifty Drawings to Color, 15 cents; Gummed Circles, 300 for 15 cents; Gammed Dots, 306 
for 10 cents; Gummed Stars, 100 for 10 cents; Alphabet —_ Slips 12 for 10 cents; = og Cards, 
ten months, 25 for 20 cents, 50 for 30 cents; Tracing Paper, 10 sheets for 20 cents; Carbon Paper, 
3 sheets, 19X26 
for 2 cents. 
=e pam 
i Cepeae IDEAL NUMBER CARDS, 6 CENTS A SET: 60 CENTS A DOZ. 
ADD PARCEL POSTAGE FOR WEIGHT GIVEN: Writing Paper, white, per ream, 3% Ibs. 
25 cents; Writing Paper, Manila, per ream 2% lbs., 16 cents; send for samples showing rulings; 
Drawing Paper, white, 6x9, per ream, 5 lbs., 50 cents; 9x12, per ream, 10 Ibs., $1.00; Drawing 
Paper, Manila or gray, 6x9, per ream, 4 ]bs., 20 cents; 9x12, — ream, 8 lbs., 40 cents; Ink Crystals. 
alion package, % lb., 20 cents; Paste Powder, quart package, 1 Ib., 25 cents; Alpha Dustless 
rayon, per gross, 4 lbs., 25 cents, 25 gross, freight, $6.00; Best Colored Crayon, box of 24 sticks, 
1b., 25 cents; per gross box, 3'% lbs., 60 cents; Solid Felt Erasers, per dozen, 1% lbs., $1.00; 
est Scissors, round or sharp points, per doz. 114 lbs., $1.00: U. S. Standard Bunting Flag, 5x8 
3 lbs., $3.50; Colored Shoe Pegs, box of 3000, 1 1b., 15 cents; Wooden Beads for Stringing, gross 
box, % 1b., 40 cents; Natural Raffia, 1 1b., full weight wrapped, 18 0z., 18 cents; 10 lbs., wrapped, 
11 Jbs., 1 Colored Raffia, 8 colors, 1 lb., full weight wrapped, 18 0z., 40 cents; 10 lbs., Wrapped 
11 lbs., $3.50. 
Every Superintendent, Principal and Teacher in America needs our 1914 Complete Cata- 
log of School Supplies, Art and Industrial Material, Blackboard Stencils, Busy Work [later- 
iat Kindergarten, Primary and General Supplies and Helps for Teachers, Free to You if You 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 338 West 63rd St., Chicago, Ill. 
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School-Room Mottoes 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their mental 
and moral character and are a source of constantinspiration to them, To aid teachers in this 
great work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol 
Board with beautiful red and blue ink, which gives a pretty effect of the national colors. 
They can be easily read across any schoolroom and children will never tire of them. They are 
about 8x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords just ready for hanging. 


You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done. 
The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only fifty cents. Either half set for only 
thirty cents. You will never regret this investment, The mottoes will pay for themselves 


hundreds of times each year. See list below. 


Half Set No. 1 Half No. 2 

Find a Way or Makea Way. 

Do You Know [t. or Only Think You Do? 

How Does Yesterday's Work Appear To-day ? 

How Will To-day’s Work Appear Tomorrow ? 

One Thing ata Time, and That Well Done, 

If [ Deceive My Teacher, Who is Cheated ? 

Think Deep, Not Loud. 

Do Right. 

There isa Right Way. There are Many 
Wrong Ways. 

Think me Truth, Speak the Truth, Act the 
Truth, 


Try. Try, Again. 

Well Begun is Half Done, 

Am I Doing Right ? 

A Frown isa Cloud, A Smile is Sunshine, 

If L Deceive, Whom Do I Cheat ? 

God Sees Me. 

Think, 

Do All the Good You Can and Don’t Makea 
Fuss About It, 

Willit Pay ? 

Paddle Your Own Canoe. 








CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY, Nashville, Tennesee. 











Life without Industry is Guilt, and Industry without Art 
and Education is Brutality.—Ruskin, 


C Not that art or education or art education is being neglected these busy days, but 
sometimes you forget how much 
DIXON CRAYONS 
add to the joy and real accomplishment in School Drawing. 
@, Every teacher of the manual arts should have one of our COLOR CHARTS. 20 
colors to choose from and it will be sent without charge to all that wish. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 














Learn Complete course taught by mail includ- 
China ing all necessary material and designs. 
Write for particulars. Address The Deco 









Painting ArtStudio, E. Columbusst., Kenton, 0. 
success and plans Free to 
any subject $1.00. 


Debate Outlines, 3r, 30 eibes. 


and special articles written to order on any subject. 
JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Pe Be» 
Souvenir Little Rock, 10 cents, 





Pres, 





Teachers and Students Wanted 


To act as local secretary for ‘Collegian’ Pennant 
Exchange. Easy to make money for your- 

self or school. Booklet telling of my 
those n. 


terested. Only one opening in Your 
school. Apply for it NOW. -PERRY I. ALLEN, 
Collegi. mnant Exeh Box 356 N, Little Rock, Ark. 
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Book Reviews 


School Efficiency Series: Edited by 
Paul H. Hanus. ‘‘Elementary School 
Standards.’’ Instruction: Course of 
Study: Supervision. Applied to New 
York City Schools. By Frank-M. Mc- 
Murry, Ph. D., Professor of Elementary 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Cloth. 218 pages. $1.50. 
World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

‘‘Klementary Sc'10ol Standards’’ is 
really a report of the New York schools. 
The author was delegated to arrive at an 
estimate of the quality of the teaching, 
the course of study and the supervision 
by the principals in the elementary 
schools. Its formulation of the standards 
on which his judgments are based and his 
detailed description of the application of 
those standards to the actual work of the 
schools will be useful to educators in 
authority and to the earnest teacher. 
This book is one of the most valuable 
contributions to educational problems of 
the day and should receive careful con- 
sideration. 


World Literature Readers: 
‘America and England,’’ 
Richmond. Cloth. 275 pages. 
trated. 45c. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

This series has been planned to bring 
into prominence the special characteris- 
tics and genius of the various nations of 


Volume I, 
By Celia 
Illus- 


the world, as well as the particular gifts | 
This first volume | 


of each to the world. 
is based upon America and England. The 
American section includes studies of the 
Indians, Plymouth, the Southern Col- 
onies, the Frontier life, the Yosemite and 
modern child life. The English section 
gives pictures of English child life, 
country life, stories from Scott and 
Shakespeare, and some of the best Eng- 
lish poetry. This book is intended for 
grades 5-9. The illustrations are from 


photographs and are for the most part | 


representative scenes. 


‘‘With Azir Girges in Egypt.’’ By 
Walter Scott Perry, M. A., Director of 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, Pratt 
Institute. Honorary Secretary of Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 166 pages. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 4oc. Atkinson, Mentzer & 
Co., Chicago. 

A very fascinating description of Egypt 
written in language suited to pupils of 
grades trom five to eight. The many 


places of interest are visited with Azir | 


Girges, the donkey boy. The 106 photo- 
graphic illustrations are wonderfully 
beautiful and would be a feature of a 
book much higher in price. 


Educational Psychology Monographs. 
No. 8 ‘‘Variations in the Grades of 
High School Pupils.’’ By Clarence Tru- 
man Gray, A. M. Instructor in the De- 
partment of Education, University of 


Texas. 120 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 
$1.25. Warwick & York, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. 


‘‘Variations in the Grades of High 
School Pupils’’ is an attempt to study 
scientifically the relative merits of vari- 
ous systems of grading students. The 
aim of Mr. Gray’s study is based on an 
educational investigaton of school grades. 
He shows how unreliable are the grades 
commonly given by teachers, and makes 
evident the need of instruction and train- 
ing in grading, but also presents a rela- 
tively simple method by means of which 
any high-school principal can study the 
condition of the grading in his own 
school and take due steps to remedy the 
faults that he may find. 


‘*The Heart and Blood-Vessels. Their 
Care and Cure and the General Manage- 
ment of the Body.’’ By I. H. Hirsch- 
field. 336 pages. Cloth. $1.25. By mail 
$1.39 Funk and Wagnalls, New York. 

Though this book has been written with 
a sound scientific basis, the authors’ aim 
has been mainly to reach the general 
public. Dr. Hirschfield tells in clear, 
understandable English the interesting 
story of our heart and how easily it can 
be kept sound without sacrifice of pleasure 
and money, and how one can arrange his 
life to be happy and contented in spite of 
disease of the heart and hardened blood 
vessels, which at present cut off pre- 
maturely the efficiency of many of our 
best citizens. The greater part of thie 
book deals with the managemer.: of the 
whole body, which the author convinc- 
ingly proves to be safe and correct only 
when it meets the normal, God-made re- 
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VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


(Accredited) 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
One of the Largest Institutions 


of Learning in the 
United States 


Forty-first Year will Open Sept. 16, 1913 


In 1873 the Institution had 3 Departments, 4 








Iustruetors and an annual enrollment of 210 





different students, Now there are— 


26 DEPARTMENTS 195 INSTRUCTORS 


and an annual enrollment last year of more than ‘ 


5000 Different Students—Excellent Equipments 

The reason for this remarkable growth is in che faet 
that the Institution is constantly inereasing its facilities, 
strengthening its courses of study and offering additional ad 
vantages, without making the expense to the student any 


greater. 
DEPARTMENTS: 


Preparatory, Teachers’, Kindergarten, Pri. 
mary, Education,Manual Training, Sctentijc, 
Classic, Sciences, Civil Enginecring, English, 
German, French, Spanish, ltalian, Elocution 
and Oratory, Music, Fine Art, Law, Pharmacy, 
Medical, Dental, Commercial, Penmanship, 
Phonography and Typewriting, Review, 
THE DEPARTMENT OF DENTISTRY 
of the University, Is the well-known Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery, one of the oldest and best equipped 
dental colleges inthe country, Dr, Truman W, Brophy, 
Dean, Chieago, IL. 


DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 





Val paraiso University owns its colle:e and hospi- 
tal buildings in both Valparaiso and Chicayo, The 
Chicago buildings are just across the street from 


the Cook County Hospital in one of the greatest 
Medical Centers in the world, ‘Two years of the 
work may be done in Valparaiso, thus re tucing the 
expenses, or the entire four years may be done in 


Chicago. 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
This Department has lately been enlarged and 
offers a most satisfactory course, 

THE NEW MUSIC HALL 
enables the University now to accommodate all 
those who wish work in music. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
The Revised Course in Civil Engineering is proving a 

most valuable uequisition, No extra charge, 

The expenses are made so low 
that any one can meet them. 
Tuition, $20 per term of 12 weeks, or $65 per year of 

48 weeks if paid in advance. 
Board with furnished room, $1.70 to $3 per week, 


Catalog matled free. 
Henry B. Brown, Pres., or Oliver P. Kinsey, Vice-Pres, 





Address, 























GOLD MEDAL GRAYONS 


For Every Use 


KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 
Large Hexagonal Sticks. 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 
White and Colored Square Sticks. 





7 “UN 
BINNEY & SMITH CO.S© 
NEW 


YORK, 
2~ 











‘*DUREL’’ PRESSED CRAYON 


Free from gloss 


**CRAYOLA” FOR GENERAL USE 


Twenty-four colors. Various sizes. 
BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE 
AND COLORS, ETC., ETC. 
Send for samples and Catalog. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 
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logue mailed 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. {2tto Teachers 
Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marc 
Drills, Exercises, Celebrations, Ente 
Games, Songs, Teachers’ Books and Dictionsriet 
Reward and Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Numbé 
Reading, Alphabet and Busy-work Cards, = 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing enc, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, - 
Papers, Stars, Festooning, Drapery, Flags, 
Sewing Silkette, Needles, Scissors, eer 
Erasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all Schoo oe 
Address to A, J, FOUCH & CO., W. 
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The Microscope Makes 
Science Lessons Clear 


Actually seeing things makes a far more 
lasting and vivid impression on a pupil's 
mind than merely listening and reading. 

The microscope awakens real interest 
in science lessons—but it is important that 
the microscope used in Botany, Zoology 
and Physiology classes should be of known 
optical accuracy, simple and convenient to 
use and constructed to withstand constant, 
prolonged use. 


Rausch [omb 


Microscopes 


meet every requirement of teachers. 
Widely and successfully used in leading 
educational institutions. 


hice, Madel F 2 $31.50 *P-saizsse 


Familiarize yourself with the superior 
pe of our microscopes. Write to- 

y for our Catalogue on School Equip- 
ment. 


Bausch £3 lomb Optical ©. 


407 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Jew York Chicago Washington Sun Francisco 








GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


Uncle Sam is the Best Employer 
Pay is high and sure; hours short; 
places permanent; promotion reg- 
ular; vacations with pay; thous- 
ands of vacancies every year; all 
kinds of pleasant work everywhere; 
no lay-offs; no pull needed; com- 
mon education sufficient. 


This Book 


tells of about 300. Nee protected 

positions in the U. 8. Govern- 

ment service, where there is a 

hig chance for you—if you want 
t—with sure and generous pay 

and lifetime employment. Places ff}. 

open to American citizens of 18 J 

or over, 

Special money back guarantee 

if you yitee todey for Booklet R, 


EE 
rl Hopkins, Washington, D, C, 

































School Supplies 


For Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
» including all supplies pertaining to the 
Industrial branches, such as Manual Train- 
‘ng Supplies, Drawing Supplies, Reed, Raffia, 
Cross* Stitch Canvas, Scrim, Monk’s Cloth, 
Burlaps,’ Construction Papers, Chair Cane, 
Book Binding, and Weaving Materials. For 
Special Fall Catalog just issued, address— 


Garden City Educational Co., 
110 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Box 6, 


‘_eeeeeeeceees 





courses for Gov't. Exams, 
Civil Service Unexcelled preparation, on- 
us. 00, 60,000 Postmaster appointments soon. Many 
tt desirable mptieas open, Sample lesson, valua- 
Jeedlustrated civil service catalogue and full particu- 
E, Address, CWIL SERVICE CORRES. SCHOOL, Trenton, N.J 
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“Medals and Badges 
FOR 
Schoor CollegegMusic 


Class Pine and Pins for —— 
Manufactured b 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 
83 Nassau St, N. 





‘| chronological order, so that the book fur- 


| poems and extracts. 
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quirements of man in regard to work, 
recreation, sleep, food, sexual life, cli- 
mate, progress and society. Much prac- 
tical information is given as to the causes 
why so many are not entirely well and 
how best to choose a physician, nurse, 
place for recreation, hospital, etc., etc. 


‘*Southern Literary Readings.’’ Edited 
with Introduction, Notes, Biographical 
Sketches, and Some Thought Questions 
by Leonidas Warren Payne, is; Adjunct 
Professor of English in the University 
of Texas, 478 pages. 14 portraits, Cloth. 
75cts. Rand McNally & Co., Chicago. 

Few children of the South are aware 
of tne literary heritage that is their birth- 
right. They study language and litera- 
ture through the entire school course and 
still remain almost unacquainted with 
the sweet melodies, the spirited stories, 
the stirring orations the South has pro- 
duced so abundantly. Professor Leonidas 
Warren Payne, Jr., of the University of 
Texas, has opened the way to this neg- 
lected treasure store in his book in 
which Southern literature of all sections 
and all periods has been brought together 
and made available tor classroom use. 
Thirty-four authors are represented by 
seventy-four selections, most of which 
are complete. The authors appear in 


nishes at the same time a survey of 
Southern literature and of social and 
economic life inthe South. Among these 
readings are masterpieces of Poe, the ten- 
der human stories of Joel Chandler Harris 
and O. Henry, the poetry of Lanier and 
Cawein. Many other selections, patriotic 
or reflective of Southern life are by such 
men as Hayne, Audubon, Grady, Allen, 
etc. Life sketches and portraits of the 
authors provide a keen personal interest 
for the reader, while careful and exten- 
sive notes furnish valuable help for the 
| teacher and the student alike, 





‘Spoken English.’’ A method of im- 
| proving speech and reading by studying 
voice conditions and modulations in 
union with their causes in thinking and 
feeling. By S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. 
D., President of the School oftExpression. 
320 pages. Cloth. Expression Co., Cop- 
ley +.“ Boston. 

Dr. 5S. S. Curry, President of the Curry 
School of Expression, Boston, is the 
author of many textbooks of expression. 
This, the latest, teaches the right use of 
the voice and of all phases of spoken 
English. The book is founded on the 
idea that the faculties of the mind must 
be made active and dominate the rlythm 
of breathing and of voice conditions. 
The book is replete in exercises which 
consist, for the most part, in well-known 
So many supercifial 
books have been written on the subject 
of oral expression, we cannot forbear to 
add that Dr. Curry’s books are purely 
scientific, although his subjects are treat- 
ed in a most interesting manner. The 
perusal of his latest book will be of great 
benefit to any teacher, while the special- 
ist in reading and elocution will wish to 
add it to his book-shelf for permanent 
reference. 


The Pierce Spellers: ‘‘A Two-Book 
course in Spelling for Grades Three to 
Kight.’’ By Walter. Merton Pierce. Su- 
pervising Principal of Schools, Ridgway, 
Pennsylvania. Cloth. 131 pages. 25cts. 
Giun & Co., Boston. 

The special features of these spellers 
are that the words that have been ad- 
mitted belong to the writing vocabulary 
of the averaye person; the bold, clear 
type in which they are printed ; the short- 
ness of the length of lesson; the use 
of homonyms; the frequent reviews; and 
the absence of rules. These spellers are 
in two numbers and cover the work in 


70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “mo New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and school». Receives 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, VM. O. PRATT. Mer. 





of Discriminating Service and Fair 


e e 
One Unswerving Policy Dealing for twenty-two years. That’s 


Our Record—in placing Good Teachers in Good Schools. It’s worth investigating. 
Send for Bulletin. ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC., Albany, N. -Y. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, PRESIDENT. VINCENT B, FISK, SEc’y AND MANAGER 





ADAMS SCHOOL AND OFFICE BUREAU, 364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO 
For the employment of Teachers and Office Employees, Teachers: Kindergarten to College, Office ny le 
ees: Draftsmen, Technical Engineers, Stenographers. Free Registration. J, Porter Adams and Peter A. 





For Fourteen Years the PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has been building up its business in the Northwest until today it has the confidence and patronage 
of the educators in ts field. ‘Write today for our Fifteenth Year Book, 

B. W. BRINTNALL, Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS AGENCY 


612-013 Majestic Building, 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
HIGHEST WAGES—FINEST CLIMATE—BEST OPPORTUNITIES, 
The leading agency in this section. Always in need of strong teachers, Write immedi- 

ately for free circular. Empire Bldg., BOISE, IDAHO. 





If not located, register now for good 
openings during the early fall and win- 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. | ter months, Permanent Membership. 











ES SE A ES IE TEESE OTTERS 
WE ARE THE AGENOY, for securi 
Western Positions For Teachers. itions for teachers in ‘every Gopuct 
ment of School Work, in Colorado, Wyoming, Oklahoma, South Dek kota, Orevon, Washington, Kansas. 


Idaho, Utah, North Dakota, New Mexico, == Se 
Nebraska, Arizona, Montana und Nevada. a Ee Se 


WRITE US TO-DAY FOR FREE BOOKLET, ROCK Y, /, T- TE, 74) C. lal a RS' 


showing how we place most of our teachers 
VAT ab Am Auli das) eee a 
for autumn and winter vacancies. Half rate 


Autumn Vacancies. #::::: 
Northwest Teachers Agency, T. B. Hanna, A. M., Mer. North Yakima, Wash. 


Chautauqua Teachers’ Agency 422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


“No Position, No Fee.” Write us for particulars 

o ne wanted in this Old Reliable Agency. Established 20 years. Kindergarten, Primary, Gram- 
POSITIONS r, Pi Musi Domestic, Governesses, ‘Traveling Companions, and all Positions. We 
place our teachers, syracuse’ Rae ‘Agency, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop., 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. A, Syracuse, N.Y, 






























From throughout the Northwest, we always 
have a large call for grade and specialty teachers 














Teachers fear no examinations after our Drill Course. We prepare for Kindergarten Certificate and all Civil Service Positions. 
This old reliable schoo!, established 20 years, has Special Drills in all Subjects for all States, all American and Canadian Cities. 
50,000 students guarantee success to you. Syracuse Correspondence School, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop., 27 Everson Bidg., Dept. B, Syracuse, W. Y. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Station A. Spokane, Washingt Warrensburg, Missouri. 
We will have a numberof unexpected vacancies citew the year. Write either office for registration forms. 


tf a 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


No Advance Fee 2) fntowne PA? 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Boston, Massachusetts 


For information address the Director JAMES LEE LOVE, A, [1. (Harvard) 
Secretary of the Lawrence Sctentific Behool 1°99—1% In charge of the Harvard Summer School 1899—1909 
Teacher of mathematics in Harvard University *800—-1011 Director of the Provident Teachers’ Agency since 1911 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MRS. MARGARET CUNNINGHAM-CLANCY, 








—R, L. MYERS & CO, Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 
to consult this Agen-y with a view of securing a promotion or a change of Jocation, 
(27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 





Established 33 years. Operates locally 
and nationally. Direct calls from school 
officers. Direct recommendations, 

1000 Teachers wanted. 








120 Tremont Street, 





No fee untli a position 
is secured. Send for 
application blank, 

1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 





If you wish a 20 page month 
ly teachers’ journal, packed 
full of practical helps for 
teachers, send us your ad- 
dress on a postal card at once. 
JOUN WILCOX, 
Milford, N, Y. 


Teachers Journal Free 











POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
THE INSTRUCTORS AGENCY, 


Speakers, Dialogues and Kntertain- 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


FREE Literature. 


Write us your qualificativns, 
Marion, Ind. 











BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En 


WE Tie aries 
\ nl AT. PINS graving and Optics, In possession of this knowledge 


teens Color Free. FRAT. : 

‘atalogue inColor Free. OpearecT.4 PI vou can earn a large salary. Write forour new Cata- 
i | Chas.K Grouse Co.Mf yecHSEEST logue today. ST. LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
Png aS 


NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS.B ST. LOUIS, M0, 














Grades 3—8. 


“Mother West Wind's Animal Friends.”’ | 
By Thornton W. Burgess, author of ‘‘Old 
Mother West Wind’’ and ‘‘ Mother West 
Wind’s Chiidren.’’ Illustrated by George 


Kerr. School Kdition. Cloth. 159 
pages. 45c. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
The children who have enjoyed ‘Old 


Mother West Wind’’ and ‘‘Mother West 
Wind’s Children’’ will welcome this new 
book belonging to the same series. It is 
designed for supplementary reading in 
tie third and fourth grades. Interesting 
facts in natural history are scattered 


Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the One student writes: I know that 
history, form, structure, and you will be pleased when J tell you 
writing of theShort-Story taught ¢hat J have just received a check for 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of $125 from ‘Everybody's’ for a hu- 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 
; morous story. They ask for more. 
Story-writers must be made as well I feeli h d 
as born; they must master thedetails “ @™ feeling very happy, and very 
of construction if they would turn srateful to Dr. Esenwein. 
their talents to account, We also offer courses in Photo- 
May we send you the names of stu- pe | Writing, Versification and 
dents and graduates who have suc- ‘oetics, Journalism; in all over One 
ceeded? And the success their letters Hundred Home Study Courses, many 
prove is practical. It means recog- ofthemunder professors in Harvard, 
nition, accepted manuscripts and Brown, Cornell, and other 
checks from editors. colleges. 





rtf a the story, which is given in 
fairy-tale style so dear to the hearts of | 





(Seud for Catalogue 


young children. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 
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Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE. SENT PREPAID 


LAA Ae h 


RARER 


Or gi at least ete worth and I will roy you suesnete Bulletin one year FREE, Then 
if you are not pleased let me know and I will return your money, allowin all as a present. 
Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Boys; Brownies; Goldenro Maple Leaves; 

Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes ; Cattails; Holly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses; Pansies, 
Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 5c. ’Washin ton; Lincoln; Wilson; Long- 

fellow; Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 

Horse: Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant ; Camel ; Lion; Pi Sheep; Wolf; Turkey: 

Goose: Hen: Rooster; Owl; Beaver; Eagle; Locomotive; Riasnert Buffalo; Indian. 
Other Stencils, 22x34 inches, each 10c. Typical Pilgrims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey 

Cal ndar ; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 

ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 






of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha. Name any Calendar, Map or Physiolog Subject. 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
of States. You may name any of above maps, about 9x12, at "3c each for seat work, 


Large Map Stencils. About 4x6 feet, each 40c. United States; Europe ; World; Ancient History. 
Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common Bird 
Stencils, 15c; Forty different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inche s,60c; Five-inch Ornamental 
Alphabet for 20c; Twelve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40c; Six-inch Old English Alphabet for 


}5e; Script Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, small letters and figures, complete set 10c. 
Blue Stamping Powder. bag 10c. 


Colored Chalk. Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; two doz., 25c. 


1 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


The Best on Earth and the Least Expensive 








Teachers’ Bulletin, one year...... ‘sbeebs ee 
Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarged, 1.00 


Any primary or rural teacher may send me a one dollar 
money order for Latta’s Book for Teachers—the revised an 
enlarged book—and_ receive Teachers’ Bulletin FREE; _ then 
report to me, if not satisfied, and I will return the dollar, 
allowing all as a present. Isn’t this fair? 


Remember that all the helps of this first column are printed 
in Latta’s Book for Teachers, which also contains many other 
splendid helps. Buy them separately if you wish, but I have 
suggested a much wiser investment for service and economy. 






41 New Paper Cutting Designs.......+.+ 15¢ Sheet of Blue Carbon Paper, 20x30, for....10c 
30 Construction Patterns on Cardboard,....40¢ 12 Sheets Transparent Tracing Paper. sooskoe 
29 Sewing Card Patterns on C ardboard....200 New Primary Arithmetic Cards...........15¢ 
50 Drawings to Color, assorted.........++ 15e 25 Public School way oh CAPES. 040000008 10c 
50 Rooklet Covers to Color, 6x9 inches...20e 15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, assorted colors, 10c 
30 Large Drawings for ¢ ‘hildren to Color..18¢ Tickets—Good, Perfect or On Time, 100 for 10c 
12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, 5c 25 Prize Cards, good for any subject sands 10c 
16 Common Birds to Color, 6x9 inches....10¢ Gummed Stars, Dots, Hearts or Flags, box 10c 
12 Dolls of Nations to Color........eseee> 6c Letters and Figures, %-inch, on cards....25¢ 
8 Large Physiology Drawings.........++ 10c Letters and Figures, 4-inch, on paper..... 10c 
8 Animal Drawings for Making Toys......5¢ Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, set. .25c 
20 Outline Maps, 8%4x11, name maps..... 10c Latta’s Business Exercise, for all grades.. .25¢ 
50 Popular Pictures, half cent size, ass’ted, 15¢c 16 Manual Training Exercises for Boys...25¢ 
& Intermediate Language Pictures.....00. 20c 6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools, 15¢e 
12 Conventional Borders to Color.......... 8c 16 Common Birds in Colors with descript’n 15¢ 
38 Hiawatha Drawings to Color...... .+..15¢ 12 Dolls of Nations in Colors, to cut out..10c 
18 Eskimo Drawings to Color......+++++. 15c Brown or Carbon-tone Pictures, 16x20, 

Cock Robin Story with 16 Drawings...... 8c bf ong, 4 Lincoln; Christ at Twelve, 

Hints and Devices for Teachers...........2 20c _ — Sistine Madonna; Wind Mill; Gleaners; 


Farm Stories for Pupils and Teachers.....10c Angelus; Homeward, 1 for 20¢; 4 for...60¢6 


Address JOHN LATTA, Box 10, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 





TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 


“@FOR YOUR SCHOOL FREE 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either ! 

Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 

WRITE US heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoln FREE big flag free: 

J Pictures ....mee=e Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 

Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 

lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 

of the lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 

ship you, allcharges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 

a Standard U. S. Flag, for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 

cost you. $4 or $5inany retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

Bw Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you . 
are not out one penny. 

i ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “BE 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons orthe Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. &# After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 











rout nitearastee a 


dies, YOU MAY Grades. Write for Introductory Prices. 


Ewe unnece nun. Publication QUARANTEE. if wc. | THE UNION PUBLISHING co: 

Der pent. hiVweeia’s seesieal: masssion ene, and Nastvitte Tenn.. anta, Ga. 
explaining our SOUARE DEAL PLAN, FRE mm ALL & McCREARY, Chi i 
UF work for FREE advice. MATWOKTH MHUSID PUB. Ge., oz08, WAMimETOR >. - . caro, 7 


Progre Drawing Book 

OEMS. ‘WANTED DRAWING BOOKS ar hg sayy re the Most 

=| breouatas 2 ru ‘Entirely y mew and Helpful, the Most Interesting and the Best for all 
sa anca to wien nine PAST EXPERI- 








TRACHFRS, write for Bulletin outlining Certiticate | PREPARED TO ORDER: Essays, Reviews, Analysis 
Diploma and Degree Courses in 
pondence, 


Pedagogy by Corres- = Seutences, Outlines for Debates, Special work ; 
special terms, — P, S, Hallock, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


Teachers’ Protessional College, Austin, Texas, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Nature and Industry Readers: ‘‘When 
the World was Young.’’ 160 pages; 
‘*Stories of Woods and Fields.’’ 192 
pages; ‘‘Stories of Childhood and Na- 
ture.’’ 232 pages. By Elizabeth V. 
Brown, Supervisor of Primary Schools, 
Washintgon, D. C. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Each 4oc. World Book Co., Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 

These are three little supplementary 
readers which draw upon the world’s best 
literature. The compiler can be heartily 
commended for her superior choice. The 





| large type and the many illustrations, 
some of which are in color, make for one 


| 
| 











of the most attractive series of supple- 


| mentary: readers that has been our pleasure 


to handle. 


Progressive Studies in English I, II, 
III: ‘‘ Language Lessons for Intermediate 
Grades,’’ 284 pages. 45c. ‘‘An Elemen- 
tary English Grammar with Composi- 
tion.’’ 330 pages. 65c. ‘' English Com- ; 
position for Grammar Grades,’’ 144 pages. 
By Alma Blount and Clark S. Northup. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Henry Holt & Co. 
New York. | 

Under the general title ‘‘ Progressive 
Studies in English ’’ we find a series of 
volumes intended for use in graded and 
high schools. Ihis is an extremely pro- 
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HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These past examinations, reviewed carefully, wil) 
prepare the student to pass any teachers, Regents 
or Civil Serviee examination offered in any state 
in the Union. These examinations were pre. 
pared, nearly all of them, under the direct super. 
vision of Judge Draper, State Commissioner of 
Education for New York. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS) 
Com. Drarzr PAST — WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Arithmetic,* 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, 
14 Yrs. Exam, in Geography, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Psysiology, 
14 Yrs. Exam, in Methods, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U. 8. Hist., 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,* 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist, 


14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Astronomy, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, th Ans .25 


14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, 


14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Latin, with Ans .25 





14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 
*Solutions given to all problems, 
Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 23 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
for each subject, 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Box N ROCHESTER, N.Y, 








gressive and well-rounded series and con- 
tains a maximum amount of practice with 
a minimum of theory. To be used by 
themselves or supplementary to other 
series they will be found very practical 
and rich in suggestions. The authors | 
have aimed to please both teachers and 
pupils and to provide practical and help- | 
ful material from the viewpoint of both. 


Books Received 


William 
25 cts. Paper. 


ture Answered.’’ By 
Nida. 5x7 ins. 147 pages. 
A. Flanagan Co., Chicago. 

‘Laird & Lee’s Webster’s New Stand- 
ard = Dictionary.’’ Students’ 
School Edition. 5x7 ins. 





UNCLE SAM 
1S LOOKING 


for bright young and mid- 
‘ 7 P uae : = dle rere 
“One Thousand Questions on Agricul- | (6° fl the thousande. of 
Lewis | vac:nciesand new positions 
each year, Common school 






men and women 


education sufficient. Good salaries, 30 days vacation 
— h year OR full pay and the same in addition in case 
of sickness 
Ww hat. The 8 “Pay, and How. to get bly es is a booklet 
giving full particulars—all you want to know—Sent Fre 
Common Address, NATIONA 

Cloth, 760 STITUTE, Dept, 44, Washington, D.C. 


‘Goverment Positions, Where They Are. 


CORRESPONDENCE IN- 





pages. Illustrated. $1.00, Laird & Lee, 
Chicago. 

Nature and Industry Readers: ‘‘When 
the World Was Young.’’ 160 pages; 


‘*Stories of Woods and Fields.’’ 192 


LA 


of Bael of Laws—LL. B.—by corres 


STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


ym Bn say ee resident law school in U. S., Conferring, Ocgree 
. Only law school in 


oT ‘ - 
peat; ’ ‘Stories of Childhood and Na U. Ss. ae standard resident school and giving same instruc- 





ture.’’ 223 peyes. By Klizabeth V. | tion, jor mol. Over 450 ene room lectures. Faculty of over 38 
Raa an / / - Oromine jawyers. uarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar ex- 
Brown. Each 5 ‘4 | ¥ ‘nar Cc - oe Us- ag gy law go pe Complete Course in ee rod 
B >, ( < Co, 4 ers ublic Spe . School highly endorsed and recommended 
trated. doc. Wor onk Co., Youkers, Gov. Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Students, Only insti- 
M2. tution of its kind in the world, Send today for Large 


") 


Standards. 


‘*Klementary Scliool 
5x 8ins. Cloth. 


Frank M. McMurry. 


Wiustrated Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men and Bankers 


BY | HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 450 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill 





218 pages. $1.50. World Book Co., 
in the Grades of High = 
By Clarence Truman | 
Gray. 5%x8 ins. Cloth. 120 pages. 
Illustrated. $1.25. Warwick & York., 
Inc., Baltimore., Md. 
‘‘America and England.’’ 
Richmond. 5x7% ins. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 45cts. (The World Ljitera- 
ture Readers, Vol. 1I;) Ginn & Co, Boston. 
Progressive Studies in English, I, II, 
III: ‘‘Language Lessons for Intermediate 
Grades.’’ 284 pages. 45cts. ‘‘An Ele- 
mentary English Grammar with Compo- 


‘*Variations 
School Pupils.’’ 


By Celia 


sition.’ 330 pages. 65c. ‘English 
Composition for Grammar Grades.’’ 144 
pages. By Alma Blount and Clark. 


Northup. Each 5x7% ins. Cloth. 
trated.. Henry Holt & Co., New York 

‘The Pierce Spellers.’’ 
in one volume. By Walter Merton Pierce. 


5x7% ins. Cloth. Illustrated. Henry | = 
Holt & Co., New York. E 


“Tucita, a Chile’s Story of Old 
Mexico.’’ By Ruth Gaines. 614x734 ins. 
155 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Rand Mc- 
Nally & Co., New York. 

“¢Mother West Wind's Animal Friends,’ 
By Thornton W. Burgess. 434x7 ins. 159 
pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 45c. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 

‘“Spoken English.’? By S. S. Curry. 
54%x7% ins. Cloth. 320 pages. Ex- 
pression Co., Copley Square, Boston. 





Yonkers, N. Y. jG 





275 pages. | = 











Illus- = 


Book I & II | — 














‘“Fischer’s School Songs 
For All Grades” 


Good Compositions Only 
Carefully Edited. 


Single Copies .05 Four Dollars per 100 







BOEOE TA inncacescsssvseccsossssonses Unison Songs 
Flow, Flow .......... Vocal Waltz.........J. Frise 
One, Two, —* DO ?.....000K, de Selding 
Hammock —* bs /syanpeasinee R. R, Forman 
I NMMRNE coset cchsccssesie~csssssassveweseos R. R. Forman 
Goodbye ‘to ..R. R, Forman 
Let us Aris . Koesperer 
Song of Prai:e.. ... Netherland 

WOT Se svi esssseseseressses Two part Choruses 
O Tell me Lovely Birdi...........- R. Schumann 


A Song of Welcome............666 G. H. Fischer 








The Boatman’s Svrenade......... G. F, Handel 
The Dance of the Fuiris a 
The Lonely Rose.......... . Hermes 2 
BOLIC Rs oo ccsciescssssssvsssssnee Unison Songs 2 
Little Old U.S. A.. ..Geofge Minges = 
Come Merry C omraces All........V. E, Becker a 
The Dancing Leave -..........000 R. R, Forman 2 
MNO MOMAOR ciccacspeencossovascrsvers.neves . R. Forman 2 
The Sparrow.. %. R. Forman = 
My Valentine. .R. Forman = 


George Washington Re R. Forman 

Write for list of contents of Series I.....VIHI. 

Address: J. FISCHER & Bro., NEW YORK 
7,8, 611, NI, Bible House. 





AND 227 OTHER 


DESIGNS MADE BY 





‘WINSHIP & CO., 705 B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 
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| PASS ANY EXAMINATION 
Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 


The questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. . 
State for the past 15 years as a test for the 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and _ for 
TEACHERS? CERTIFICATES, 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABL" FOR CLASS USE 
with the LATE EXAMINATION PA- 
PERS at the end of the books. 

Used for review work in nearly every 
school in N. Y. State and in the best schools 
in every state in the Union. 


Over 300,000 Copies Sold 


Indispensable in preparing for REGENTS’, 
TEACHERS’, or CIVIL SERVICE EX- 
AMINATIONS., 


Question and Answer Books in 





Arithmetic Geography El. English 
U.S. History Physiology Spelling 
Algebra Drawing Geometry 
ist Yr. Eng. 2nd Yr.Eng. Biology 

4th Yr.Eng. 3rd Yr.Eng. ist Yr. Latin 


z 

Eng. History Anc’t History Civil Gov. 
Physics Hist. of Edu. Psychology 
Amer. History Chemistry Botany 

Price 25c each; for class use 20c each post- 
age paid or $2.00 per dozen net. 

With an order for a dozen or more of one 
kind we enclose an answer book free. 
wep Let us send you a dozen or more of each 
kind for your school. You can return any 
not wanted and remit for the others when 
disposed of. They will cost your pupils only 


about 18c each and they are worth more 
than this to any one studving these subjects. 























Perhaps your School Board wil) purchase a 
supply for you. Many schools use them as reg- 
ular text books, purchasing an equal number of 
both question and answer books. 

We claim these are the best books for re- 
view work ever published and the large 
number sole seems to prove our claim, 

Other subjects ready for September. 
say We can also furnish at the same prices as 
the Regents Review Books: 

AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY.—Over 200,000 copies 
already sold. The best book published on 
geography for work in the lower grades. 

PITCHER’S GRADED EXERCISES IN 
ARITHMETIC. Book I, Third and Fourth 
Years: Book [I, Fifth Year; Book ITI, Sixth 
Year; Book IV,Seventh Year; Book V, Fighth 
and Ninth Years. The best books published 
for work in the lower grades in Arithmetic 

Address all orders to 


W.Hazleton Smith,117 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 














How to Teach Drawing 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. Whatto have pupils do. 
ask, What answers to require. 


DRAWING 


The book is for teachers only, the pupils being 
provided with models which can be prepared by the 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the book, 
Teachers are also enabled to pass an examination in 
Drawing by studying this book. The book is sub- 
stantially bound and contains 120 diagrams and illus- 
trations, Price 35 cents prepaid. 

8@ We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions atthe bottom of each page for 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cents, Ad- 
dress, W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Report Cards 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
theterm or year.” One card answers for one pupil a 
Whole year. ‘They are arranged for the signature of, 
the parentseach mnouth. Size of each 7!.x4 inches, 
tice 10c per dozen 3 %doz. 25e. Send ide for sample 
doz, and address, W. HAZLETON SMITH, i17 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Seat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
By Euizaseru Mernick Kyipr, B. S. 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANOUS SHEETS 

Size 50 DRAWING SHEETS 

ecsheet, alge Iilustrated with full di- 

or u . priests 

school oor ng each set, and adapted to all grades 

Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no trouble, 


Special Offer 


To introduce this work we will send the 
¥€ complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 
cents in stamps. 


et One From Many. 


seat Busy Work Series are just what people want. 
treellent 500 sets, 100 of a kind. The series are just 
selling and I shall do some splendid work for you 
I em in Iowa.” Prin. O, A. COLLINS, Stuart, 


What questions to 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| Two Great Song Books Almost FREE 


‘‘The Riverside Readers: EHighth.’’ 
By James H. Van Sickle and Wilhelmina 


Seegmiller. 53{x8 ims. 308 pages. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 60c net. Houghton 


Mifflin Co., Boston. 
‘*Arithmetic by Practice.’’ 


Illustrated. The Century Co., New York. 


‘‘Barbara’s Philippine Journey.’’ By 
Frances Williston Burks with an Intro- 
duction by F. M. McMurry. 534x8 ins. 
Cloth. 199 pages. Illustrated. World 
Book Co., Yonkers, New York. 


Educational Psychology Monographs, 
No. 8. ‘‘Variations in the Grades of 
High School Pupils.’’ By Clarence Tru- 
man Gray, A. M. 5x8 ins. 120 pages. 
Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 
York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


‘*Southern Literary Readings,’’ Kd. 
by Leonidas Warren Payuie, Jr. 5x7% 
ins. 478 pages. 13 portraits, Cloth. 
75c. Rand McNally & Co, Chicago. 
‘“‘With Azir Girges in Egypt.’’ By 
Walter Scott Perry. 6%x8 ins. 166 
pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 4oc. At- 
kinson, Mentzer & Co., Boston. 
‘*Francis W. Parker School Year Book, 
Vol. IIl.’’? 6xg ins. 198 pages. Paper. 
Illustrated. Published annually by thie 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. 
‘“*The Heart and Blood-Vessels. 


5x74 ins. 336 pages. Cloth. $1.25. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 
Know Thyself Series: ‘‘Habits. Their 


Effect upon Life. The Nervous Sys- 
tem.’’ 156 pages; ‘‘Motherhood.’’ 159 
pages; ‘‘Aids to Beauty.’’ 166 pages. By 
Susanna Cocroft. Each 5x7!4 ins. Paper. 
Illustrated. Physical Culture Extension 
Society, Chicago. 

“*Report of the Commissioner for the 
Year Ended June 30, I912. Volumes I, 
II. 6x9¥% ins. 669 pages. Cloth. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington. 


Types of Schools for Young Children: 
1, ‘‘Free Kindergartens.’’ By Esther E. 
Lawrence; 2, ‘‘An Infant School.’’ By 
Rose Solomon. 5%4x8¥% ins. 16 pages. 
Paper. Twopence net. The Froebel 
Society, 4 Bloomsbury Square, London. 


From the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation: The ‘‘Fifteenth International 
Congress on Hygiene and Democracy.’’ 
Bulletin No. 18. ‘*‘German Industrial 
Education and its Lessons for the Uniteci 
States.’’ By Holmes Beckwith. Bul- 
letin No. 19. 


Bulletin No. 22. Illiteracy in the United 
States and an Experiment for Its Elimi- 
nation.’’ Bulletin No. 20. ‘*A Compar- | 
ison of Public Education in Germany and | 
in the United States.’’ By George 
Kaerschensteiner. Bulletin No. 24. 
“Good Manners and Right Conduct.’’ 
For use in Primary Grades. Bulletin No. 
47. ‘‘Industrial Education in Columbus, 


Ga.’’ Bv Roland B. Daniel: Bulletin | 
No. 25. ‘‘Prison Schools.’’ By A. C. | 
Hill. Bulletin No. 27. ‘‘Expressions 


By American Statesmen 
and Publicists. Bulletin No. 28. All of 
1913, Washington, D. C. ‘‘The Indus- 
trial Museum, Library and Exhibits of 
the Bureau of Education.’’ Bulletin No. 
46—1912, Washington, D. C. 


on Education.’’ 


Philippine Craftsman Reprint Series, 
No. 1. ‘Philippine Mats.’’ The Gov- | 
ernment of the Philippine Islands, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Bureau 
of Education. Manila Bureau of Print- | 
ing, IgI3. 

“Kor the Story Teller.’’ By Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey. 8x5 ins. Cloth. 256 
pages. Price $1.50. Milton Bradley | 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Words and 
12%x9h 
Milton Bradley 


“Songs for Children.’’ 
music by Dora I. Buckingham, 
ins. Cloth. 38 pages. 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 





MANY PARCELS POST 
POSITIONS OPEN 


All teachers should try the U. 8S. Government ex- 
aminations to be held throughout the entire country 
during Sept. and October. The positions to be filled 
pay from $900 to $1500; have short hours and annual 
vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. S. 110, Rochester, N. Y., 
for large descriptive book, showing the positions 





yi Address, W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 
Seneca St, Buffalo, N. Y. ; 





open and giving many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 


By D. L. | 
Werremeyer. 5x7% ins. 80 pages. Cloth. | 


Warwick & | 


Their | 
Care and Cure and the General Manage- | 
ment of the Body.’’ By I. H. Hirschfeld. | 


‘‘Bibliography of Indus- | 
trial, Vocational and Trade Education.’’ | 

















The101 Best Songs :: 


A peaseernty well balanced collection, 
including the finest of Sacred Selections, 
Patriotic Songs, Folk Songs, College 
Songs and Songs of Sentiment. 


Carefully prepared and 


Beginners’ Book of Songs edited by WILLIAM AL- 


FRED WHITE, one of 





the best known instruct- 


88 ors in Public School Method. Contains graded lessons and questions, illustrative 
Rote Songs and simple exercises, followed by many Children’s Songs of unusual 


| | excellence. 
| ag 
| gg PRICES: { 


To assist you in getting the lowest possible rate we will allow you to 

make up your order of 100 or more from the two Collections, should 

ou not need enough of either one to enable you to take advantage of the 

faedeed order offer. Smaller orders appreciated and promptly filled. 
Free sample copies to those mentioning this publication. 


The (able Company 


4° per book 


in 100 lots F. O. B. Chicago 


70 conte, pas dozen Single Copies | 
By mail prepaid 10 cents 











Wabash & Jackson 
aes 





1116 Cable Building CHICAGO 
Fett 


















we known. 
rivets, 


Don’t fail to ask for our new 120- page 


New York 
Boston 


€imerican “Seating 





“AMERICAN STEEL SANITARY DESKS 


Electricaily Welded, Guaranteed for a Lifetime. 


me” Built of our triangular steel tubing—the strongest construction 
Four standard styles of stationary and adjustable. No bolts 
All steel parts finished in our sanitary gunmetal enamel. 


WRITE po6KLET Fy" 
Blackboards and Supplies: 


A complete directory of Schoolroom essentials. 


Company 


23S. Wavash Ave., Chicago. 





TO-DAY 


USTRATED 
ar —_———— 


CATALOGUE “Jl” Je 

















Philadelphia 
Pusan 

















The Universal Encyclopedia, as above illustrated, is complete in 8 vol- 


/umes, each measuring 5% x 8 inches, 1% inches thick. 


over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 


olumes average 


pages. Printed on good paper, in 


good clear. type; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a $2-page 


Atlas of the World, in colors. 


Bound handsomely and durably in sub- 


stantial library buckram, with red leather title label on back of each 


volume. 


It is a new work, thoroughly up-to-date and gives all you would wish to know 


about every conceivable subject. 


Handy, concise, and thoroughly reliable. 


You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by 
ordering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 
return it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Around the 
World 


| UAE With a Camera 


TI 





Present Day History of 
The World In 
Pictures 





“The most notable book of 
photographic reproductions ev- 
er issued in this country” y 
Grornce G. Rockwoon, the 
famous American photographer, 





OU will find portrayed in this volume every part of the globe— 
from the Arctic to the Antarctic—from the snows of Greenland 
to the Tropics. 

The country you know—the places you've read about—you can 
become more intimately acquainted with them through the pictures in 
this book. 

It contains a liberal education. You can go all around the world 
for $5.00. Pictures make a lasting impression on the pupil's mind. It 
helps the teacher in her daily work. It makes a valuable addition to a 
library. Superbly bound in dark stamped cloth, size 1034x16 inches. 

Send us $5.00 and the book will be sent at once. 

New York 


LESLIE-JUDGE C0., 225 Fifth Ave., 













A LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


ADDED THIS YEAR TO 


THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


These will be found properly graded and classified in the full list published on page 3. Remember 
that these books are only FIVE CENTS each, and that it is the most extended of any series of Five 
Cent books published. 

Mother Goose Reader 

Primer from Fableland—Emma M. Maguire 

Fuzz in Japan—Emma M, Maguire 

Nature Myths—Margaret W. Metcalfe 

Reynard the Fox--Susie M. Best 

Siegfried, The Loreli, and Other Rhine. Legends— Nellie McCabe 

Our Animal Friends and How to Treat Them 

Famous Artists, III—Millet—Nellie G. Cranston 

Makers of European History—Lula E. White 

Tolmi of the Treetops—Katherine A. Grimes 

Labu, the Little Lake Dweller—Katherine A. Grimes 

Making of the World—Carrie P. Herndon 

Builders of the World—Carrie P. Herndon 

Stories of Time—Bertha E. Bush 

Biographical Stories—Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Story of Dickens—Elsie M. Smith 

Life in Colonial Days—L. Morton Tillinghast 

Story of Sindbad the Sailor 

Little Daffydowndilly and Other Stories—Nathauicl Hawthorne 

The Chinese and their Country—E. M. Paulson 

Story of Panama and the Canal—W. L. Nida 

Four Great Musicians—Bertha E. Bush 

Four More Great Musicians—Bertiia E. Bush 

What I Saw in Japan—William Elliot Griffis 

Story of Slavery—Booker T. Washington. 

Story of Florida—J. S. Bauskett 

Story of Georgia—Joseph T. Derry 

Story of Indiana—Harry M. Clem 

Story of Kentucky—R. S, Eubank 

Story of Michigan—Hubert M. Skinner 

Story of Minnesota—Hubert M. Skinner 

Story of Ohio—C. B. Galbreath 

Story of Pennsylvania—Thomas S$, Marcli 

Story of Wisconsin—Hubert M. Skinner 

A Tale of the White Hills and Other Stories —Hawthorne 

The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 

Story of Little Nell (From Dickens)—Elsie M. Smith 

More Selections from the Sketch Book—Irving 

Poems Worth Knowing—Book III—Grammar—Faxon 

Poems Worth Knowing—Book IV—Advanced—Faxon 

Story of the Iliad—Condensed from Church 

Story of the Aeneid—Condensed from Church 


Publishea ( Fe A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


—AND— 


HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Jointly by rl 














Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


LETTER TO CORRESPONDENTS 
DEAR FRIENDS :— 


Miss M. B., Iowa, I think you will find 


the information you desire concerning 


the San Diego Exposition in the June. 


‘*West Coast Magazine.’’ (Address Grat- 


ton Publishing Company, Los Angeles.) | 


The resources and attainments of Cali- 
fornia are also outlined. 
Miss A. J. H., Vermont, will be glad 


to know that others prefer her idea of us- | 
ing magazines in the study of present-day | 


conditions to the debate method. Here 
is a quotation from Mr. Hans von Kal- 
tenborn: —‘‘One give-and-take session 
with men who believe what they say and 


are permitted to say what they believe is | 


better training than a thousand formal 
debates.’’ 
The several friends of the Gleanings 


Department who enjoyed the trip to the | 
Canadian Rockies and the camping-trip | 


through the Yellowstone this summer will 
ae) 


want to see ‘‘The Canadian Rockies’’ in 
the June ‘‘Outlook.’’ 


Many inquiries come fer descriptions , 


of our large cities of the Pacific coxst. 
Los Angeles is described and twenty-two 
fine pictures given in tie ‘‘West Ccust 
Maguazine’’ for May. You will use al:o, 


‘*The Mouth of the Colorado,”’ by Arthur | 


R. Hinton, A map and valuable text. 


| ‘*Of strategic and commercial importance 
to the United States.’’ 


Cordially Yours, 
—ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


Outlook, April rg: ‘‘Kducation in 
India.’? ‘‘Snap Bean Farm’? tells of the 
Uncle Remus Memorial Association ; the 
securing of the ‘‘Wren’s Nest’’ as a mo- 
ment to the memory of the beloved 


author; the fitting of the playground | 
| 


|NEW DEVICE: 


with swings, sand-piles, etc. 

Outlook, April 26: ‘‘A Practical Com- 
mencement.’’ A report of the work done 
by pupils at Carlisle University. This is 
about a column and a half in length and 


| may be read in class. 


Outlook, May 17: ‘‘¥orests as Life 
Savers,’’ by Gifford Pinchot, lately chief 
forester of the United States. An im- 
portant paper, a little more than a page 
in length. 

Literary Digest, May 3: ‘‘The New 
Ambassador to St. James’s.’’ This is 
interesting, recording as it does the ex- 
pression of English opinion regarding the 
welcome accorded to Mr. Walter Hines 
Page, who represents the United States 
in Enyland. The London ‘‘Standard’’ 
and the London ‘‘Times’’ are quoted. In 
the same number is given a map and an 
urgent plea that Uncle Sain’s maps be 
used with classes. 
hood has been covered by the U. S. sur- 
veyors, you can not only pick out your 
own house on the map (if you live in the 
country) but the brook back of it,’’ etc. 
‘*Sawdust to Put out Fires ;’’ ‘‘The New 
Korean Verdict.’’ ‘‘ Only shows how stu- 
pid we are’’ because we haven’t used 
sawdust before. 

Literary Digest, May ro: ‘‘How to 
Heip the Mountain Whites.’’ Three pic- 
tures. Isolated people of the mountains 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia and 
the Carolinas. For the geography port- 
folio. Another paper useful as a geog- 
raphy aid, taking the reader on a flying 
trip to many countries, is ‘‘ World-Wide 
Bird Slaughter.’’ Use this also on Band 
of Mercy Day. 

Literary Digest, May 17: ‘‘Cactus 
Telephone-Poles.’’ One picture shows 
how government lines are installed on 
giant cactus-poles. Information about 
pearls; fishing-spiders ; radium. 

Literary Digest, May 24: ‘‘A Moun- 
tain of Alum.’’ Southwest New Mexico. 
‘*One of the most marvelous geological 
natural curiosities in the whole world ;’’ 
deposit pure ; can be marketed in natural 
state ; locailty furnisiies power and possi- 
bilities for manufacture of aluminum; 
the commercial promoting of this pro- 
duct a matter of national concern.’’ Two 
pictures. 

Literary Digest, June 7: ‘‘Whiere the 
Earth Quakes Once a Week.’’ Two pic- 
tures, Earthquakes more common in 
Japan than thunderstorms with us. 
‘*Music a Peace Factor.’ ‘‘Music isa 
language that needs no translation ; brings 
us into contact on a deeper level than 
that of the spoken word. 





‘If your neighbor- | | 
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Mrs. Milner’s 
The Teacher 


Cloth, 281 pages - - $1.25 
is one of the new volumes in the 


LAKE PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY 


Single copies will be mailed 
postpaid at a Special price of 
One Dollar ($1.00) until No- 
vember Ist., 1913, to all teachers 
who give their school address 
and mention Normal Instructor. 


Send for our complete descriptive cata- 
logue. 


Scott, Foresman & Company 
Chicago, New York, 
629 S. Wabash Ave. 460 Fourth Ave. 














THEY WRITE 

AS SMOOTH AS 
A WHEEL ROLLS 
OONT 

SCRATCH 

PURT 


‘ 
SPATTER 
OR BLOT 
1S Assorted Pens sent 
Postpaid for 10 cents 
(ARO HUNT PEN 
CAMDEN.W 











MUSIC MODULATORS 


No. 1 for use in first four grades. 

No. 2 (with sharps and flats added) for higher 
grades, 

Printed on Holland linen in the form of a window 
shade, 

Supervisors, teachers and children in public and pri- 
vate schools are using these modulators with great 
Success, 

Use a long and short pointer for two-part work, and 
get that much desired, soft, beautiful singing tone, 

No wide-awake teacher should be without one of 
these music charts, 

Price, $1.00 each, or 90e, each by the dozen, plus cost of 
sending by parcel post. 

A. M. GLEASON, 2037 E. 107 St., Cleveland, 0. 
Cleveland Normal School. 





*% Stop Forgettins! 


: ood memory is abso 
success, for memory is power. Besuccess- F 


lutely essential tof 


iN ful— Stop Forgetting! i 
y i The Dickson Method of Memory Training |! 
~ poakes you “Forget Proof,’’ develops will, 

self-confidence, quick thought, ready speech. }j 
Write for free book *‘How to Remember’’— } 
faces, names, studies, also how to secure 
I FREE,my$2 DeLuxe book. ‘‘How to Speakin Public.”’ J 


ij Dickson Memory School 79] Auditorium Bldg. Chicago & 


A GOOD POSITION 


with Uncle Sam is most desirable. Short hours, life 

sition, steady work, good salary. May be secured 

y passing a Civil Service examination. Not diffi- 

cult. Most thorough preparation $5.00. Returned if 

not appointed. Our valuable book ‘Government 
Positions” free. 


American Civil Service School, Washington, D. ¢. 


Home Study —Free Tuition 


HOME STUDY MAGAZINE —send to us 2c._ in 
stamps for 6 months’ trial subscription to New 
Education—a 40-page monthly educational magazine 
devoted tu_home study. 
‘Address CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 
, TYPEWRITERS—Send to us 
for our prices and terms on all 
the latest makes of typewriters 
sold by us at students’ rates of 
only $3.00 per month without 
interest. Every teacher should 
use a typewriter. Address, 
Typewriter Department, Car- 
negie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


Free Tuition Scholarships 

The Carnegie College of Ros- 

‘ ers, Ohio, will grant to you a 

“Free Tuition Scholarship” fot 

Dr. Galbraith, Pres. a complete,course by mail. Ma- 

triculation fee $5.00—Tuition free. Apply at once. Do 
not delay. Send us your name and address to-day. 


Free Tuition Courses Taught By Mail 
Normal Penmans k-keeping 











hip Boo 
High School - Typewriting Agriculture 
Professional Shorthand Civil 
Physical Culture Domestic Science Drawing 
Engineering Law eal ori 


Over 100 branches from which to select. Pi 
Tuition Scholarships” granted to the first app 4 yo 
from each post office. Send us your name =e 
dress—now—todzy—tomorrow may be too late. 
now”. Address, Free Tuition Department, 
gie College, Rogers, Ohio. 
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N13 
Literary Digest, June ar: ‘Color 
Music.’’ This will interest your musical 
pupils. You wili read about the wonder- 


ful ‘‘color organ’’ as you would read a 


romance, 
: Literary Digest, July 5: ‘‘Mount 
r McKinley Conquered’’ (four pictures) ; 


‘The World’s Greatest Water-Power’’ 
(three pictures showing the Keokuk plant 
on the Mississippi) ;—these sketches are 
Y excellent geography aids, 

Farm and Fireside, May 24: The 
cover page pictures are, any of thein, 
good subjects for schoolroom use. Three 
pictures showing milking by machine in 
Arizona, with accompanying text, are 
useful. 


Guide to Nature, May: ‘In the 
Agassiz Grove at Arcadia.’ Cover page 
photograph shows New York teachers of 
biology and nature study picnicing. 
Three other pictures and interesting text 
describe the outing. Text and pictures 


ly giving informaton about ‘‘Wild Geese" 
will be appreciated. 
re Guide to Nature, June: If your work 


could be many times mutiplied there 
would be much less need of ours.’? This 
is a word from a staff captain of a rescue 
home. ‘‘The July Stars;’’? ‘‘The New 
Comet ;’’—word concerning these in ‘‘ The 
Heavens’’ section; a very interesting 
statement concerning the seven, and per- 
haps more, senses;’’ a _ considerable 
amount of Bird Day material in the Or- 
nithology section;—these and _ other 
things which pupils will locate for you. 


American Boy, May: ‘‘The New 
French Executive.’’ Photograph of 
Mons. Raymond Poincare, and sketch. 
In this number there is information 
about: Tapioca; sham forests; borax 
trains. The J. L. Harbour ‘‘ President 
Series’? sketch is ‘‘The Boyhood of Mill- 
ard Fillmore.’’ ‘‘A lucky Stamp Find’’ 
is interesting. Something of the pro- 
cesses of color-photography is told also. 

American Boy, June: Six interesting 
pictures illustrate ‘‘Boys Who Make 
Maps,’’ by C. H. Claudy. This empha- 





‘ORS 


higher sizes the plea of another periodical that 

sitio government surveys be appreciated. No 

better maps and charts than those Uncle 

—_ Sam gets out.’? ‘‘Ilow Forests Hoid 

Moisture,’’ with one picture, is useful. 

samt Photograph and sketch of ‘‘The Boyhood 

one of of Franklin Pierce’’ is the J. L. Harbour 
pane installment for June. 

Century, June: ‘‘The Great St. Ber- 

nd, 0. nard.’’? Five pictures, Andre Castaigne. 


The hospice on the summit; the Alpine 
pass crossed by thousands annually ; fine 
descriptions of scenery; provisions 
brought up 8000 feet from valley below: 
the monks; the dogs; rescues; the recent 
monument to the founder of the hospice. 
As supplementary reading this will be 
enjoyed, 

Century, June: ‘‘The Training of a 
Japanese Child,’’ by Frances Little. Ten 
lovely pictures, Six Joseph Pennel 
drawings of ‘‘The Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado’’ are given in this number. 
Five illustrations, two in colors, are used 
with the Robert Hichens paper on ‘‘ Del- 
phi and Olympia.’’? One visits Ceylon 
delightfully through use of the paper on 
“Sigiriya.’’? Four pictures and a map. 





Century, July; ‘‘In Constantinople,’’ 
by Robert Hichens. Fifth paper in the 
series, ‘‘ Skirting the Balkan Peninsula.” 
Seven pictures, two of these being full- 
page in color. The paper by Truman H. 
Bartlett, ‘‘Millet’s Return to His Old 












bo. in Home,’’ with four pictures is interesting 
agazine When studying the life of the artist. 

Ohio. Allantic Monthly, June: ‘‘The Real 
on ail Yellow Peril.’? This paper is unusually 
writers , €njoyable and illuminating and an excel- 
atnont lent geography aid. ‘‘White perils at 
should Present encompass China on every side.’’ 
dares, In ‘the ‘‘Contributor’s Club’’ is an elo- 
it Ce. Sh column on Livingstone, which 
‘ Will be appreciated as a recitation se- 
_ lection, “a 

.: 

sat 8 St. Nicholas, June: ‘‘The ‘Royal’ 
- Ma May-Day Festival.’ Six lovely pictures. 
ace. Do Perhaps the pupils know something about 
day. the Knutsford ‘‘crowning.’’ This des- 
ot cribes the celebrated festivals one can see 
iture in only one place in the world. Founded 
ervice by King Canute, if tradition be reliable. 
te The Torch-Bearer of the Dark Contin- 

pee ent,” by Ariadne Gilbert. Five pic- 
slicants tures, Beauties of the jungle world as 
and 96 described by Livingstone. ‘‘Like chil- | 





ten the savages were quick to imitate.’? | 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





The very first part of the new school year, while the children are graduall 
to work after the long vacation, interest them in BEAUTIF 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 








They cost only ONE CENT EACH 


FIRST, Send three two-cent stamps for our Catalogue of 1000 miniature illus- 
trations, two pictures and a colored Bird picture. 


LARGER SIZE for study or framing 


SMALLER SIZE for note books etc. 
or for collections. 


STILL LARGER, on paper 22x28 inches, for framing. 
BIRD PICTURKS in colors for Fall bird study. 





settling down 
UL PICTURES, 






in lots of 25 or more. 
Size 544x8. Postpaid. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Dept. 13, Malden, Mass. 





THE GLEANERS 





A word about the son Robert who gave 
his life at Gettysburg. A geography and 
history aid. Another geography aid to 
use when studying Oregon tells of ‘‘The 
Sand Waves. ”’ 

Allantic, July: ‘‘ Alexander H. Steph- 
ens,’’ a ‘‘Confederate Portrait,’’ by 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. A splendid paper 
to put into the hands of young people. 
The lawyer’s statement of belief regard- 
ing truth is worthy of being written high. 

American Magazine, July: ‘‘Gettys- 
burg—A Heritage.’’ This is aremarkable 
history aid. It is written in a manner 
to hold the awed attention of any pupil. 
The story of the ‘‘three days.’’ Three 
pictures, one double-page, from thie 
Philippoteaux paintings. You will want 
to use the sketch of the blind boy who 
has become an expert mechanician. ‘‘A 
sixth sense;’’ the motor boat he built; 
how he runs an automobile; etc. Ask 
the pupils to tell you about the other 
‘‘Interesting People’’ of this month’s 
series. Do not fail to make sure that all 
the boys read about the boys that were 
‘‘adopted’’ by the dogs, in ‘‘Dogs and 
Boys,’’ by Don Marquis... You will not 
stop reading, yourself, if you begin the 
droll tale. If you state to the class that 
there are eight large Kolb Brothers pic- 
tures of the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado, showing adventures among almost 
impassable rapids, they will seek these 
eagerly. ; 

Woman’s Home Companion, July: 
‘The Bay.’’ This isa large detachable 
picture in colors, from a_ water-color 
painting. ‘‘Travel by Way of Books’’ is 
an excellent geography aid. 

Scribner’s June: Valuable geography 
aids are the papers on T'ryol and the Alps, 
the Incas, ‘‘The Magnificent Commun- 
ity,’? and ‘‘Across ‘Titicaca, with a 
Glimpse of Bolivia.’’ 

Scribner’s July: ‘‘Panama.’’? There 
is material in the five articles by writers 
of note which you will want to be sure 
to have at hand for frequent use. The 
titles:—’*The Defence of the Panama 
Canal;’’ ‘‘Panama’s Bridge of Water ;’’ 
‘*The Panama Canal in Construction ;"’ 
‘What the Canal Will Accomplish ;’’ 
‘*The Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position ‘of 1915.’’ Sixteen full-page re- 
productions are used in this number, At 
least one entire lesson period should be 
devoted to the Panama series. Thirty- 
one pictures, in all, besides maps and 
diagrams are given. 

Chautauguan, May: A table of the 
monarchs of England may be kept for 
reference: The paper on ‘‘George V, the 
British King,’’ contains valuable material 
and is illustrated by ten pictures which 
pupils will enjoy. ‘‘ Paris of Today’’ is 
also useful, Twenty-one pictures. Pro- 
nouncing vocabulary and diagrams. 


Books of Worth 


Readers of Normal Instructor have long 
been tamiliar with the announcements of 
‘*Ridpaih’s Ilistory of the World’? which 
have appeared in its pages. If acquainted 
with the books in no other way, this con- 
stant repetition has made the name a 
well-known one to our whole circle of 
readers. It is gratifying to learn from 
the publishers that as long as the book has 
been before the public, the sales seem to 
be increasing. This is a sure proof of a 
book’s excellence and enduring worth. 
We are also gratified in the statement 
that of all the hundreds of our readers 
who have purchased this set the publish- 
ers have yet to hear of a single one who 
has been dissatisfied. This is most force- 
ful evidence of its value and offersa 





strong reason for others at all interested 





Report Cards 


10c Per. dozen. 
front page isa neat design with spaces for name of Scholar, Grade, 
Term and Teacher, 
term and space for three examination grades with reading, spelling, 


Envelopes to match 5c per dozen, postpaid, On 


Second and third pages contain blanks for 9 mo, 


writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, language, history, physiology, algebra, civil government, de- 


portment, days present, days absent, times tardy, mo. average, also six blank spaces for extra branches, 
last page contains notice to parents and space for signatureand a promotion blank, 


these and they give entire satisfaction. 


The 


We have an 


especially fine souvenir for close of school for 1914, Send a 2c stamp for sample. 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO. 


Box10, Canal Dover, Ohio. 





Hold Up R Sail On Silvery Moon 
old p hag 
=) Row, Row, Row 
sonez I'm the Guy 


gook . 









0, Say, Doctor 
_ Red Rose Rag 
On Moonlight Bay Everybody's Doin’ It 


O You Silvery Bells 
Everybody Two Step 





1o CENTS?""; for our NEW MUSIC ALBUM with nearly. 500 LATEST SONGS and PIANO MUSIC; 8for20c: 10 
fori. Address HOME MUSIC Cu., Dept. II, CHICAGO, ILL. 













258 00 SON GS 1Oc::::: Threads Ainong the Gold 
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Oh Yon Beautiful Doll 
I Want to Be in Dixie 
1 Long for You Tonight 
Rag Time Soldier Man 


Trail of the Lonesome Pine 
Grvat Big Blue Eyed Baby 
Somebody Else Is Getting It 
If You Talk In Your Sleep 
They Always Pick On Me 

Let Me Call You Sweetheart 
Will the Angels Let Me Play 
Roses Bring Dreams of You 
If | Had a Home Sweet Home 
Put On Your Old GrayBounet 
Melinda's Wedding Day 
Steamboat Bill Casey Jones 


Be My Little Bahy Bumble Bee 
There's a Mother Old and Gray 


Till Sands of Desert Grow Cold 
When I Get You Alone Tonight 
Green Grass Grew All Arond 
Waiting for the Robert E. Lee 
I'd Love to Live in Loveland 
Alexander's Ragtime Band 
Call Me Some Rainy Afternoon 
Wonder Who's KissingHerNow 
Choo Choo Leaves for Alabam’ 












in historical books to become possessors 
of it. 

Ridpath’s ‘‘History of the Wold’’ has 
indeed had a wonderful record, and are 
most unusual among historical works. 
Conceived in the needs of his own boy- 
hood, it was born after years of study and 
research and an experience as teaclier, 
college professor and state superintend- 
ent. Teachers siiould feel a_ special 
interest in the author’s career and his 
work, From the very beginning of his 
work as a teacher he was more interested 
in the subject of history than any other, 
and a text-book prepared for his own 
classes was followed by another school 
text, both of which came to general use. 
In the preparation of the book under dis- 
cussion Dr, Ridpath’s wonderful ability, 
amounting really to genius, in arranging 
tables of contents, introductions, illumi- 
nating prefaces and analytical indexes, is 
strongly shown. There is a logical scien- 
tific arrangment of his text which leads 
the reader naturally to a grasp of the 
faets, but the author has also proven that 
to be scientific and scholarly it is not 
necessary tobe dull, It is in every way 
‘‘good reading’’ in the best conception 
of the term, This combination of inter- 
est and instruction, with the definite 
arrangewent, accounts for the persistent 
popularity and increasing sales. 
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(My commission expires March i915.) 


Want to Leave the 
Schoolroom---and yet 
Remain in School Work? 


Our Normal School Extension Work 
enables you to do this; an ideal blend- 
ing of professional experience, with 
rare commercial opportunity. 

School men and women whose am- 
bitions reach beyond the limitations of 
the schoolroom will find it to their 
advantage to investigate promptly. 
School Methods Company 

(Department B) 
104 So, Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











EXTENSION COURSES 


Specially adapted to teachers. May 
be completed without residence work, 
or partly or wholly in residence. 
Degrees conferred for completion of 
courses. 

Harper University, Billings, Mont. 


The National Art Supply Co., 


364-366 Peoples Gas Building 122 S. Michigan Avenue 
PICTURES AND STATUARY 
FOR SCHOOLS AND HOME. 
NEW STOCK NEW MANAGEMENT 
C. E. DOUGLASS, Mgr. 
Formerly Supt. Schools of Aurora. 














t We sell many of 
One of our patrons, Miss Cora Mackey, Longview, Texas, says: | 
have used your report cards for the past four years and likethem better than any other, 











Art Calendar Pads 1914 


Make your own Gift Calendars, Use your favorite 
pictures or photos—we supply the pads—a neat box con 
taining 12 assorted styles and sizes, We. postpaid, 
HOWARD MERCHANDISE, 524 Walnut St., Phila., 
Pa. Agents wanted. 


SPARE TIME MONEY 


Report local Information, Names, etc, to us, 
We control valuable markets. Confidential, 
No canvassing. Big Pay. Enclose stamp 
National Information Sales Co-BCK — Cincinnati, 0, 


EDDINGS! or sopancenens 92,90 


100 Visiting Cards 5c. Samples on request, 
R, N. SHORTZ, 60th and Cedar Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Stady Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cur 
nell and leading colleges. 

Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments. 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ 
and Civil Service Bzaminations, 








Prof. Genung 
English 250 catalog free, Write te-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 











Dept. 180, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. F 











100 for $3.50 


Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 


Latest styles, best quality, prepald anywhere, MONOGRAM 
STATIONERY. 100 VISITING CARDS, be. W rite for samples 


ESTABROOK, 156 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS, 
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Teaching Music Appreciation in Public School No. 147, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Will there be a Victor in 
your school this fall? 


If you attended any of the Victor lectures and demonstrations given 
all over the country at the various educational conventions, summer schools, 
and universities, you will want a Victor in your school. 

A year ago you may not have appreciated what the Victor would 
mean to you—what a help it is to you in every branch of school work, 
what a force it is in the education of your scholars—but now its value 
has been completely proven. 

One school after another has installed the Victor, one city after 
another has adopted it, until today the Victor is in actual use in the 
schools of more than 700 of the leading cities through- 
out the country. | 

The time to put a Victor in your school is right 


now at the beginning of the term. 
Ask any Victor dealer to give you a demonstration in your own 
school. Or write to us for booklets and full information, 


Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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